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We must honestly confess that we sit down with feelings of un- 
speakable diffidence and perplexity to an examination of the 
topics involved in this treatise. Enthusiasm and Fanaticism are 
two very dark and awful departments of Mental Nosology. We 
freely acknowledge ourselves inadequate to the task of exploring 
them as their importance and their difficulty demands. Like all 
other regions of inquiry of which the nature of man is the subject 
—in its weakness and its strength, its rectitude and its aberrations 
—this seems to us to require an almost superhuman power of in- 
tuition; such as was possessed by Shakspeare alone, of all the 
sons of men who have left us any monuments of their genius. 
And then, too, we cannot help feeling that the task is one which 
further calls for some portion of that peculiar sagacity and expe- 
rience which is to be attained nowhere but in the school of 
medical science. ‘There can, we think, be Jittle doubt that the 
case of the confirmed enthusiast, or fanatic, is a case of insanity. 
The degrees of intensity with which the disorder manifests itself 
may be infinitely various; and so likewise may be the symptoms 
which exercise the diagnostic or prognostic penetration of the ob- 
server. But still there must be more or less of madness in every 
instance of the kind which can be well imagined; of madness, 
which, if it apparently leaves the intellectual capacities tolerably 
undisturbed, produces a fearful and strange confusion of the 
moral faculties. And this interruption or destruction of the 
moral equilibrium is considered, we believe, by the highest medi- 
cal authorities, to be one of the most certain indications of a 
diseased mind. We contend, therefore, that, in order to a con- 
summate accomplishment of such a work as that before us, a 
certain measure of what may be called professional knowledge 
NO. XXX.—APR. 1534. R 
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should enter into the qualifications of the mquirer, If we were 
to image to ourselves a person adequately endowed for the task, 
it would be one who should be gifted by nature with a profound 
intuitive capacity—who should add to this gift a wide and various 
acquaintance with human nature as exhibited to us in biography 
and history—and who, lastly, should be personally, and (if we 
may so express it) medically familiar with all the sad and appal- 
ling phenomena of mental derangement. 

It is true, indeed, that there are multitudes who act like enthu- 
siasts or fanatics, without being such by virtue of their own per- 
sonal and peculiar temperament. There is, doubtless, many a 
nature which is destitute of inherent energy sufficient to engender, 
of itself, either of these habits or dispositions; and which yet is 
capable of imbibing, by infection from other highly diseased 
minds, a tendency to the most ridiculous or the most pernicious 
extravagancies. ‘The genuine enthusiast will often be surrounded 
by followers, to all appearance as wild and devious as himself, 
and who yet have, in their own nature, no elements which would 
ever have wrought themselves into commotion, or driven their 
possessor much awry from the line of sobriety. ‘The fanatic, m 
like manner, is frequently able to stir the stagnant waters around 
him into furious agitation, and to give them the aspect and the 
force of a troubled ocean, Nothing can well be more melan- 
choly and more oppressive than to look back upon the history of 
man, and there to see how the comparatively inert atoms of which 
the moral world is made up, have been often lashed mto ruinous 
confusion by the breath of some mischievous and unquiet spirit, 
till they seemed to be themselves instinct with some tremendous 
principle of life, In examining, therefore, the history of these 
forms of madness, the inquirer must always be considered as 
having before him those cases, chiefly, which exhibit the genera- 
tion and the working of the turbulent principle in minds of a 
peculiar order. [tis here that the leading appearances must be 
sought. ‘[he movements of the inferior agents may fitly be re- 
garded as forming a class of subordinate and residual phenomena; 
all of which will, indeed, be found to harmonize with the theory, 
if the theory be properly coustructed, but which, of themselves, 

would scarcely be sufficient to conduct us to the true philosophy 
of the subject. 

Respecting the fitness of the author for a work of this deserip- 
tion, we have already expressed our judgment, in a former article 
of this journal. 'T he writer is evidently a mant of ardent piety, of 
a vivid imagination, and of a vigorous and excursive understanding. 
tle has a vast command of diction and of imagery—perfections 


* British C ritie for Oct. 1830, Art. VI.—On the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 
* Or Woman !—we know not which. The performance is masculine enough. 
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which sometimes betray him into their kindred vices, Whether he 
composes with facility, it is scarcely possible for us to ascertain. 
If he does, the result is such as to baffle all criticism, Any man 
who can write fluently in such a style, must himself be under the 
influence of something like enthusiasm. He is never dull, Dul- 
ness, indeed, is at the very antipodes, of his manner. He seems to 
work, almost throughout, in a tone of mental orgasm. If the 
render ever flags, it is not from the narcotic influence of the pre- 
paration, but from the exhaustion produced by long-continued ex- 
citement. ‘There is, if we may so express it, an intensity about 
the composition, which keeps our faculties perpetually upon the 
stretch. All this indicates, no doubt, an abundance, almost a 
superfluity, of power; but still it leaves the reader under the im- 
pression that there has been an incessant effort put forth, ‘The 
work may have been produced without throes and agonies;——but 
one cannot be sure of this from the perusal of it. ‘The impression 
of most readers will probably be, that the process of production 
must have been severe and laborious. ‘he man, beyond all 
question, is a very distinguished writer; but he is not of the num- 
ber of those giants whose strength often appears most majestic in 
its re 

We are rather inclined to doubt whether the present work will 
ever reach the popularity attained by the “ Natural History of En- 
thusiasm,” Not that the writer is here below himself in power and 
execution, but that the subject of this treatise is less likely to fix the 
attention of the public. ‘Ihe elements of Enthusiasm are always 
afloat in greater or less abundance. It is true that they are a 
good deal neutralized or counteracted by the spirit which predo- 
minates in this arithmetical and scientific age. There is proba- 
bly at this moment among us, an unusually large proportion of 
individuals whose brain is no more capable of enthusiasm, than a 
heap of saw-dust is capable of ignition. But the mass of in- 
combustible material will never be sufficient to keep down alto- 
gether the inflammable tendencies which are constantly lurking in 
every community of human beings. Enthusiasm, in some form 
or other, will be perpetually bursting forth; sometimes in small 
and feeble explosions, at other times in fantastic -and many- 
coloured flames, and occasionally with loud and alarming, but not 
perhaps very dangerous, eruption. Being, however, incessantly 
at work, it becomes of course an object of permanent attention, 
more especially to those who delight in the exercise of moral and 
intellectual analysis. But fanaticism has, at this time, less re- 
semblance to a widely-diffused electrical fire, than to a volcano 
Which has tong ceased to rage. It may, indeed, burst forth once 
more, It may again vomit its torrents of lava, and spout upwards 
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its tempest of blazing fragments. No one can be certain that it 
has utterly burned out; but yet, no one is under the least alarm 
about the matter. And so, people build their houses, and plant 
their vineyards and their olive-yards, in the very midst of the ruins 
which, in by-gone generations, were made by the grim but silent 
monster in their neighbourhood. ‘This we take to be very much 
the case with ourselves at the present day. We are under little 
more habitual dread of the fanatical spirit, than we are of the 
final conflagration of the world. We have among us, dreamers 
of dreams, and seers of visions, and wanderers in the land of un- 
real mockery, and dealers in a sort of spiritual glamour. Buta 
genuine and contirmed fanatic is a prodigy which most people 
would stare at, and wonder how he had contrived to escape from 
Bedlam. And, as for any general convulsion, and upheaving of 
the frame of society, from the fierce energies of fanaticism, we of 
this country as little expect it, as we expect to see “ castles top- 
pling on their warders’ heads ;” or ‘ palaces and pyramids sloping 
their tops to their foundations,” from the action of an earthquake. 
For these reasons, any analysis of this turbulent principle is much 
less likely to excite the public mind, than an investigation of the 
more familiar phenomena considered in the former volume of this 
writer. 

He appears, indeed, to be himself aware that all apprehensions 
from this quarter have long subsided. But he considers us as in 
a state of very dangerous security. He is under a strong impres- 


tion that we are not entirely safe from an eruption from one day 
to another. 


“ If"—he says—‘ just at the present moment, there seems little or 
no probability that sanguinary and malignant superstitions should regain 
their lost ascendency, can we say it is certain that no such evils, congru- 
ous as they are with the universal passions of man, shall henceforth be 
generated, and burst abroad? .. . . . The supposition that human nature 
has for ever discarded certain powerful emotions, which, awhile ago, 
raged within its circle, must be ates frivolous and absurd. How soon 
may we be taught to estimate more wisely the forces we have to guard 
against, in our political and religious speculations! The frigid indiffer- 
ence and levity we see around us, is but the fashion of a day; and a 
day may see it exchanged for the utmost extravagance, and for the highest 
frenzy of fanatical zeal. Human nature, let us be assured, is a more 
— and boisterous element than we are apt to imagine, when it has 

appened to us for a length of time to stand upon the brink of the abyss, 
in a summer season, idly gazing upon the rippled surface,—gay in froth 
and sunbeams. What shall be the movements of the deep, and what the 
thunder of its rage, at nightfall, and when the winds are up ?""—p. 16. 


In another place he observes, that 4 
** Little more than the trite surface of human nature meets the eye 
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among a people like ourselves. Our theories and systems of morals hardly 
take account of upper and lower instances, while they are busied with 
what may be found in the mid region of mixed and moderate 

Living, as we do, in the meridian of caution and mediecrity,—history, 
when most faithful, often sounds like romance, Or, even if we give 
credit to its narration, we regard its lessons as of little practical signifi- 
cance now; inasmuch as whatever is violent or terrible has fallen, we 
think, from the usage of mankind. It has become somewhat difficult 
for us to place ourselves so far in sympathy with extreme emotions as is 
necessary for understanding them. In all things, what is profound has 
given way to what is familiar; or what once was fact, is now thought of 
only as a fit subject for fiction,” 


And then he adds, undoubtedly with great truth, that “ men of 
the present age are careworn oftener than melaucholy; merry or 
jovial rather than joyous; sagacious or ingenious rather than medi- 
tative; and so keenly attached to the passing moment”—(and we 
might add, so incessantly grappled and buffeted by the harassing 
exigencies of the passing moment)—“ as to throw up their interest 
as well in the past as the future.” All this is true,—most griev- 
ously true. We are, in sad and sober verity, a careworn genera- 
tion. England, more especially, in spite of her wealth and her 
resources, we take to be the most careworn nation beneath 
the Sun! Our dreams are haunted, not by the Furies of rancor- 
ous Religionism, but by the harpies of the Law. We live in daily 
and hourly fear, uot of the familiars of the Inquisition, but of the 
familiars of the Exchequer. Our musings are of taxgatherers, 
and attornies, and bailiffs. We are perpetually thinking how the 
wolf is to be kept from the door. aes tulk is of poor laws, and 
of corn laws, and of free trade, and of currency. We are deep 
in the mysteries of utility and expediency. We are, moreover, in 
the midst of a heaving ocean of desperate pauperism: and are 
watching, in an agony of terror, for the moment when the tide 
shall rise up, till “ our lips drink the bitter brine.” We are, in 
short, more or less deeply immersed in anxieties at once the most 
grovelling and the most tormenting. And all this while, there 1s 
‘a spirit of raillery” abroad among the classes who are compara- 
tively at ease ; a mocking and sneering devil, who withers with a 
glance all high and cordial emotion. In those quarters there prevails 
an influence, in the midst of which passion and energy quietly die 
away. If any thing, therefore, like “ demoniac frenzy” should rush 
forth, in a generation like this, it may be expected to issue from 
the regions where popular discontent is in dark and secret fermen- 
tation, rather than from the depths of religious and spiritual emo- 
tion, But, in spite of all this, the author bids us to beware, 


‘* Galerius, Alva, Bonner"—he tells us—* cross our path in every 
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street of a populous city; and, moteover, the agents and ministers of 
such formidable personages might be found in every crowd. ‘The chief 
and his company, fit for the labours of retigious eruelty, we must not 
think have passed away with ages long gone by ; but rather believe that 
they are about us new, and wait only the leave or bidding of circumstances 
to re-aet their parts.” —‘ Justice, therefore, toward the signalized authors 
of persecution, whom we are apt to regard as beings of infernal origin, 
—and a due caution, having respect to the possible events of some day 
which may yet come in the world’s history,—demand that, instead of 
taking a distant glance at the gloomy tragedies of remote times, we 
should look into the heart, in search of those deep sunken motives, 
whence the worst atrocities night take their spring.”—pp. 144, 145, 


Without pretending to be very deeply infected with the appre- 
hensive caution of the writer, we must profess ourselves unable 
contidently to gainsay his dark vaticinations, What the world 
has seen, the world may see again. ‘The nature of man has under- 
gone, as yet, no radical and universal change. The ferocious and 
sanguinary passions, which, in time past, went forth upon Cru- 
sades, or laboured at the establishment of Inquisitions, may un- 
happily revisit the earth, and convert it into a habitation fit for 
every unclean and hateful spirit. And besides, if the voice of ex- 
perience cannot be slighted with impunity, still more perilous 1s 
it to disregard the sure word of prophecy; which seems to an- 
nounce a period of awful havoc and convulsion, as preparatory to 
the final establishment of Christ's visible dominion over all the 
earth. And who shall presume to say what fierce and malignant 
agencies shall mix themselves in the conflict, when the day of that 
dreadful arbitremeut shall arrive /—We, therefore, so far acquiesce 
in the views and feelings of the author, as willingly to attend him 
in his contemplation of those infernal shadows, which, heretofore, 
have passed over the orb of our pure faith; and which almost re- 
mind us of the season when there should be signs in the heaven 
above, and the earth beneath, blood, and fire, and vapour of 
smoke; when the sun should be turned into darkness and the 
moon into blood.* 

Fanaticism, then, according to this writer, is “ Enthusiasm in- 
flamed by hatred.” (p. 50.) Lt, therefore, becomes necessary that we 
should first be in possession of the meaning which he attaches to the 
word Mnthusiasm. His former volume left us somewhat at a loss on 
this pomt. He has, now, been at considerable pains to relieve us 
from our perplexity. After some very needless discussion, touch- 
ing the absurdity of a pedantic reference to the sense which the 
term enthustasm may have borne in the minds of Luctan or Plw 
tarch, Epietetus or Aristotle, he tells us that, in his former trea- 


* Acts, ii, 19, 20. 
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tise, “ spurions aud imaginative religious emotions were spoken 
of: and that his present task is to describe the various combina- 
tions of the same spurious pietism, with the malign passions.” 
We have, aceordingly, the advantage of setting out with some- 
thing like a distinct perception of what he purposes to describe 
and to illustrate. ‘The religious Enthusiast—if we understand 
him correetly—is one in whose thental and spiritual economy the 
imaginative faculty exercises an undue predominance: and the 
fanatic is one in nt the enthusiastic disposition is, somehow or 
other, wrought up into a rancorous and malignant temper, This 
definition, it will immediately be perceived, harmonizes sufficiently 
with a vast variety of phenomena. ‘The ingredients of the fanati 
cal temper may be combined in every imaginable proportion, In 
80 far as the power of Imagination prevails overt the sober faculty of 
Reason, the man is an Enthusiast: and again, according to the 
strength or abundance of the unsocial or malevolent infusion, he 
becomes a fanatic of greater or less intensity. If the powers of 
reason be naturally weak, a very trifling predominance of the 
imaginative faculty may be enough to disturb or to overrule it; 
and then we have an instance of enthusiasm, indeed, but enthusi- 
asm of a weak and languid type ; of a disposition which naturally 
makes its victim the prey and the sport of Enthusiasts who belon 
toa more turbulent and fiery class, And so of Fanaticism. It 
may be more or less diluted, according to the proportion of the 
burning or acrimonious ingredient. 
Fanaticism, in short, may be considered as the religious princi- 
ple, in the last stage which it can reach, when once it has gone 
eyond its proper condition of maturity. If, m this world, it 
could reach this enviable state of ripeness, and could there re- 
main, we should have no such thing as visionary, or rancorous 
religion. But alas! the elements in which Piety must live, and 
move, and have its being, on earth, are sadly unfavourable to its 
preservation in this condition. It is too frequently urged on, by 
their influence, to an ulterior process. What may be called the 
saccharine combination is too apt to be followed by another, of a 
different description. To the mildness and the sweetness, there 
often succeeds a fiery atid intoxicating quality: and then we have 
the new wine of Enthusiasm. If circumstances should be favour- 
able, this product may possibly endure for a long period, without 
material change, It may even become mellow by the lapse of 
time, But if the external influences should be fierce and sultry, 
there may follow, and there often has followed, another fermenta- 
tion: and the result ix, a sour, acrid, corrosive compound, of 
which the best that can be said is, that its effect may be antiseptic. 
[t may possibly preserve the heart from the corruption incident to 
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a state of spiritual apathy. It may possibly cure the soul of its 
indolent tumours, or its putrefying sores. But even if it should 
remedy one class of maladies, it may introduce another equally fatal. 
[t may eat out the very heart of benevolence and humanity. It 
may turn the milk of human kindness to gall. It may convert 
the very life-blood of the spirit into the poison of asps. 

According to the analysis of this writer, the elements of Fana- 
ticism are three: 1. The supposition of malignity on the part of 
the object of religious worship.2. A consequent detestation of 
mankind, as the subjects of a malignant Power,—And then, 3. A 
credulous conceit of the favour of heaven shown to a few, in con- 
tempt of the rules of virtue. (p. 86.) 


‘“* The fanatic, therefore,” says the author, “is much in error, but 
let it not be thought that he subverts the first principles of virtue. His 
error is to impute an intrinsic malignity, or a sheer vindictive purpose 
to the Invisible Authority : and then he conceives of himself as having, 
by his transgressions, fallen into the hands of the irresistible Avenger ; 
who, as he thinks, can take advantage of mankind only so far as sin 
brings them within the circle of his wrath; or who, once and again, 


starts forth, and catches an opportunity against men, when he finds 
them unwary or at fault.”’"—p, 08. 


It appears to us that this account of the matter ought te be 
received with very considerable caution. In the first place, 
although the error of the fanatic, as here described, may not in- 
volve, positively and directly, any “ subversion of the first prin- 
ciples of virtue,” it assuredly does that which essentially amounts 
to the same thing. [tis true, that he may not begin by trampling 
upon aff distinction between mght and wrong: but he does 
begin by ascribing a false and odious character to that Being, 
whose will is to be the standard by which all human actions must 
be tried and measured. His error is, therefore, one which cor- 
rupts and poisons the very fountain of all virtue. ‘* What must 
be the priest, where a monkey is the god?” What must be the 
worshipper, where the object of his adoration is no better than a 
fiend? What must become of “the first principles of virtue” 
among men, when the Deity whom they serve is not a God ‘ who 
loveth righteousness, and hateth iniquity,” but one who con- 
siders miquity as a trap, or pitfall, into which the unwary may be 
betrayed at every step, and so may fall, like a prey, within the 
gripe of his maligmity! What could remain on earth to deserve 
the name of virtue, if He who sitteth on the throne were not 
amimated with the spirit of a righteous judge, but were to carry 
with him to the judgment-seat the low aud treacherous craft of 
an informer, and the callous inhumanity of a public executioner! 
What, in short, would become of the “ first principles of virtue,” 
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if mankind were to be worshippers of the devil? The only 
effect of such a religion must be that, like the devils, men would 
believe and tremble. ‘There could then be no such thing as 
obedience for conscience’ sake. All obedience would be from the 
fear of falling into the hands of a power that delighted in the 
infliction of torment. Whatever virtve there might be in the 
world, would very much resemble the honesty of a man who is 
impelled to pay his debts solely by his apprehension of a lawyer's 
letter; or the public spirit of a man who should be induced to 
pay his taxes only by salutary meditation on his Majesty's writ 
of extent; or the benevolence of a man who should be withheld 
from murder only by the prospect of the gallows, A faith like 
this would, in trath, be neither more nor joes than a negation of 
all morality, In other words, it would, most effectually, subvert 
all moral principles. 

In the second place, we very much doubt whether Christian 
fanaticism, mm its origin, is rightly aseribed to a belief in the 
malevolence of the Deity, ‘That a persuasion of this kind pre- 
vailed, with greater or less intensity, in the days of Paganism, is 
indeed beyond all doubt. ‘The Supreme Being was then often 
regarded as a grudging and envious Power, that looked with 
evil eye on the enjoyments of men, and with apathy, if not with 
positive satisfaction, on their sufferings. And to this day, as the 
author observes, a similar belief, in its most preposterous ex- 
tremity, may perhaps be met with on the banks of the Ganges, 
or in the wilds of Africa, But it may be gravely questioned 
whether the fanaticism which has, at times, defaced and blotted 
the lustre of Christianity, can be said to have set out with any 
such persuasion. One can easily imagine how a man, whose 
temperament is saturnine, and whose moral sense is, at the same 
time keen, may gradually degenerate into an unsparing censor, 
or even an unrelenting persecutor, without seeking for the origi 
of his perversions in any notions blasphemously dishonourable to 
his God, It is by no means very unnatural that a person, thus 
physically and morally constituted, should have his thoughts 
perpetually arrested by the picture of the Deity, exhibited by 
Revelation, as the God to whom righteous vengeance belongeth, 
The meditations of such a man may easily be conceived to take 
course something like this It is true that God is benevolent 
to all. tis true that He is the Father of all mercies, gracious 
and compassionate, slow to anger, and repenteth him of the evil, 
But then it is also true that even He, perfect as He is in good- 
hess, cannot, or, at all events, does not, carry on the moral 
economy of the world without stupendous rigour, What, then, 
are they who call themselves his servants, that they should adopt 
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or countenance a different and more indulgent rule, than that 
which manifestly prevails throughout the whole scheme of the 
Divine Government? In what light can they regard the man 
whose doctrines are in contradiction to God’s word, and whose 
lives are in opposition to his will! Must not such men be con- 
sidered and treated as rebels against his just authority? Must 
they not be stigmatized and pursued as enemies to their brethren, 
whose immortal souls are endangered by the pestilence of their 
teaching, or their example? And is not this a case in which 
indalgence to man is treason against the Majesty of heaven?” 
Every sane mind will perceive, in an instant, the prodigious ob- 
liquity of such a train of thought. And every one can see, too, 
that its tendency is towards the direst excesses of fauaticism, 
But surely it cannot be said that the perversion, monstrous as it 
is, necessarily involves a belief that the Ruler of the world is 
essentially vindictive and malevolent. It, in fact, involves nothing, 
save, in the first place, a persuasion that, by some occult and 
mysterious union, the severity of God is indissolubly bound up 
with lis goodness ; and, secondly, an erroneous impression that 
men are quite as much bound to make the wrath of God the 
object of their imitation as his benevolence and holiness. 

It is not to be denied that the habit of perpetually contem- 
plating the more stern and awful attributes of the Deity may, in 
the end, produce much of the very same effect that would result 
from a belief that sheer malignity formed a part of His nature. 
A man may fix his thoughts upon the heavier dispensations of 
Providence till he has no eye for the milder exhibitions of the 
Divine beneficence. He may ponder, as Augustine has some- 
where remarked, upon the mysterious predominance of evil, 
till he can discern nothing but evil. He may tremble at the 
threatenings of God's righteous displeasure, till he has lost the 
power of dwelling upoft his promises of mercy. He may, in 
short, lose himself in the clouds and darkness which form the 
tabernacle of the Almighty, till his soul is strangely enamoured 
with the gloom, so that it can derive no comfort from the serenity 
and brightness which dwell within. And when his spirit is 
thus unhappily overcast, the man will probably come forth imto 
the world in a temper of coldness and unfriendliness against his 
species. He may even be tempted to regard by far the greater 
portion of them as a miserable and foredoomed race, whose 
righteous lot it must be to drain to the very dregs the wine-cup of 
the fury of the Lord. He may talk, indeed, of the love and the 
compassion of God; but his words will be almost without mean- 
ing. In his mouth, they will be little more than certain conven- 
tional theological phrases, which find no echo in his heart. He 
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is profoundly in earnest only when he is enlarging on the indig- 
nation and wrath, the tribulation and anguish, reserved for eve 
soul of man that doeth evit. And then, perceiving that) his ful. 
minations, for the most part, roll unheeded over the heads of the 
stupid and godless multitude, his vexation becomes gradually 
virulent and rancorous. His sympathies are estranged from a 
race who seem lost and dead in trespasses and sins. Why should 
a man care for them on whom the curse of judicial blindness hath 
come down? “ Why should any one have a thought of compas- 
sion towards them that despise the compassion of God ? If they 
be hardened in their way, shall we join with you against Hinv? 
Shall we prefer you above his glory? Nay, God forbid! We 
hope to rejoice in seeing all that vengeance and indignation poured 
out, unto all eternity, upon their souls.”"* Now when a man is 
in a state to utter language like this, he is, to all intents and 
purposes, a fanatic, however guiltless he may be of imputing 
malignant dispositions to the Deity. And what will be the text 
stage of this odious frenzy, (unless it be checked by external 
circumstances, or the general prevalence of better feelings,) but 
a credulous conceit of the favour of heaven, shown to the few who 
are faithful to the inflexible justice and majesty of Heaven? And, 
lastly, when this conceit has fairly got possession of the braing— 
when the favour of Heaven has once been secured,—how poor is 
the chance which remains for the “ rules.of virtue,” the beggarly 
radiments of the moral law! Why should the approved and 
faithful servant of God waste his energies in a petty contest 
against the vulgar frailties of flesh or spirit? He has earned his 
exemption from the toils of this poor and puny warfare. He is 
fighting the battles of the Lord against His avowed and open 
adversaries. He is, as it were, a public and consecrated man. 
In his own individual person, the assaults of earthly passion are 
not worth the trouble of resistance. ‘The leader of an army may 
be himself a Sybarite, if he can but inspire his followers with a 
contempt of hardship, and toil, and privation.. And, even so, the 
spiritual commander may be a profligate and a voluptuary, or an 
example of any vice or corruption under heaven; but what of 
that? He is still a chosen instrument for arraying the host of 
the faithful against the adversaries of the living God! And thus 
it is that, by a circuitous descent, a man may gradually come 
down, as many have come down, from the loftiest emimences of 
austere virtue, to the lowest and murkiest depths of ferocity and 
sensuality. 


© ‘This'is aetually the languoge of Owen iu his Exposition of the 190th Psulw, p. 
910. 
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So much for fanaticism in general; We now come to the most 
conspicuous varieties in it, as exhibited by the author, under four 


principal designations, which we leave him to describe in his own 
words : 


“ The first of these will comprehend all instances wherein malignant 
religious sentiments turn inward upon the unhappy subject of them: to 
the second class will belong that more virulent sort of fanaticism which 
looks abroad for its victims: the third embraces the combination of in- 
temperate religious zeal with military sentiments, or with national pride, 
and the love of power : to the fourth class must be reserved all instances 
of the more intellectual kind, and which stand connected with opinion 
and dogma. Our first sort then is Austere; the second Cruel ; the third 
Ambitious ; and the fourth Factious. 


“ Or, for the purpose of fixing a characteristie mark upon each of our 
classes, as above named, let it be permitted us to entitle them as follows 
—namely, the first, The Fanaticism of the ScoURGE ; or of personal in- 
fliction : the second, the Fanaticism of the Branp; or of immolation and 
cruelty ; the third, the Fanaticism of the Banner ; or of ambition and 


conquest: and the fourth, the Fanaticism of the Sympon; or of creeds, 
dogmatism, and ecclesiastical virulence.” 


The first of the above varieties, the Fanaticism of self-inflic- 
tion, would seem to admit of a sufficiently simple explanation, 
when traced to its original. The New Testament abounds in 
precepts which represent self-denial as almost the life and soul of 
Christianity. ‘Che Christian is to take up his cross. He is to 
mortify the flesh. He is to pluck out the offending eye, and to 
cut off the offending hand. He is to die unto sin, and to live 
only unto righteousness. ‘The world is to be crucified unto him, 
and he unto the world. His whole life is to be a state of mees- 
sant warfare. He must be prepared, at all times, to resist unto 
blood. Nothing, then, that he can do or suffer, will ever be too 
much, ‘The mind which was in Christ Jesus, must likewise be 
in him, ‘The imitation of his Saviour must be the great business 
of his life, He must purify himself, even as Christ was pure. It 
is only through much tribulation that he can enter into the king- 
dom of Christ. It is only through sufferings that he can be 
made perfect. For him, therefore, the world must be no place 
of enjoyment. All its pleasures are no better than snares. Mar- 
riage itself is but a dangerous concession to the passions. For 
though the Apostle has pronounced it to be honourable in all, yet 
the same Apostle has given a formidable description of its perils 
and embarrassments. He has said that it is good for‘a man not 
to touch a woman; and has declared it to be his desire, that all 
could be, in this respect, even as he was himself. Now we have 
only to conceive a very conscientious and very injudicious man 
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brooding incessantly over such thoughts as these; and then we 
shall be, at once, in possession of the rise and progress of all 
manner of ascetic extravagance and absurdity, “ The flesh,” 
such a person may say, “ must be subdued. But I cannot 
subdue the flesh, if I am to remain in the midst of the world, 
where all the lusts of the flesh are in riotous predominance, 
What then can I do but retire from the world and live in soli- 
tude; far remote from sights and sounds which may awaken the 
offending Adam within me.” ‘To solitude, then, he retires. But, 
alas! the offending Adam pursues him to his hermitage or his 
cell. What, then, is to be done? The flesh, in order to be 
subdued, must be positively crucified. And how is this to be 
effected, but by fastings, and by macerations, and by watchings} 
and if these are not sufficient for the purpose, by cold and naked- 
ness; or by hair shirts, and iron girdles, and tormenting penances, 
and merciless flagellations. Again, “ Matrimony,” the same in- 
dividual will probably say, “ may be a very holy and honourable 
state. But, for my own part, IT am unable to reconcile it with 
those exalted notions of purity which enter into the perfection of 
the Christian character. At all events, it is a state of awful re- 
sponsibility, and incessant distraction. [ should despair, if en- 
gaged in it, of fixing my thoughts on things above, where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of God. The best thing is to keep clear 
of it altogether. There will then be some fair chance, at least, 
of escaping from the cares which so often pierce men to the very 
soul, and which frequently drown them in destruction and per- 
dition, Surely it cannot be otherwise than wise and safe to em- 
brace the condition which an Apostle has pronounced to be of all 
others the most desirable.” We have here a course of reflection 
which might easily pass through the minds of men intent upon 
the attainment of Christian perfection. No one, to be sure, can 
be at a loss in exposing its absurdity. But yet, no one is to be 
envied who can look, without respect, and even veneration, on 
the motives which give birth to such unearthly imaginings. We 
agree most cordially with the author, in considering all such 
struggles against the earthly parts of our nature as manifest indi- 
cations of an immortal principle within us. Feelings like these 
could never arise in the bosom of a creature: who was not con- 
scious of a destiny which stretches out beyond the boundaries’ of 
this “ visible diurnal sphere.” But stall it must be obvious that, 
when once such notions have got possession of the brain, there is, 
literally, no end to the perversions and extravagancies that may 
follow. ‘The spasmodic heavings of- human nature against the 
peine forte et dure, laid upon it by a tyrannical system; the cor- 
rosive action of the mind upon itself, when the passions and 
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affections are forbidden to go forth upon external objects; the 
ceaseless computation of the precise amount of self-restraint and 
torment which may be needful, as it were, to fill up, in the flesh, 
that which is yet behind in the afflictions of Christ * the growing 
contempt for the frivolous or sensual multitudes, who live care- 
lessly and at ease, and who know nothing of the daily death 
which is undergone by the faithful servants of God; and, lastly, 
the secret pride with which the swelling accumulation of con- 
scientious and voluntary suffering may at length be contemplated 
by the unsocial man,—all these may work together, in various 
proportions and degrees, till the ascetic becomes alienated in 
heart from his fellow men. And then it is that the gall distils 
into his soul. Then it is that a suffusion of virulence and ran- 
cour spreads itself imperceptibly throughout his whole mental 
and moral temperament. And thus it is that, in some natures, 
the comparatively mild ingredients of superstition or enthu- 
siasm, may gradually ferment into the most acrid and venomous 
Fanaticism. 

The author's analysis of the matter is considerably more ela- 
borate than the above. He imagines, in the first place, that 
there are some natures too proud and stubborn to endure that 
misery should hunt them, and overtake them, and grapple with 
them, and bring them down, No—they are resolved to turn and 
face it. And not only so; they are determined to meet it half 
way. Whether we will, or whether we will not, the bread of 
adversity and the water of affliction must be our inevitable por- 
tion in this world. Is it not, then, a braver and a wiser thing to 
seize the bitter preparation, and to swallow it with desperate 
courage, than forcibly to be drenched with it, like an unreason- 
ing brute. If pain and sorrow are to be the lot of man, why 
should he stand shivering at the brink, instead of plunging at 
once into the element, in which, sooner or later, he must be 
immersed, in spite of his reluctance and his terror? If this 
life is to be no better than a long discipline of Misery, why 
should we delay to frequent her school, until ease and self-indul- 
gence have unfitted us for hardship and endurance? If wrath 
must go forth against us, why should we heap it up, by putting 
off the evil day! Why should we render the burden, which must 
fall upon us, utterly intolerable, by a course of feeble and 
cowardly hesitation, which, in the end, will only relax our knees, 
and prepare us to be crushed under the load? Let us, therefore, 
* daily converse with ghastly despair, and nullify fear by fami- 
liarity.” We certainly cannot undertake to say that there may 


* Coloss. i, 24. 
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not have been such modes of thought and feeling. Something of 
the same kind has, undoubtedly, been exemplified in the history 
of suicide. Men have been known to kill themselves, purely 
from the fear of death! And, again, we remember to have read, 
(somewhere, we believe, in the writings of Jeremy Taylor,) of a 
Polish schoolmaster, Petrus Jlosuanus by name, who had well nigh 
crazed himself by perpetual meditation on the Divine Deerees, 
till he became ‘‘ weary of conjectures.” He accordingly laid 
violent hands upon himself, in order that he might rush, at once, 
into those eternal fires, which he believed to have been prepared 
for himself, and the apprehension of which he found too horrible 
to be borne. A similar impatience of suspense, or a similar 
resolution to dare and defy the worst, may possibly have driven 
many inte a course of the most frightful austerities. ‘This sort of 
“ desperate and sullen pride” may possibly be found at this day 
among the insane deyotees of Hindostan, And the peculiar 
studies of the author may also have enabled him to disgover dis- 
tinct traces of the same temper, in the history of those forms of 
Fanaticism which emerged out of the corruption of the Gospel. 
We believe, with him, that the secrets of the monastic prison- 
house, if. they could be fully explored, would disclose many a tale 
which would harrow up the soul, and freeze the blood, and be- 
wilder the understanding. But still we have considerable doubts 
whether the element, which he believes himself to have detected, 
has ever entered very largely, or very generally, into the virulent 
religionism of the cloister, We apprehend that many of its most 
raeprone phenomena may be reasonably accounted for, without 
aving recourse to any such hypothesis. —__ 

But, secondly,—* a consciousness of guilt, and a dread of re- 
tribution,” are much more common ingredients in the composi- 
tion of the fanatic, than that which we have just been considering. 
They naturally prompt the self-condemned culprit to self-in- 
flicted severities. And, here, we may remark, that a certain dash 
of crafty and world-like wisdom is sometimes apt to mix itself up 
with the most frantic extravagance. ‘The conscious sinner, as 
the author truly says, “ would fain take the engine of retributive 
torment into his own hand, lest it should be laid hold of by the 
Vindictive Power he dreads. And the hope he entertains of 
acting always as proxy for the minister of justice in his own case, 
bears proportion to the rigour with which he exercises the func- 
tion of executioner.” But nevertheless, it has been occasionally 
found that the arrangement is not altogether to the disadvantage 
of the penitent. When he has got the Scourge into his own 
grasp, he will be strongly tempted to put a full value upon every 
stripe. He will be secretly impelled to institute a scale of com- 
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mutation which, if it does not do a great deal for the relief of his 
sinful body, may yet be, eventually, much in favour of his soul, 
If, for instance, a thousand or two of vigorous lashes, can clear 
off from the debtor side of his account one whole year of cease- 
less and unspeakable agony in the Purgatorial fire,—the bargain, 
after all, will not be a very bad one for the sufferer. And every 
one knows that this sort of compromise is extremely prevalent in 
the spiritual arithmetic of the Romish Church, Still, even though 
the dividend should be small, under this system of composition, 
when compared with the full amount which might be rigorously 
exacted, it is absolutely wonderful that human fortitude should 
be equal to the voluntary payment of it, day after day, and year 
after year. “ What spectacle in nature can be so monstrous, 
what at first sight so mexplicable, as that of an excruciated de- 
votee, who scorns even to writhe or to sigh under tortures, which 
other men would not endure for an hour, to save or to obtain a 
mountain of gold?” And how much more astounding is it, that 
pride should, sometimes, continue the payment, which was first 
exacted by a stricken conscience, even after it may be presumed 
that, according to the accredited mode of reckoning, the debt has 
been fairly liquidated?) And yet this is even so. ‘There is some- 
thing im spontaneous suffering which seems to give tenfold value 
to every pang. ‘The voluntary martyr comes at length to a point, 
at which he seems to himself strong enough almost to defy the 
vengeance of heaven. From thenceforward every step “ over the 
burning marle” carries him beyond the claim of his incensed ad- 
versary, and sets him forward on the high road, not only of 
security, but of honour and of merit. And then his spirit begins 
to soar upwards, and to vaunt itself in all the pomp, and magni- 
ficence, and prodigality, of wretchedness. “ Must we not mourn” 
—asks the writer—“ over the infatuations of our nature, as we 
watch the ascent of the soul that climbs towards the sky, only to 
carry there a sullen defiance of eternal justice.” And then fol- 
loweth a simile—a very forced and vile one in our opinion—but 
which we give the reader as a specimen of the author's style, 
when he is hovering, as he sometimes does, in the debateable 
region between the sublime and the ridiculous: “ So the bird of 
prey, beat off from the fold, and torn with the shepherd’s shafts, 
—its plumage ruffled and stained with gore,—flaps the wing on 
high, and fronts the sun, as if to boast before heaven of its auda- 
city and its wounds,” (p. 101.) 

But how shall we describe the next change which, in many an 
instance, has been known to come over the spirit of the starved, 
and overwatched, and scourged, and tortured ascetic? How ts 
it that the man whose flesh had been eaten into by the leathern 
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girdle round his loins, and who, yet, never betrayed the anguish 
by groan, or by gesture, or by look,—how is it that he who could 
abstract his soul from all sense of pain, aud thus show himself the 
conqueror of nature,—how is it that he should slide down from 
the loftiest eminence of religious heroism, to the vilest of all de- 
basement,—that of religious knavery? Who is there that can 
trace the obscure, and tortuous, and, as it were, subterraneous 

ath of this melancholy descent? It is notorious that, in the 
Teast, self-torture is, frequently, a sort of charlatanerie, which is 
taken up by many as a regular calling or profession: and there 
the practitioners are, from the first moment of their career to the 
last, the same unchanged characters. ‘They do not reach their 
debasement by a regular course of degeneracy. They are, 
throughout, consistently following their vocation. And they have 
their reward in the staring wonderment and stupid veneration of 
the ignorant multitude. But what are we to say to the cases re- 
corded in the annals of Christian monkery ?—to cases, in which the 
power of lofty, though perverted, sentiments, has domineered over 
the solicitings of the flesh, and silenced the pleading of agonized 
nerves and quivering fibres,—and where all this has ended in the 
subjection -of the man to motives but little better than those 
which actuate a common mountebank? How, in short, are we 
to account for any of the various instances, in which men have 
begun as enthusiasts, and ended as impostors? It has not been 
our fortune ever to meet .with any thing that approaches to a 
clear solution of this strange and awful class of phenomena. 
The author has made some attempt at an explanation. (p. 103.) 
But, in truth, he has, after all, done little more than state the fact. 
The religious hero, he tells us, becomes the prey of vanity and 
ambition; and vanity and ambition quickly sap the more imagi- 
uative and passionate emotions: and the substitution of ignoble 
sentiments for those of the deeper sort, meets us every day; and 
thus it is that the sincere enthusiast becomes at length a dealer in 
religious, oy rather, in superstitious craft. And again,—‘ Reli- 
gious delusion”—he says—“ is, in fact, found to coalesce readily, 
on the one hand, with soft sensualities, and, on the other,—strange 
amalgam !—with mercenary calculations. Oftener than can be 
told has pious heroism slid down, by a rapid descent, into sor- 
did hypocrisy; and the stalking devotee of yesterday, has become, 
to day, a sheer knave.” ‘This may be all true enough; but no- 
body, is much the wiser for the statement of it. And we do not 
apprehend that the philosophy of the matter will be made much 
plainer by the following rhetorical illustration: “ Just so does a 
torrent tumble from crag to crag of the mountains, and sparkle in 
the sun, as it storms along: until reaching a level and a slimy bed, 

NO, XXX.—APR. 1834, s 
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it takes up the impurity it finds; gets sluggish as well as foul; 
and at length creeps silent through the oozy channels of a swamp.” 
This is ingenious and striking enough, But it does not go to the 
essence of the difficulty; which difficulty 1s, to explain how the 
moral, or spiritual dorrent, ever reaches its bed of slime and mud; 
or, in plain language, how it is that any one, who, for a great 
portion of his life, has been conversant with exalted, though mis- 
taken motives of action, should, at any time, so utterly forget 
them, as to surrender himself to impulses which direct the most 
despicable of mankind. We do not quarrel with the author for 
having failed to elucidate this mystery: for it is no disgrace to 
fail where no other human being has succeeded. For ourselves, 
we are disposed to-regard such ignominious revolutions of cha- 
racter, as examples of the retribution which Nature, or rather the 
God of Nature, inflicts, wherever violence has been done to the 
ordinances and principles of the human constitution, whether 
physical or moral. It is impossible to violate the laws of our 
nature with impunity, They will always, in some mode or other, 
vindicate themselves. And if the assault upon them should be car- 
ried on with obstinacy and perseverance, some monstrous result 
may, almost certainly, be anticipated. We may be unable either 
to predict, or to trace, the consequences. No person can fore- 
tel, with entire certainty, all the effects of an unnatural regimen on 
the body. It will operate in a thousand various ways, according 
to the various temperaments of individuals. And so it is with the 
mind. An unnatural diet or discipline may produce omer 
analogous to dropsy, or to fever, in the moral and intellectua 
habit, At all events there will be a derangement of some kind 
or other, And, as we have already observed, this derangement 
is just as likely to affect the moral as the rational powers. It 
often affects them both, in various degrees. ‘The enthusiast is a 
madman, ‘The fanatic is either a gloomy or a raving madman. 
The religious impostor and charlatan is a crafty maniac: for 
cunning is a quality which is often most copiously developed in 
the progress of mental derangement. And the origin of the 
whole is very generally to be sought in the indulgence of some 
inordinate propensity, or the application of some erroneous dis- 
cipline. ‘This exposition of the matter may, possibly, seem vague 
and unsatisfactory enough. We shall be deeply thankful to any 
one who will investigate the matter more closely and more suc- 
cessfully, 
The accumulation of a vast fund of superfluous merit is the 
last exploit achieved by the genius of austere fanaticism. The 
rocess is somewhat similar to that by which a man, who begins 
ife overwhelmed with incumbrances, takes up the habits of a 
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miser, and ends, not only with a clear estate, but with inordinate 
wealth to boot. In one respect, however, the parallel fails, ‘The 
spiritual capitalist is sometimes generous, sometimes even osten- 
tatiously prodigal. He is now a prosperous man, All fear of 
poverty is removed. He has enough to spare, out of his abund- 
ance, for them that need. Hundreds of indigent souls become 
dependent upon him. His expenditure, therefore, must be enor- 
mous; too great, perhaps, to admit of a relaxation of his severe 
and self-denying practices. ‘The fund must, at all events, be 
kept up to its full amount. He has now, however, a new and 

werful set of motives. In the first place, the necessitous must 
not be left to perish. And, secondly, the influence and the gran- 
deur which surround the master of so much disposable treasure, 
is far too gratifying to be easily abandoned. ‘The course of self- 
infliction is, accordingly, continued. Habit has made it compa- 
ratively easy. The consciousness of high beneficence, and the 
secret love of power, now render it positively delightful. The 
result is well known, ‘The Western Church was, for ages, fur- 
nished with stupendous reservoirs of vicarious responsibility ; and 
a race of emaciated, crazy, self-tortured enthusiasts, became, in 
effect, the dispensers of salvation ! 

Perhaps no false or corrupt religion which the world has ever 
seen, has been without its system of penances and austerities, 
The nearest approach to an exception is to be found in the re- 
ligion of Mohammed. But the reason is obvious, and has been 
justly stated by the author. The personal austerities exacted of 
the Mussulman were to be practised on the scene of mortal strife. 
The camp was to him what the cloister was to the recluse of 
Christendom. It was there that an ample vent was found for 
those feelings which armed the Monk or the Saint against his 
own flesh. ‘The child of Islam was by his very profession a war- 
rior. Mohammedanism was, in fact, an armed mission; and 
every mdividual soldier was a missionary. Cowls, and hair-shirts, 
and leathern girdles, were not wanted, where every man was to 
pass his life in the harness of war; and was to count hunger, and 
thirst, and hardship, and death itself, as nothing. ‘The apparatus 
of solitary self-infliction was needless, when Paradise was to be 
won, not in the cell, but in the field. 

With regard to that most portentous delusion, the Judaism of 
the Talmud, it is well known that it has penances enough! Some 
of them are enumerated by the author; and there is about them, 
—as there is about almost every thing Rabbinical—an air of such 
childish, grotesque, and monstrous extravagance, that one would 
imagine they must have been dictated by a resolution to outdo 
all the rest of mankind in absurdity. The penitent, in certain 
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specified cases, is to sit naked in an ant’s nest; or he is to break 
the ice, and plunge himself into the freezing water up to his 
nostrils, and there to remain for a space of time sufficient for the 
boiling of an egg, or in graver cases for an hour together, twice 
every day; or he is to fast for forty days continuously; or, in the 
summer months, he is to expose himself to flies and bees and 
wasps. If we are not mistaken in our recollection, Lightfoot 
somewhere produces an instance of a Rabbi, who was found 
voluntarily enduring penal torments, inflicted by venomous or 
voracious insects on his flesh; and, on being asked what was the 
sin for which he was suffering, replied that he had, some time 
since, omitted to give a penny to a beggar! It never occurred 
to the worthy man that the affair might have been much more 
rationally settled by giving five or ten times the sum to the 
next beggar that applied. But all this whole apparatus of 
folly, if it ever prevailed practically to any considerable extent, 
has long gone down into utter desuetude and oblivion, And 
no wonder! In former ages, the Jew was pretty well relieved 
from all necessity for practising the arts of torment upon hin- 
self. His Christian brethren kindly took the work of expia- 
tion into their own hands. And, as for the modern children of 
Abraham,—it is not easy to imagine a class of men much less 
troubled by those vehement movements of the conscience, which 
drive the fanatic into a course of spontaneous severities. ‘The 
tables of the money-changers are not the places in which the 
spirit of austere religionism is likely to be rampant. The Israelite 
of the present day, may, indeed, be grievously incumbered with 
the traditions of his forefathers. But the whole silly and imprac- 
ticable scheme of their penitential discipline is, to him, just what 
it deserves to be, a mere lifeless letter—an empty mockery—a 
fiction introduced to give a sort of formal and theoretical perfec- 
tion to his system of theology. 

We have hitherto seen the pernicious operation of the reli- 
gious emotions, when they have acquired an acrid quality; and 
when, by an introverted action, they corrode the heart, and disturb 
the moral temperament of the individual himself. But, fre- 
quently, their morbid activity is such that they not only rend the 
patient, but make him intolerably mischievous to every one within 
his reach, And this is the class of cases which the author desig- 
nates as the Fanaticism of the Brand. We all know the keen 
resentment which is frequently aroused by conflicts of opinion. 
People are perpetually quarrelling, and lashing themselves up 
into mutual aversion, because they cannot coincide in their view 
of questions supremely unimportant to themselves, or any other 
human being. If the matter in dispute should be of any con- 
siderable moment, the discussion becomes hotter. And hence 
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the bitterness with which social intercourse is frequently infested 
by political controversy. - Now of all matters that can fall under 
discussion, there is none which agitates the spirit of man so 
deeply as religion. Men. may, sometimes, be found wha will 
violate the whole spirit of their religion, in their tempers, their 
actions, and their habits. But yet they will persecute for it, and 
possibly die for it. No partizanship is so fierce, as partizanship 
for a system of faith. ‘The matters which religion involves are so 
vast in their magnitude and their consequences,—the whole affair 
is of such overwhelming and solemn importance—that when it 
gives birth to irritation and excitement, there is no bound to the 
conflagration which may follow. And then, further, the subject 
is one which is constantly found to invest with its own proper 
solemnity and sacredness, every thing which may be, however 
accidentally, attached to it. Not only the essence of the thing 
itself, but its mere equipments and appendages, appear to the 
eye of the faithful to be enveloped in the same mysterious and 
consecrated mantle. And hence it is that all merely “ secular 
contentions seem vapid and trivial,” when compared to that con- 
flict between mind and mind which is kindled by unearthly in- 
terests. Common hatred now rises into immortal abhorrence. 
Wrath swells to execration; and every ill wish breaks out in ana- 
themas.” 

All this is unquestionable; and, when followed out into its 
consequences, goes nigh, we think, to the solution of most of the 
cases of the persecuting fanaticism. But this is not enough to 
satisfy the author. ‘The insanity has sometimes been at once so 
absurd and so outrageous, that he is tempted to look still further 
beneath the surface, in order to find other agencies which contri- 
bute to the production of such horrible results. He apprehends 
that there is something yet deeper than we have yet examined, 
“in the tendency to employ torments and death as meaus of 
persuasion.” And in order completely to account for such 
astounding infatuation, he supposes the rancorous passion to be 
guilty of something like a paralogism, and to run after its victim 
in a sort of vicidus circle. For instance,—the furious zealot is 
intent upon the destruction of a heretic. But the heretic hap- 
pens to be a person of unimpeachable worth and innocence; 
blameless in every respect, save that of an inflexible dissent from 
the opinions of the persecutor. At first sight, then, it seems 
quite abominable to let loose the furies of pious vengeance upon 
the head of a righteous and exemplary man, ‘There 1s somethin 
within which powerfully remonstrates against the iniquity of the 
deed. How, then, is this internal resistance to be suppressed? 
By what contrivance is innocence to be invested with the darkest 
attributes of guilt, and thus marked out as a fit sacrifice to the 
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Moloch of orthodoxy ? Why truly, there are the forms of judicial 
proceeding—the awtul solemnities of justice. ‘The man is, 
beyond all question, chargeable with error—with very dangerous 
error. It is, therefore, at least fit that he should be consigned to 
custody by the guardians of the faith. And when he 1s there, 
what but the dungeon must be his portion! And with whom 
will he thenceforth be connected, in the imagination of all, but 
with criminals and misbelievers!) And while he is thus herded 
with that class of miscreants, there will gradually gather about 
him a savour of ignominy. ‘The freshness of his fair fame will 
undergo a blight. He entered his cell in the firmness and majesty 
of conscious rectitude. He comes forth from it, pale with the 
paleness of a withering captivity, and perhaps worn down with 
sickness of heart, and shaken to pieces with horrible imaginings. 
He is now, therefore, openly numbered with the transgressors. 
And when this is so, his enemy will be comforted with the 
thought that he has a fair and reasonable licence to hate him. 
But this is not the whole. “The rack may probably be employed, 
purely in mercy to the soul of the misguided man. And _ this 
puts him beyond the pale of human sympathy at once. His 
shrieks and groans are his accusers. ‘They are the accents which 
are often heard to issue from the lips of hardened guilt. Here, 
then, there is an end of all misgiving or remorse. ” Why should 
there be compassion for one on whom the laws of God and man 
are at work! =‘ ‘The circle of our ideas is now complete. Our 
moral instincts come round to their close. We breathe again: 
and by inflicting those heavy mjuries, which are presumplive evi- 
dence of demerit, we prove to ourselves, as well as to the world, 
that the object of our hatred was, indeed, worthy of detestation.” 

Now we must honestly confess that we do not quite know what to 
say to all this. [tis a somewhat dark and tortuous exposition of the 
matter, We all know, indeed, how natural it is for men to hate 
those whom they have injured. But it is rather a startling refine- 
ment in malignity, to jure a man for the express purpose of 
having a good reason for hating him! It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that there is one familiar instance in which an enemy was 
pursued to destruction by a sort of circuitous contrivance, some- 
what similar to that which is here ascribed by the author to 
fanatical malevolence. Every one has probably heard of the man 
who said to a dog that displeased him, “ I will not beat thee, but 
I will give thee a bad name;” and immediately set up the cry of, 
mad dog! And, in this case, no one, we suppose, would have 
been much surprised to see the scrupulous persecutor subse- 
quently joming the hue and cry, and in at the death of the 
ill-fated quadruped. It is, further, very possible that during 
the rabid fanaticism of the French Revolution, there were some 
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among the numbers suspected of being suspicious persons, who 
may have been victims of this sort of moral logic! And if so, no 
man can say that the same resolute distortion of humanity and 
common sense may not have sacrificed its thousands, or its tens 
of thousands, during the bloodiest centuries in the annals of 
Christendom. Nevertheless, we, somehow or other, have our 
doubts about the theory. We, really, are not quite deep enough 
in the matter to affirm it, or to contradict it. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves with recommending it to the investigation of 
the sagacious analysts of human nature. 

It is quite impossible for us to follow the writer throughout the 
process of anatomical demonstration exhibited in this section. He 
shows himself a bold and skilful, but certainly not an unfeeling 
operator. No department of the morbid anatomy of the subject 
escapes him. But his knife is under the guidance of a firm hand 
and a steady eye: and his voice is frequently heard to mitigate 
the disgust and horror excited by the spectacle, and to bespeak 
our compassion for the unhappy men who were transformed by 
the hideous disease which possessed them, into the tormenters 
and executioners of the human race. His representation of the 
Papacy, though perhaps a little exaggerated in its drawing, and 
somewhat fierce in its colouring, is, on the whole, executed with 
gieat fidelity and power. The whole is a tremendous commen- 
tary on the well-known maxim, that no corruption is so pestilent 
as the corruption of what is best. In Scripture, the promise of 
grace, and the declaration of wrath, appear combined together, as 
it were, by a sort of chemical union. They coalesce into a com- 
pound whose properties are distinct from those which belong to 
either of the separate ingredients ; and they form together the me- 
dicine which alone can purify and regenerate the world. But the 
Papal alchymy has effected a violent and pernicious decomposition 
of these two elements ; in consequence of which, they have, in a 
great measure, lost the healing qualities possessed by them in com- 
bination. In the hands of the Romish physician the one often be- 
comes a deadly narcotic; the other a virulent poison which brings 
on trembling, and horror, and prostration of heart. In the Papal 
system, justice and mercy have not embraced each other. They 
have each held an independent empire. The Romish doctrine, 
or at least the Romish practice, of remission, has well nigh de- 
throned the moral sense. ‘The Romish doctrine of retribution 
has smitten down the spirit of man beneath the domination of the 
priesthood. And the result has been a despotism more cruel 
and more perfidious than the world has ever beheld. What is 
the Papal scheme of absolution, but a sanctuary open for vice 
and guilt; a mercenary retreat for all impurity and unholiness? 
And what—as this writer asks—what is the Papal purgatory, or the 
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Papal hell, but the state prison of the Papal tyranny? What are 
the inflictions of the infernal dungeon itself, but the exemplars of 
sacerdotal barbarity? What is the Romish place of perdition, 
but a place of punishment for the infidel, and the heretic, and 
whoever may provoke the jealousies of the church! And what 
impression does this sort of theology convey of the Divine cha- 
racter and government ! 


“ Under such an influence, we learn to think that the most heinous 
crimes, —crimes aggravated by a full knowledge of religion, and com- 
mitted in the face of its sanctions, —enjoy perpetual impunity, by the 
means of a villainous and interested mispriscon on the part of the func- 
tionaries of heaven: so that, in fact, justice takes no hold of those, whose 
fortune it is to be born upon a canonical soil, and where, the dispensing 
power having its agents, pardons are always in the market. The actual 
state of morals in countries where, age after age, nothing has been tole- 
rated that might serve to correct the proper influence of popery,—Spain, 
Portugal, Italy,—-is proof enough that these suppositions are not ima- 
ginary.” ‘True it is,” the author adds, ‘ that the ecclesiastical hell 
of the Romish despostism has, of late, been closed, and a seal set upon 
it by the strong hand of the civil power, or the stronger hand of popular 
opinion ; bat the dogma is what it was, and where it was. The pent- 
up fire of its revenge still murmurs through the vaults of the spiritual 
edifice, from the mouth of the ‘Tagus to the Carpathian mountains ; 
give it only wind, and how should it rage to the skies! The Waldenses, 
the Lollards, the Reformed of Germany, Italy, Spain, Holland, Eng- 
land, and the Huguenots of France, were the victims, not of a cruel age, 
but of a cruel doctrine ; and that doctrine is as cruel now, as it was in 
the pontificate of Innocent Fanaticism, p. 176. 


Of course, it is no dithcult matter to see how the most hideous 
forms of fanatical rage should emerge out of a cauldron like this. 
Under a spiritual autocracy, spiritual rebellion was to be crushed 
without delay, and without remorse. And what was there to 
arrest the arm of vengeance? ‘The obstinate rebel was already 
doomed to eternal flames. What then could it matter whether 
the work of wrath began a little later or a little earlier?) What 
were the torments of ‘the stake itself, but a slight foretaste of the 
flames which never might be quenched? And how weak was the 
compassion which would spare the heretic these few grains of 
misery, When the spectacle might possibly preserve a multitude 
of souls from eternal and hopeless suffering? Here, then, was a 
principle which, at once, threw the gates of hell wide open, and 
provided an easy entrance tor all the furies which have ever sent 
the sword and the brand throughout Christendom ; ; and caused all 
other tyranny to pate its me tlectual fires” before the tyranny of 
Rome. Subsidiary to these horrors was the compulsive celibacy 
of religious orders, which has so often converted the human heart 
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into a laboratory of the hottest venom; and the institution of the 
confessional, which has made the ear of the church the cloaca 
maxima of the Christian world. We are unable to follow the 
author through his investigation of these atrocities, We cannot 
however forbear to present the reader with his picture of the 
Inquisition, and of the passions which preside there. It may 
possibly appear to some a little overwrought, But,—we say it 
in sorrow for abused and perverted humanity,—there can be little 
doubt as to the substantial truth of the representation. 


Shall we pass from the light and air of an English court, to some 
pestilent cavern of the Holy Office ?—an atmosphere in which Justice 
has never borne to remain even an hour, and in which Mercy never 
spoke.* The reverend assessors, with their obsequious ministers—tools 
in hand, are, we will imagine, drawn in even proportions from the three 
classes just specified. To the right and left sit those of the first sort— 
the lookers on, whose vote for the use of the rack and pully has often had 
a motive more detestable than even the most horrid malice, and who 
hasten the consent of the court to a fatal sentence that they may save 
the hour of some adulterous appointment, Next are those of our second 
class, in whose bosoms mingled passions, and alternate irreconcilable de- 
sires, are beating like the waves of a tempest-troubled sea. ‘To them is 
not this very hour of gloomy service the season toward which tumultuous 
emotions have long been tending, as the time when they should get vent ? 
It is then that the grinding torments of wounded pride or despair are to 
relax awhile ; as if the culprit (Jew, or Moor, or heretic) who is to groan 
his hour upon the wheel, were to take up as substitute the anguish that 
grasps the heart of his judge. Nay, we do not carry imagination too 
far ;—it belongs to human nature thus to feel ;—the sight, and even the 
infliction of extreme saffering, loosens for a moment the gripe of internal 
distress, The vulture of remorse or revenge forgets his part to glare 
upon other agonies, and rests appeased in listening to another's sighs. 

‘““ But what say we of the President of the Court? to him we must 

* « The author will be thought to bave forgotten that the great Ximenes de Cisneros 
presided eleven years in the court of the Inquisition. Did then neither Justice nor 
Mercy accompany the cardinal in his descents to the vaults of the Holy Office? Yes, 
the Justice and the Mercy of the Romish Church went with him there, By what rule 
are we to think of men—that of their professions, or that of their deeds? During the 
inquisitor-generalship of Ximenes, fifty thousand Moors, under terror of death and 
torture, received the grace of baptism; while more than an equal number of the re- 
fractory were condemned. Of these, two thousand five hundred and thirty-six he 
burned alive. Or, supposing the whole number to have been evenly distributed through 
the period of his presidentship, it will appear that between Sanday and Sunday of every 
week of those years he committed (to reject the odd two hundred and forty-eight) four 
men or women to the flames! Let it be affirmed that, in the ‘* New Regulations,” some 
regard was paid to the rights of the accused; yet was the entire process a horrible 
snare, so contrived as tu render the escape of the victim almost impossible. Besides, 
is not reason insulted by talking at all of the justice of the details of a judicial process, 
the object of which was to maintain an execrable usurpation? We may mourn indeed 
that a mind of fine quality should be found in company with a Torquemada; but we 
must not so outrage the great principles of virtue as, on account of talents or accom- 
plishments, to skreen one murderer of thousands, while we consign another to infamy.” 
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allow the praise of loftier motives. Not since sunset of yesterday has 
he tasted bread, or moistened his shrivelled bloodless lip. Watching and 
prayer, though they have not spent him, have wrought up the chronic 
fever of his pulse to a tremulous height, that almost reaches delirium, 
Yet settled and calm is his front, and his eye glazed :—the spirit, how is 
it abstracted from mortal connexions | human sympathies are as remote 
from his soul as are the warmth, the fruits, and the pleasures of a sult 
Syrian glen, from the glaciers and snow that encrust the summits of 
Lebanon. The communion of the soul is with the things of another 
world.—Alas! not the world of love and joy, but the gulf of misery! 
In every sense, immediate and figurative, this terrible personage is son 
and minister of hell. And now he comes from his cell to his chair that 
he may again realize, in a palpable, visible, and audible form, those con- 
ceptions of pain, horror, revenge, perdition, upon which the monotonous 
meditations of his cloister are employed. The dark ideas that haunt his 
imagination, night and day, stoop the wing to this hour, in which the 
implements of anguish are to bring forth shrieks and groans, such as 
shall give new vividness to the fading impression of misery which he 
delights to revolve. 

‘* Idle, ah how idle is the hope entertained by the cold and shuddering 
culprit, when, as brought up trom his dungeon, he rapidly peruses each 
reverend visage in expectation of descrying on one, or upon another, the 
traces of reason and mercy !—Alas, it is for this very purpose, and ne 
other, it is to sigh, to shrink, to writhe, to shriek, that he has been 
dragged to the dim chamber of the Holy Office:—he stands where he 
stands, because the men who sit to mock him with forms of law, have 
need (each in a special manner) of the spectacle of his misery. 

* Does the history of popish tyranny bear out, or does it refute ovr 


descriptions >—let them stand or be condemned by an appeal to records 
that are open to every eye. —p. 202—20. 


[tis some relief to pass from the Fanaticism of the Brand, to 
the Fanaticism of the Banner: from the pestilential damp, and 
deadly gloom of the inquisitor’s den,—{over whose portal 1s 
written, "Lasciate ogni speranza, vot ch entrate,)—to the “ broad 
field and open sky.” if we are to perish, cries Ajax, let us a 
least perish in the hght of day. If persecution must come, let 
come arrayed in the pomp and circumstance of war, rather than 
in the cowl, and the scapulary, and the frock. Let it come with 
its slaughter weapon unsheathed, rather than with its infernal 
apparatus of secret torture. Let it come, with noble daring and 
generous cmouon in its Wain, rather than with the cowardly and 
viperous passions engendered in the cold and dark and cruel 
places of superstition. “ In cscaping from the Consistory to the 
Camp, we seem to breathe again.’ ‘The fanatical soldier may, 
perhaps, have been the minister of as wide a desolation as the 
fanatical priest. But better is it to fall in a glorious struggle for 
our hearths aad altars, than to be dragged dowa into subterraneous 
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shambles: and to render up our spirit in groans, which fall apon 
hearts like the granite of the walls around them, Nay, more— 
even a military massacre, is a less hideous thing, than a wholesale 

The author's section on this subject is extremely interesting. 
The comparison between the spirit of Mohammed, and the spirit 
of the Crusaders, strikes us as very justly conceived, and powerfully 
executed, The pretare of Bernard, that most wonderfal of 
Monks,--(whose trampet maddened the whole of Europe, but 
sent forth, alas! a most encenain sonnd, when it spoke in the 
tone of propheey)——is wrought up with great felicity and force, 
And lastly, there is something very animated, and very instraetive, 
in his review of the progress of the national mind among the Jewish 
nations; begwnme from the period of the captivity, and ending 
with the destrwetion of the Holy City, [tis very remarkable that 
Idolatry should have been unlearned at Babylon, the very Pande- 
monium of Retihious deities, When this vile slough of superstition 
was cast of, one might have imagined that the chosen 
would, as at was, have renewed their youth, and have been almost 
like men created anew unio righteousness and true holiness, Then, 
if ever, wt wght be hoped, that the world would indeed have look- 
ed upon a consecrated race, a whole nation of priests, a people 
devoted to the sermee of the One Living God, and distingutsh- 
ed by manifest dications of his favour. But it was not so.— The 
doctrines of immortality, indeed, then began (if we may so speak) 
to transpire more sensibly than they had ever done before, and to 
give a new character to the national feeling and theology. Under 
the Maceabees we find exemplified, for the first time, the spit, 
not merely of ardent nationality, but of religious martyrdom. 
The hope of “ a better resurrection,” then began to animate the 
heroes and the matrons of Israel. But together with this feeling, 
there seems to have grown up, from generation to generation, a 
deepenimg impatience of foreign domination. ‘The yoke they had 
tocndure was successively imposed by the heathen and the idolater: 
and, to them, the abominations of idolatry were now become in- 
tolerable. And thus it was that a spirit of fanatical inveteracy was, 
for three centuries, constantly gathering in the public mind: and 
“after many a portentous heave, it at length burst forth, and spread 
an universal rum.” 

_ The working of this temper was rendered more fierce and more 
intense by various causes ;—the prevalence of sectartan aud fac- 
tious violence—the confident expectation of the Messiah—the 
hope of national deliverance—the prospect of an Empire of which 
Jerusalem was to be the metropolis. We all know the prodigies 
of desperation which emerged out of this boiling chaos of feeb 
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ings. The obstinacy and fury which signalised the downfal of the 
chosen race, might furnish a precedent for every fanatical excess 
of hatred, to all succeeding times. ‘The world has, in that history, 
an apocalypse of the horrors which gather round a people utterly 
abandoned by the Lord, and given up to the frenzy which rushes 
into the soul, when once the powers of heaven have departed 
from it. 

From the inflammatory stages of the disorder, the writer pro- 
ceeds to its more tame and moderate form, when it assumes the 
type of a chronic malady; frequently attended, however, with 
symptoms of formidable exasperation. ‘The Fanaticism of the 
Symbol, is no other than the odium theologicum, when it vents itself 
in an eruption of bitter words,—in abuse, and denunciation, and 
anathema. Of all the varieties of this peculiar character, Jerome is 
selected as the great exemplar,—almost the prototype. In his 
retreat at Bethlehem, that very learned, very acute, but extremely 
irritable and arbitrary personage, lay crouching for the greater 
part of his life, as in a sort of theological panopticon. From 
this position, his eye seemed to command every region, and every 
department, of the great ecclesiastical enclosure. The slightest 
symptom of disorder or mutiny, in the remotest quarter, could 
not escape his vigilance. He was always ready in an instant to 
spring forth, and to lift up bis voice, and, if need were, to order 
the refractory prisoner to be double-ironed. He might even be 
compared to a grim and keen-set spider, throned in the centre of 
his complex and viscid net-work, and conscious of the smallest 
movement in any one filament of the subtle fabric. In his dis- 
cussion of this portion of his subject, the author puts forth, as 
usual, a good deal of powerful writing; and propounds many in 
genious, and spirited, and some original sayings: more than we 
have space to examine, or to present to the reader. We must, 
therefore, confine ourselves to the remark, that, throughout this 
whole section, we have been haunted with a feeling of confusion 
and perplexity. We cannot be sure that we have ascertained the 
practical drift and tendency of the writer’s speculations. He 
seems deeply persuaded, for mstance, that in some shape or other, 
the demon of fanaticism will never cease to infest the Church; 
and that it would, therefore, be extremely desirable that the 
Church should at all times be furnished with an apparatus for 
drawing off this spirit of restless ambition. He, accordingly, 
asks, “* whether some permanent, and readily available provision 
should not be made, within the arms of a Protestant Church, for 
giving a rauge to those extraordinary dispositions and talents, 
which in all times make their appearance, and which, if not pre- 
occupied, do not fail grievously to trouble the community that 
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neglects them?” (p. 329.) All this is easily said. But it would 
have been much more satisfactory if he had furnished us with 
some plain suggestions, for the construction and application of 
the safety valve. ‘The Church of Rome was a great mistress of 
this sort of mechanism. She understood, to perfection, the art 
of letting off the superfluity of expansive element; and of reliev- 
ing the internal pressure, which else might have rent and scattered 
the whole structure into fragments. But how is her skill to be 
imitated by any Church formed on Protestant principles? The 
Romish craft, by which her own security was provided for, was 
throughout unscriptural: and we are not well able to imagine 
how any thing like it could be extensively adopted by us, without a 
sacrifice of genuine Christian simplicity. Again,—there is evi- 
dently floating in the author’s brain some indefinite alarm at the 
evils of the intolerant temper. And this apprehension betrays 
itself in the shape of dark surmises, and ambiguous sayings. He 
seems to be afraid to speak out. Whether it be that he feels the 
difficulty of drawing, firmly and broadly, the line which is to se- 
parate between things that are subordinate, and things that must 
be contended for even unto blood,—or whether it be that he is 
under apprehensions lest more harm than good may be done by 
uttering a voice of arraignment which might startle any one 
among the numerous divisions into which the Christian world is 
rent,—what it is we know not; but, somehow or other, his ad- 
monitions and his cautions are so vague and indistinct, that it is 
scarcely possible to make any good practical use of them, 
Of one thing he seems quite convinced; namely, that English 
theology is, at this day, sectarian and factious. And _ he leaves 
all sects and factions—(including, we suppose, the Church of 
England)—to make the best of this salutary rebuke. He 1s, 
further, satisfied that there is something in the present aspect and 
practice of professed Christianity, which fatally impedes its pro- 
gress through the world. But it would be almost vain to seek in 
his pages for any precise exposition of his views as to what is to 
be done, in order to remedy the defect. In short, we rise from 
his lucubrations with a sort of obscure apprehension that we 
must all be wrong,—but without any very clear conception as to 
what we are to aim at, in order that we may all be night! We 
must, however, do him the justice to say that there is one senti- 
ment, which appears to brood over all his meditations, and which 
—if any thing could—might act like a polar star, to all our 
thoughts, and to all our designs; and that sentiment is, that “ the 
Gospel is at once the expression and the means of the Divine 
BeENEVOLENCE TOWARD MANKIND AT LARGE.” Qn this ground 
We can meet him with entire cordiality and confidence. ‘To all 
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who entertain this view of the Divine counsels, we can say, with 
warmth and integrity of heart, Peace be upon them, and upon the 
Israel of God. ‘The sentiment, we know, is liable to abuse. But 
so is all other truth. This, nevertheless, is a symbo/, in behalf of 
which we could be well content to be deemed enthusiasts. But 
it is a creed which is the death of all Fanaticism. 

Man is fallen, and depraved, and sold under sin. Therefore 
he must be redeemed. ‘Thus speaks the Bible. Man is spirite- 
ally abominable, ‘Therefore he is to he scorned and hated. 
Thus says the spirit of religious misanthropy. And whence is 
this discrepancy between the oracles of merey, and the fulmina- 
tions of human passion? ‘That there is nothing like fanaticism in 
the Scriptures of truth, the author has undertaken to show im his 
two concluding sections; which form, in our judgment, the most 
delightful and instructive portion of his work. The Old Testa- 
ment breathes nothing of national fanaticism, ‘The Jews in- 
deed were separated from all other people under heaven. But what 
do the chosen tribes perpetually hear from the very man who was 
appointed to effect this separation? Are they told by him only 
of the grandeur of their own destiny, and of the vileness of all the 
human race besides? It would seem, on the contrary, as if his 
maim object had been to break down their spirits by incessant re- 
buke, and by dire vaticinations of the ruin which their disobedi- 
ence would pull down upon their heads. In after times, an he- 
rove adventurer is advanced to be captain over the Lord’s heritage. 
And if ever the voice of patriotic flattery were to be heard, surely 
it would be from the lips of the man w hom the people loved, —the 
Warrior, the King, the Bard. But no,—the anthems of the 
Psalmist of Israel breathe of sadness, and contrition, and fre- 
quently of reproof: and if ever they swell into celestial rapture, 
it is,—not when the earthly glories of Israel are before him,—but 
when the righteousness and the mercy of Jehovah are his theme. 
Then followed a long succession of holy and inspired men: and, 
when they took up the burden of the Lord, it was evermore & 
chief part of their office, to put a bridle in the j jaws, and a hook 
in the nostrils, of rancorous nationality, and arrogant religionism. 
Lamentation ‘end mourning,—woe and wrath—run throughout 
their ministrations in every ‘variety of sorrowful and tremendous 
cadence. But, further, can the prophets themselves be pointed 
out as examples of personal religious virulence? ‘The office of 
denouncing public vengeance, year after year, is, humanly speak- 
ing, most ~ dangerous to all kindly and charitable feeling. Its 
tendency 1s to make the zealous man a gloomy fanatic. Were the 
prophets then fanatics? Mark well the accents of tenderness 
and affection which are perpetually heard amid the deepest 
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pealings of their thunder. Mark their incessant recurrence to 
topics of encouragement and hope. One instance, indeed there 
was, in which a prophet thought that Ae did well to be angry, 
because the arm of vengeance was staid. But this instance is 
mentioned only to be condemned. It is recorded for a testimony, 
that the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God. i $ 
fanaticism, then, to be learned from the Rew Testament? Nay, 
rather, is the evil spirit rebuked and put to silence by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of Jesus and his Apostles, It is 
true that, 


“compared with Moses, or with the Prophets, or with other reli- 
ious institutors, Christ might, in a sense, be called the Herald of 
Vrath, Not one of his ministers, so far as appears, came up to their 
Master in the fulness or the frequency of his announcement of the doom 
of the impenitent. They, though with firmness, yet with modesty and 
fear, assert the terrors of Divine Justice ; but He speaks like one whose 
eye, piercing the thin veil of the material world, continually gazed upon 
the mysteries of the unseen. The Apostles spoke with the confidence 
of faith; Christ with the vivacity of immediate knowledge. And yet, 
who, like Jesus, has manifested the glory of the Father, whose glory is 
love?” With that serenity, which befits the Author of Christianity, 
—as Author of all things, and Sovereign of the Universe,—he puts in 
play each proper impulse of the Moral Economy. Purblind Philosophy 
may call them incompatible. Nature and Truth shall pronounce them 
one.” —(pp. 446, 448.) ‘ He whose purity was the purity of God, 
and whose compassion was the compassion of God, is heard to utter, in 
one and the same breath, the language of inflexible justice, and of ab- 
solute love. Holiness and benevolence then are one: and we should be 
coptent to confide implicitly in such a proof that they are so,”— 
(pp. 452, 453.) 


Here, then, must be an end of all fanaticism. The only won- 
deris that, with the Gospel of Jesus open before them, men could 
ever have admitted their religion to discourse with their ma- 
lignant and rancorous passions. We would gladly conduct the 
reader through the remainder of the argument, in its application 
to the first Disciples of Christ, as their spirit is exhibited in the 
Apostolic writings. But we must forbear, No justice can be 
done by an abridgment to the writer’s enlightened and consolatory 
meditations. They, however, who will consult them, can hardly 


fail to rise from the employment wiser and better and happier 
men, 
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Arr. I1.—1. Sermons and Sketches of Sermons, by the late Rev. 
Henry Gipps, LL.B. Vicar of St. Peter's ised Rector of the 
united Parish of St. Owen, in the City of Hereford ; revised, 
with some gy Remarks upon his Pulpit Ministry. By 
the Rev. J. A. Latrobe, M.A. sometime Curate of the said 
parishes, and Chaplam to the Right Hon. Lord Mountsandford, 
London: Seeley. 1833. 8vo. pp. 468, 

. Remarks on Party Distinctions in Religion ; addressed to the 
” and Evangelical Clergy 0 the Church of England, 
By the Rev, J. B. James, B.C. FL L.S., of Queen's 


College, Cambridge, and Curate of Hanwell, Middlesex, 
London. Rivingtons, 1853. 8vo. pp. 63. 


We had resolved not to touch upon the mfernal state of the 
Church, (although we do mean, at no distant period, to speak at 
large upon it, and to speak very plainly,) until the external foes, 
by whom it 1s beleaguered, had been driven from its walls. Who 
is there, however, who must not feel it to be a strange and por- 
tentous thing, that the evils, which afflicted Jerusalem just before 
it was vanquished and demolished by the Romans, should present 
almost an exact emblem of our own spiritual Sion? aud that they 
who should defend the city, as with a single heart and a single 
arm, are turning their weapons one against another, and weaken- 
ing themselves by their intestine divisions, even while the batter- 
ing rams of a foe, flushed with unexpected successes, are thun- 
dering at the gates? Sull, although we are most sensible of the 
scandal and the danger of this position of things, many obvious 
considerations, and, foremost among them, an eager desire rather 
to heal divisions than to exasperate animosities, would at the 
present moment have induced us to keep silence. But it was 
not to be. ‘The posthumous work of Mr. Gipps, published 
under the editorship of Mr. Latrobe, together with several other 
indications to which we cannot remain blind, absolutely force us 
to say a few words—words wrung from us with an extreme reluc- 
tance, and uttered far more in sorrow than in anger. 

The production of Mr. Gipps, “ the profits” of which, we 
perceive, are “to be grven to the Church Misstonary Society,” 
consists of sermons of the evangelical school, composed in a 
plain and homely, but sometimes energetic style, and, with an 
earnest sincerity, sometimes harshness, of tone. If we had room, 
we might object, in some places, to the tenor of the theology as 
bemg a partial and exclusive exhibition of Christian doctrine :— 
but our business is rather with the language which Mr. Gipps 
thought fit to adopt with respect to other ministers, and probably 
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the majority of ministers in the bosom of the same church, How, we 
ask, could the late Mr. Gipps allow himself to write and preach 
—and how could Mr, Latrobe allow himselfto print and publish, 
such expressions as “ fa/se ministers,” and “ wngod/y ministers,” 
applied to the clergy of the establishment?) What, again, can be 
meant by such passages as the following ? 


“ Those who set before their flocks any other way of salvation—who 
tell men, that God is not so strict as the Bible represents—that they 
will be saved, if they only do their best, come to church, and the sacra- 
ment, and live decent, moral lives, are not the ministers of Christ.”—- 

197. 

But, alas, how are the mysteries of God withheld by too many 
blind leaders of the blind, who call themselves ministers, The fall of 
man, and especially the effect of that fall, in the blindness and corrup- 
tion of man’s heart, ave kept out of view. The agency of evil spirits is 
scarcely mentioned by them, because not felt or believed by themselves. 
The work of the Holy Spirit on the heart is confounded with the bap- 
tism of the flesh; and thus the mystery is made no mystery, and the 
effect reduced to nothing ; as may be seen in the lives of most baptized 
oa. The real work of the Holy Spirit in the experience of be- 
ievers, is held forth as fanaticism by those ministers who are themselves 
strangers to it. So also even with respect to the great mystery of re- 
demption. Christ is proposed by such ministers, rather as a teacher of 
morality, than as our great High Priest, or as the Lamb of God slain 
for us, or as the Lord our righteousness. The great mystery of the 
death of God upon the cross for lost sinners is seldom spoken of, whilst 
Christ is scarcely held forth, except as having come down to teach 
mankind a higher and better system of morals. In these various ways, 
the great mysteries of God are kept out of sight by those that call them- 
selves his stewards. Doubtless this is far more agreeable to their own 
hearts, and far more soothing and pleasant to the carnal and wordly 
hearts of the hearers ; but it is utterly contrary to the character of minis- 
ters of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God.” —p. 203, 204. 


Perhaps some explanation may be found in Mr. Latrobe's 
account of his late friend, in the introduction which he has pre- 
fixed to the discourses. The insinuations, at least, are of a 
piece with the foregoing extracts. 


“ The breathings of bis spirit after his Lord, and after the souls of 
men, could not let him rest, if the golden moments, devoted to the in- 
gathering of Christ's flock, were frittered away by opinions or statements, 
Which might please the imagination, but contamed not the marrow of 
gospel-truth. Hence he bad a most tender sense of the importance of 
improving the present opportunity, and was never content, for personal 
convenience, knowingly to leave his church, | for a single time, in the 
hands of one, who should not preach Christ fully—under the deceitful 
idea, that no great mischief would accrue from one or two unsound dis- 
courses, so that the people were fed with becoming meat the rest of the 

NO, XXX.—APR. 1834, 
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year. His love to Christ was too ardent to permit him thus to éryjle with 
his cause, and his concern for sinners too deep to induce him to expose 


them for a moment, through his negligence, to such food as was poison- 
ous or diseased.” —p. xxvii. 


If this publication were an insulated thing we should have 
attached scarcely any importance to its contents; nor should we 
have contributed by a single remark to stop its course to the obli- 
vion, which probably awaits it. But we have oral as well as writ- 
ten evidence before us. Our own ears have been pained by 
statements delivered from the pulpit quite on a par with these 
quotations ; and reports have reached us of language so flagrant 
in its acrimony, that, instead of repeating, we are still unwilling 
to believe it to have been uttered. 

At the same time the authorized and accredited organs of the 
party, to which, as we suppose, Mr. Gipps belonged, are most in- 
cautious and unguarded, to say the very least, in the terms which 
they habitually employ. Inthe files of the “Record” newspaper, for 
instance, there may be found stronger expressions of censure and 
dislike, with reference to the high church clergy and their publi- 
cations, than with reference to any class or denomination of Dis- 
senters, with the exception of the Unitarians. ‘Thus im the 
criticisms of the tracts sent forth by the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, such complimentary epithets as “ abomi- 
nable and destructive,” are scattered about with a most lavish and 
unsparing profusion. 

So far we have adduced only the sentiments of persons who 
are yet within the pale of the establishment, and who profess to 
be its staunchest and most serviceable friends. 

Other parties, however, are rejoiced to take advantage of such 
sentiments, and use them for the purpose of propagating their 
own. ‘The shafts of their malice, if not drawn from this very 

uiver, are barbed and pointed by the hands which hold it. The 

'tilitarians and Infidels of the country bring forward, as one main 
argument against the church connected with the state, the startling 
declaration of many among its ministers, that a vast proportion of 
their body do not fulfil their duties either as divines in what they 
preach, or as clergymen in what they practise. And the Morn- 
ing Chronicle informs us, that ‘ the more serious part of the clergy 
are favourable to the voluntary principle,” in opposition to an 
established church. 

Or let us look to another quarter in the political hemisphere. 
The Dissenters, as we have shown in our last number, derive 
a triumph from the fact, that it is customary for some of the 
Church-clergy themselves to speak of large tracts of the country 
in which there is only here and there a solitary clergyman who 
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“ preaches the Gospel.” We have also shown that the Dissen- 
ters offer their pulpits, with a cordial invitation, to the “ Evan- 
gelical Episcopalians :” although the Evangelical Episcopalians, 
such as Mr. Gipps, will not admit their brethren in the church 
to the pulpits which they occupy, from a dread of “ unsound dis- 
courses,” and food “ that is poisonous and diseased.” It is, im fact, 
the great manceuvre of the Dissenters to separate more and more 
the two parties in the establishment; to pursue the one with 
malignant and vehement invectives ; and to entice the other over 
to themselves. But this strategy would be hopeless, if there were 
no weak or treacherous adherents in the camp. 

These are the simple facts. We have brought testimony from 
the most opposite sources, all tending to the one point, that it is 
the practice—that it is the system—with certain ministers of the 
established-church, to describe that establishment, in the actual 
constitution of its parts, as almost a mass of rottenness and cor- 
ruption; and the larger portion of its officiating members as 
“ hirelings” and not “ true shepherds,” loose in morals and con- 
versation—ignorant or careless of the word of God, 

Who can wonder at the consequences? Who can wonder that 
an outcry has been raised about the inefficiency of the church; 
or that lamentations have been so frequent about the disputes 
and discord in the church? Who can wonder that even Chris- 
tian societies are pestered with the prate of its having gone 
through the length and breadth of the land, that the Church of 
England does not teach the Gospel of Christ in the fulness of its 
purity and power.* ‘ Gone through the length and breadth of 
the land!” The question is, who sent it through the length and 
breadth of the land?) Of Mr. Latrobe and his friends we might 
demand the answer. Alas! publications, such as the present, 
inform us but too well whose breath has wafted the intelligence, 
and by whose efforts the obloquy has been spread. But are such 
men to reap the fruits of their own wrong? Are they first to 
propagate the report, and then to build ulterior steps upon the 
ground of its existence ? 

If the facts have been mis-stated, they will admit of easy refu- 
tation: if they are true, two words of comment may be fairly 
allowed us. 

We are not the indiscriminate champions of the apostolical or 
high church party: and God forbid that we should be the indis- 


* Tu this article we have cautiously abstained from entering upon contested doc- 
trines farther than was absolutely required. Yet it is only just to say, that the charge 
which some ministers make against others of not teaching the Gospel, or not preach- 
ing the Gospel, would be more literally exact and more in conformity with the inten- 

tyne of the accusers, if it ran, that they did not exclusively preach from St. Paul's 
_ Epistles, and, in particular, from the Epistle to the Romans, 
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criminate adversaries of the evangelical or low church party. 
There are men—oh ! many men in that party—who might adorn 
and help to consecrate any body of Christians upon the face of 
the earth—men whom all might be proud to imitate in the fervour 
of their exhortations and the purity of their lives. We hope and 
trust that it is a comparatively small number of fanatics who have 
made the mischief. But we know, also, that the same cuckoo 
cry, by whomsoever it is repeated—if only it be repeated without 
being put down—will tell fatally, and be believed at last. We 
are not so wild as to suppose that no variances of opinion will 
spring up upon minuter points of doctrine which the articles 
have left open: nor should we regard it as the sign of a sound 
and healthy state in the church, if all controversy should die 
away. ‘There may be some few matters even on which we believe 
the more evangelical opinion to be the more orthodox :—and 
many, in which we are convinced that the difference 1s only 
verbal, and consists in the mere manner of expression :—and 
others again, in which, after our best endeavours to unravel it, we 
find it after all to be utterly unintelligible. 

Still further, as to the discipline of the church and the practice 
of individuals, we may allow that what has been called “ the re- 
vival of religion in our land,” or the rise and progress of the 
evangelical section of our church, has been attended with some 
advantage. ‘That the rubs and jars of opposition and the colli- 
sion of near and formidable rivals, may have struck out the more 
glowing fires of a zeal which, in some particular cases, had been 
smouldering or almost stifled: that the apostolical or orthodox 
party, like a// dominant parties, in the full unquestioned posses- 
sion of power, had been too much wrapt up in that proud 
security, which is the parent of indolence, which is the parent of 
disaster; that some few, we will not say abuses, but carelessnesses, 
had crept in here and there among the clergy; and that indivi- 
duals might be discovered who neither preached, nor acted, up 
to the terms and requisitions of the Bible ;—all these things are 
abundantly possible, because men are men, and human nature is 
erring and imperfect. Neither shall we deny that, in some par- 
ticular cases, provocation may have been given to evangelical 
ministers; and either a cold and haughty disdain, or a sarcastic 
ridicule, employed against men who made superior pretensions to 
vitality and spirituality of religion. But still we affirm that the 
truth of these charges, whenever they are true, has a reference far 
more to past times than to present: and we affirm likewise—nay we 
have proved—that the apostolical party is now the object of attack, 
and that, whatever measures it may adopt, they will be measures 
strictly defensive. Nor can one or all of the admissions which we 
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have made, afford the slightest justification for the arrows of con- 
tumelious abuse, directed from any point within the establishment 
itself. If an unfriendly assault is to be commenced upon the 
Church of England, we may surely say to Mr, Gipps, or Mr. La- 


trobe, or any individual of their school, “ non tu qui faceres 
tamen.” 


For ourselves, we hate party distinctions in religion quite as 
much as Mr. James can hate them, and it grieves us to the heart 
to use, as terms of distinction, words such as ‘‘ evangelical” and or- 
thodox,” which ought only to designate the same persons or things 3 
but we could not otherwise express our meaning without the 
most tedious circumlocution. We could say with Mr. James, 
“it is only an uncharitable spirit that will seek to desecrate 
Christianity by uncovering the failings and exposing the blemishes 
of her ministers :” we could say with him, ‘ let us send forth the 
dove from the ark, and silently indulge the hope that she may 
return with the olive leaf in her mouth ;” and there is an echo 
in the very depth of our souls to his concluding paragraph. 


 T have only, in conclusion, to pray God that all animosity and party 
feeling may subside between us; that the Orrnopox and Evancexicat 
Crerey may not only read, mark, learn, but live together in unity like 
brethren ; that, imitating each other's virtues and covering each other's 
defects, they may recollect, whatever constitutes their particular code of 
Christianity, that it is a good Life alone which must speak for them at 
the day of judgment; and that, stretching forth the hand of mutual 
friendship and forgiveness, they may henceforth be known by one and 
the same honourable appellation-~faithful Ministers of the flock of 


Christ, and conscientious Clergymen of the Established Church of 
England.” *—p. 59. 


Still the evil exists, and must be met. There are several 


* Mr. James's pamphiet is a well meant effort, written in a diffident and candid 
spirit. With a great deal we most cordially agree ;—but why, to a very small pam- 
phlet, should there have been a long table of contents, and an appendix at the end, 
with a list of the quotations in this pamphlet, taken from the Scriptures and from 
other writings?” Why isa pleasing little production spoilt by an affectation so pre- 
posterously childish? Was there no good-natured friend at the elbow of Mr. James 
to dissuade him from such nonsense? A list of quotations, with a reference to the 
paragraphs in which they occur ;—and quotations such as the following, and put just 
as we shall now put them, the italics included ! “ Fallen on evil days and evil tongues,” 
(Milkon.) ‘* Suaviter in modo, &e.” “ Quotations from Johnson’s Diction- 
ary.” “ Simplex Munditiis.” ‘ The modesty of nature.” ‘ Video meliora, &c.” 
“Sunt certi denique fines, &c.”” “ Allured to brighter worlds, &c.”” (Goldsmith.) 
“ Signs of the times.”’ The quotations from the Bible, given like the rest, once in the 
text and once io the appendix, with a reference, we purposely omit. 

We have sometime wished that there could be drawn up, by authority, a catalogue 
of stale quotations and similes, which it should be an indictable offence any longer to 
use. We fear that the citations of Mr. James would be found at the very top of the list, 
and that he would have to pay penalty after penalty. And, perhaps, these quotations 
are, after all, so useful to us, poor wretches of periodical authors, that we should be 
most unwilling to part with them. 
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reasons which assure us that it is no longer expedient, or even 
morally right, to think of smothering dissensions by feigning 
ignorance of their existence ; or to pass without notice accusa- 
tions which, from the very frequency of their recurrence, will be 
supposed to be founded upon justice, unless they are firmly and 
positively denied. 

There are many imputations upon private character, under 
which it is shameful to rest: and, in the same way, there are 
many public charges which it is a kind of criminality even to 
suffer ; because forbearance may be mistaken for acquiescence. 
Yes! under some charges, to sit silent is an error, and almost a 
crime ; and of such a nature is the charge of not preaching the 
Gospel,” when applied to the ministers of the Gospel. Clergymen 
who can submit to it, dishonour their creed and destroy their own 
usefulness, Neither Christian meekness nor Christian charity 
forbids them to repel such a stigma with a holy and determined 
resentment. All the feelings of piety, which, on other occasions, 
would lead them to tameness and patience, must here impress 
upon them the necessity of an uncompromising resistance, a 
serious and almost stern expostulation. 

Questions which involve the integrity and faithfulness of Chris- 
lian ministers are far too momentous, far too solemn, to be 
evaded. ‘They must be brought to an issue. Care, also, must 
be taken, lest we create the very evil which we are sedulous to 
avoid; and by an anxiety to escape disputes, allow the elements 
of discord to obtain a strength which it will become utterly im- 
possible to arrest or withstand. Alas! in our attempts to pre- 
serve amity we may suffer the seeds of disunion to take such 
root that they will be irremovable. The rent may widen daily, 
and, in the end, run along from the top to the bottom of our 
establishment. 

What, then, is to be done? We call upon the excellent and 
moderate members of both parties, not to suppress or disguise 
their opinions, for that course never has answered, never can 
answer, never ought to answer, but to declare their sentiments of 
truth and moderation. ‘Thus, we believe, it will at once appear, 
that an approximation to each other may be attained without the 
slightest sacrifice of principle on either side.* At present we are 
too apt to judge of both parties by the virulence of their ex- 


* Whatever may be the valne, as a theological collection, of the Original Family 
Sermons published by the Strand Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, this good at least has been achieved, that, by looking through the names 
we find many influential members of both parties inthe Church united together, and 


ae side by side without any wide or material difference perceivable in their doc- 
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tremes. Let the truly orthodox clergy abjure all who do not 
inculcate “ the whole counsel of God,” all who do not take a 
high standard both of doctrine and duty :—let the truly Evangeli- 
cal clergy repudiate the extravagant enthusiasts by whom their 
cause is disgraced; and drawa line of marked separation between 
themselves and all persons whatsoever who can descend to co- 
quetting with the Dissenters, and thus helping forward the dis- 
memberment of the Church. Most especially, let them disdain 
all compliments paid at the expense of their brethren; and be 
assured, with the old philosopher, that nothing in this world car- 
ries with it so equivocal a sound, or so suspicious an appearance, 
as the praise of an enemy. 

We oppose the Dissenters; but of them we do not complain. 
That seceders should endeavour to effect a schism in the Esta- 
blishment is natural enough. ‘They are labouring in their voca- 
tion. ‘Their motives are transparent; their end and aim are quite 
intelligible. But it is hardly tolerable that other persons should 
join in the unhallowed crusade; and when we think again of the 
expressions—* false ministers,” “ ungodly ministers,” “ blind 
leaders of the blind, who call themselves ministers,” “ diseased or 
poisonous doctrine ;” we cannot but ask, where is the Christian 
prudence, or the Christian charity, or the Christian trath, of such 
language? Is it honest? Is it even decent? 

From such language, we repeat, and from the men who hold it, 
the worthier and more temperate members of the party called 
Evangelical must immediately and altogether disjoin themselves. 
Our assurance is, that they wil/. Against them, therefore, we 
throw out no taunts; we deal in no recriminations; we feel no 
bitterness; we would rather speak in the mildest terms of sor- 
rowful remonstrance. It must be a severe aggression indeed 
upon the citadel of our Rome, which could tempt us to transfer 
the warfare to the shores of their Carthage. ‘To them we would 
rather say, “ there may have been faults on both sides; and on 
each side also there may have been too great an eagerness to 
expose the faults of the other to the world—to the watchful sec- 
tarlan—to the scornful unbeliever. Happy will be the hour 
when, in all the essential principles of faith and practice, we can 
exhibit the glorious spectacle of “ a city which is at unity in 
itself.” 

There will still, perhaps, remain a few insignificant men, who 
are thirsting for popular distinction, without being of that calibre, 
either in station, or influence, or talent, which can enable them to 
reach it by regular and honourable means. ‘Their ambition, 
therefore, is to achieve a miserable notoriety by traducing the Es- 
tablishment to which they belong. Abandoned to themselves, 
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and unsupported by the heads of their party, they will probably 
be harmless. ‘This is the sheet-anchor of our hope; for, other- 
wise, we verily apprehend that they are persons upon whom all 
gentleness must be lost. They are imsects troublesome while 
they buzz; but if they are likely to sting, it will be better that 
hey should suffer mortification, than be allowed to inflict injury, 
Is it, alas, the fact, that they can only be deterred from their in- 
sane and mischievous career by a practical conviction that there 
is such a thing as a “rod for the fool’s back?” Why will they 
not be satistied, before some merited and indignant castigation 
sends them w himperi ing back to the obscurity which becomes them ; 
and from which it is their worst folly to emerge? As men who 
neither seek their hostility nor fear it, we warn them, we eutreat 
them, to pause; if neither warning nor entreaty will avail, they 
will have only themselves to thank for the consequences, 


Arr, IL1.—1. Memoir of the late Right Reverend John Henry 
Hobart, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church m 
the State of New York. By the Rev. William Berrian, D. D. 


Rector of ‘Trinity Church, New York, Swords and Co. New 
York. 1833. 


2. Journal of the Proceedings of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
held in the City of New York, from October 17 to October 31, 
1832. NewYork. Protestant Episcopal Press. 1832, 


Tue subject of this memoir was one of those distinguished few, 
whose happiness it has been at once to merit and acquire a 
marked intlueuce over the age and society in which they lived. 
The life of Bishop Hobart will form an era in the ecclesiastical 
history of his country ; the ardent self-devotion of his character, 
the multiplied energies of a mind ready for every emergency, his 
promptitude of judgment and undeviating consistency of prin- 
ciple, his candour and simplicity of manners, the true index of a 
Christian singleness of heart, were qualities which admirably be- 
came a ruler im the Church of God, aud which gained for him in 
congenial souls an ascendancy never to be effaced. The weight 
of his authority extended far over the scattered flock of Christians 
in America; it was seen during his life-time in the rapid and un- 
precedented extension of the church ; and since his death it ani- 
mates the pastoral clergy and episcopate of his country, by au 


example which is treasured in their most affectionate and dutiful 
remembrance. 
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The writings of Bishop Hobart have not been unappreciated 
in England. They bear the impress of his character, a fervent 
and vigorous eloquence, which, neglecting the graces of style, 
seizes on the essential merits of the question, and seldom fails to 
exhibit the truth in strong outline, distinctly marking its most im- 
portant and genuine features. ‘The effect thus produced is often 
more striking from the very absence of art in the composition; 
the thoughts flow from a well stored mind, and there can scarcely 
be any arguments more directly conclusive, than those which he 
has embodied in his ‘‘ Apology for Apostolic Order,” and his Pas- 
toral Charges, in defence of the leading doctrines, the polity and 
orders of the Christian Church, But his writings are only a 
small portion of the services he rendered in his generation; he 
was born to act rather than to write; and it is a happiness to 
find that the history of a life so employed in the highest duties is 
uow in a fair way of being more generally known, from the in- 
teresting and well-written memoir, with which a judicious friend 
and near connection of the deceased Bishop has here presented 
the Christian world. 

The paternal ancestors of Bishop Hobart were originally from 
the county of Norfolk; and of the number of those who either 
from a spirit of enterprise or religious considerations, in the early 
part of the reign of Charles I. removed from their native country 
to Massachusetts Bay. That religious considerations had their 
influence in persuading the emigration is probable from the cir- 
cumstance that Peter Hobart, a divine, educated at Cambridge, 
and Episcopally ordained, but strongly attached to the Presby- 
terian model, in 1635, followed his father and brothers to the new 
settlement. ‘The whole family, which appears to have been nu- 
merous, together with some friends, agreed to form a new plan- 
tation, which they called, after their native village in Norfolk, by 
the name of Hingham. There Peter Hobart continued in the 
faithful discharge of his ministry for about forty-three years, and 
left several sons, who followed his professional labours in the co- 
lony, among whom was Dr. Nehemiah Hobart, who is recorded 
to have been “held in peculiar veneration as a scholar, a gentle- 
man, and Christian.”* It is also said that the mother of the ce- 
lebrated missionary, David Brainerd, was a daughter of the first 
pastor of Hingham. 

By what means that branch of the family, from which Bishop 
Hobart came, was led to conformity with the Episcopal Church, 
we are not distinctly informed. He was lineally descended from 
Joshua Hobart, a younger brother of Peter, and fourth son of 


* He appears to have distinguished himself as a controversial writer against the 
Episcopal cause in the early part of the Jast century. 
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Edmund Hobart, the pilgrim father of the plantation, The next 
in descent had changed his abode from Massachusetts to Penn- 
sylvania, previously to the origin of Penn’s colony, and a mar. 
riage into a Swedish family there may have prepared the way to 
a change in his religious sentiments. It appears at least that 
from the earliest station of an episcopal minister at Philadelphia, 
the church-membership of the family was avowed, Here in 1775, 
John Henry Hobart was born, the youngest son of Captain 
Enoch Hobart and his wife, the daughter of Pratt of Phi- 
ladelphia. It is commonly said that there have been few emi- 
nently religious characters, whose bias cannot be traced to the 
influence of maternal piety, ‘This was strikingly exemplified 
in Hobart. Left fatherless when only fourteen months old, the 
care of his childhood, with circumstances by no means affluent, 
devolved upon an admirable mother, who by rigid economy and 
self-denial, rendered still more pressing by. the period of the re- 
volutionary war, was enabled to provide for her family of five 
children, and to give to the youngest that liberal education of 
which she lived to see the first-fruits, long enough no doubt to 
bless Him who had thus guided her own discriminating affection, 
and inclined the heart of her son to the office of a Christian mi- 
nister, She died while yet but a few years of that ministry were 
completed. 

His school instructions were received from Dr. Andrews, a 
Churchman, and master of an Episcopalian school in Phila- 
delphia, an excellent man and good scholar, whose dignity of. 
character and conciliating manners had a powerful influence in 
shaping the future course of his pupil. Subsequently, at the age 
of fifteen, he was removed to the College at Princeton, New 
Jersey, a college founded by an English governor half a century 
before, and a principal place of education m the Central States. 
The president of this college was a Presbyterian, Dr, Wither- 
spoon, whose name is known in this country from a treatise re- 
edited by the late Mr. Wilberforce; and its vice-president, Dr. 
Stanhope Smith, a name of some distinction in American liter- 
ature, and who deserves honorable mention for the personal at- 
tachment he shewed, and the encouragement he gave to — 
Hobart, notwithstanding the difference of their views on Chu 
Government, and on the Calvinistic points of doctrine. Many 
eminent persons were educated here as cotemporaries of Hobart, 
particularly the Hon. Richard Rush, lately the American minister 
in this country. The unanimity of their testimony to Hobart’s 
superior talents and general worth fully justifies the detailed 
Statement of Dr. Berrian. ‘The following way of settling a— 
doubtful competition would perhaps sound oddly if the scene had 
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been laid in an English University ; but the incident is honour- 
able to Hobart, and too characteristic to be omitted: 


“ Bishop Hobart was still residing in college, when I entered at 
Princeton, and was to me a subject of deep interest, from the animated 
contest in which he had been engaged for the first honour of the class, 
It was understood that the faculty had been a long time equally divided 
on the question ; one half voted for Mr. Hobart, and the other for Mr, 
Bennett Taylor, a young man of great promise from Virginia, Neither 

rty being willing to yield, it was ultimately agreed that Hobart and 
Pay or should be declared equal, and that chance should decide which 
of them should deliver the “Latin Salutatory, the ordinary reward of the 
best scholar, and which the English Salutatory, usually regarded as the 
second distinction. Dr, Smith, who espoused ‘Taylor's pretensions, threw 
up a quarter of a dollar, and Dr. Minto, who headed the other party, 
cried out ‘Heads for Hobart!’ There were some coarse rhymes in cir- 


culation, expressing the joy of the old gentleman, when he found that 
he had called aright.” —Berrian, p. 47. | 


Shortly after this a temporary a took place in his pros- 
pects. ‘The anxiety of his friends, who regretted that his talents 
should be given up to the unprofitable labours of a clergyman, 
paves with him to attempt to employ them in a counting- 
ouse. He submitted with that ready alacrity which never for- 
sook him; but it was against the whole bias of his nature, and 
he soon afterwards accepted an offer, which was in a very honour- 
able manner urged upon bim by Dr. Smith, to become a tutor in 
the college at Princeton, with a view to pursue his studies for the 
ministry. 

A temper so naturally disposed to the exercise of friendship, 
could not remain satisfied without finding some kindred spirit to 
receive the out-pourings of his heart. His friend was Abraham 
Skinner, one of his companions in study at Princeton, of whom 
however he was destined to be deprived by an early death. His 
correspondence with his friend is not unmarked by that boyish 
fondness, which in riper years excites a sigh or smile ; but it ex- 
hibits very touchingly the leading principle of the man. The 
following extract is from a letter he wrote while engaged in the 
mercantile office we have just mentioned, at the age of eighteen: 


You will perhaps ask me whether I intend to continue 
sent business. It pleasesGod, and O ! how grateful should I be to Him 
for it, to continue to me impressions of the necessity of repentance, to 
give me daily convictions of the danger of living without being prepared, 
through the mercies of a Saviour, to leave it; and also to direct my view 
to another, in which my happiness or misery depends upon the use of 
my time and talents here. It is but too true, that these impressions are 
not cultivated as they ought to be, and on this account I ought to be the 
more grateful for their continuance; but I hope the time will soon ar- 
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rive, when they will be cultivated to better purpose. Though engaged 
in business, these things are continually rising to my thoughts, and I 
often think it is my duty to prepare for the ministry,—prepare for it, I 
say, for now I want every requisite. Far am I from thinking that I am 
qualified for it, either in mental or moral acquirements: but by the good- 
ness of God I may attain those qualifications which would fit me for 
entering upon the study. Sacred, awful, and important would be my 
duties ; the grace of God could alone enable me to execute them, O! 
pray with me, that in my entrance on this important office, I may have 
a single eye to His glory and the salvation of immortal souls; pray that 
He would subdue within me every desire of honour, of emolument, and 


praise, and that I may serve Him with sincerity and truth.”—Berrian, 
p- 50. 


_ Itis remarkable, in the midst of the mune circumstances / 
into which he was thrown, how his attachment to Episeopacy was 
confirmed, He says himself, in allusion to these difficulties, 


‘‘ My opinions on the subject of Episcopacy cannot be ranked among 
the prejudices of education. ‘That part of my life in which my religious 
ae became a subject of my anxious investigation, was passed at a 

resbyterian college. Respect and veneration for my instructors and 
guides in the paths of science,—esteem and affection for many valued 
friends, to whom I knew certain opinions on this subject would be ob- 
noxious, excited in my bosom a painful struggle between the most ami- 
able impulses of feeling and the strong demands of duty. But when 
after an honest and faithful examination I became satisfied that it was 
evident from Scripture and antiquity, that there have been from the 
Apostles’ times, three Orders of Ministers, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
in Christ's Church, and that the Episcopal Church considered no man- 
as a lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, who hath not had Episcopal con- 
secration or ordination, it surely became my duty to maintain what the 
Church thus solemnly declared. Perhaps I had also cause to apprehend 


that Episcopalians in many places were losing sight of these important 
truths.” —Apology, Letter V. p. 32. 


There is a singular mark of his early judgment in the follow- 


ing passage, which seems to have been written after his return to 
Princeton : 


** Dr, Smith, who is very attentive to me, seems to wish that I should 
begin to study his System of Divinity ; but I am entirely opposed to 
studying any system whatever, till 1 understand more of the Sacred Vo- 
lume, from which all their conclusions, if just, must be drawn. When 
the fountain is open, why bave recourse to the streams which it te i 
plies?) Dr. White earnestly recommended me to study the Bible, in order 
to form my opinions.* It seems too generally studied in order to support 
those which are preconceived ; and perhaps this is the reason why so 

* It is pleasing to trace this catholic advice to the venerable Patriarch of the Ame- 
rican Church, who is still, we believe, enjoying a green old age in the diocese of 


over which he has for half a century presided. At the last'Ge- 
neral Convention of the Church, the resolution concluding the proceedings of the 
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many doctrines are maintained, which are inconsistent with it, When 
the study of the Bible is gone through, it may be advantageous to take 
up systems.” —Berrian, p. 52. 


A spirit of such fervent piety, directed by so sound a judgment, 
could not but afford the liveliest promise to the cause which it 
embraced. He continued to reside at Princeton, ably fulfilling 
the duties of a tutor and studying theology, for more than three 
years, when he returned to Philadelphia, and was ordained in 
June 1798, by Bishop White. 

The situation of the American Church at this period was such 
as to invite none but the most devoted spirits to engage in her 
service. In all the provinces North of Maryland, there were 
scattered no more than ninety clergymen who had received Epis- 
copal ordination, of whom twenty were in the State of New 
York, and seventeen in Pennsylvania.* In the Southern States 
the depression was still more afflicting, from the contrast it pre- 
sented to former prosperity. Striking is the picture drawn by 
Hobart himself several years later: + 


“ But little more than half a century has elapsed since our Church 
universally prevailed through the flourishing dominion of Virginia. In 
every county there were Churches and Chapels, all of them decent and 
substantial, some of them even splendid in their decoratious. In those 
temples were statedly performed all the services of our primitive Li- 
turgy. ‘The parishes, not much short of one hundred, were all supplied 
with Clergy. What is the contrast?) We have wept over it. Our 
hearts have been wrung with shame, with grief, that this contrast has 
been produced, not entirely (God forbid we should sink them under this 


tremendous guilt), but in no inconsiderable degree, by many of the © 


Clergy themselves. What is the contrast? Few are the parishes in 
Virginia which enjoy the regular ministrations of a Clergyman. In 
many places the Liturgy is scarcely known, but as some antiquated 
book once used by their fathers. ‘The edifices, where their fathers wor- 
shipped, now in a state of ruin, fix the astonished gaze, and excite the 
mournful sigh of the passing traveller ; and in those courts where the 
living God was once invoked, and the messages of mercy through His 
Son proclaimed, no sounds are heard but the screams of the bird of 
night, or the lowings of the beasts of the field.” 


House of Bishops, strongly marks the affectionate reverence entertained for his cha- 
racter : 
“ Resolved, that the House of Bishops cherish the most devout sense of gratitude to 
Almighty God for His merciful Providence in having again allowed them to enjoy the 
resence and counsels of their venerated iding Bishop ; and hereby tender to their 
loved Father in the Church their thanks for the repeated evidence now afforded of 
his kind, faithfal, and important presidency over their deliberations, and assure him of 
their prayers for bis continued health and happiness.”—Journal of the Convention, pp, 
97 


Memorial of Bishop Hobart, 
+ Bishop Hobart’s Sermon at the Convention, 1814, p. 27. 
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The enquiry is naturally made, what could have provoked this 
extent of devastation? The connection of the Episcopal Church 
with the State Government in England, was no doubt the direct 
grievance ; a Churchman and a foe to American liberty were held 
as synonymous terms. And in no part of the colonies did the 
revolt burst out with greater vehemence, than where there was 
the greatest fear of a loyal spirit to oppose it. But another of- 
fence is probably alluded: to im the above passage, from which it 
is devoutly to be wished all Colonial Church policy should be 
kept pure. The cause of the Church, as we have lately en- 
deavoured to show,* was peculiarly favoured in the first planting 
of Virginia. The same spirit after the Restoration continued to 
direct its councils; but no plantation suffered equally from the 
hostility of the native Ludians, their shippimg was harassed by 
pirates, and their distress was accumulated by that remarkable 
civil war excited by Nathaniel Bacon at the Sn of the seven- 
teenth century, a man who seems to have been prevented by 
an early death from becoming the Pizarro of British America, 
When quiet and prosperity were restored, both this province and 
Maryland having been divided into parishes, Churches were built, 
and an act of the Colonial Assembly fixed a salary on the mi- 
nister of each parish, But it must be confessed that the act was 
often not carried into full effect. Sometimes for want of Clergy, 
the vestry appointed Lay-readers to do their office. Sometimes 
the Clergymen, who came out, were such as sought only an ho- 
nourable excuse for exile; and perhaps the imposture of the 
infamous Dr. Wolcott was not a solitary example.§ The fatal 
defect was the want of Episcopal superintendence in the country. 

The success of the Society for Propagating the Gospel on the 
continent of America, from its origin at the commencement of the 
last century, surrounded at all points by this vital difficulty, is 
very remarkable. At the time of its incorporation, the British 
colonists in America amounted to nearly half a million, of whom, 
with the exception of the provinces above-mentioned, scarcely any 
could be said to be within reach of the ministry of the Church: 
the newly settled stations, particularly the two Carolinas, were 
destitute of all religious ordinances. The Virginian clergymen, 

* No. XXVIII. Art. VIL 


+ In 1680 two-thirds were Lay Readers. Morgan Godwyn’s Negro’s Advocate, 
170, 
PS The only discipline I have yet exerted, bas been to discard three out of my dio- 
cese, who, though refused certificates by me and my Clergy, have obtained good hrmgs 
in America,” dc.—Correspondence of Dr. Clarke. Latter of Dr. Themas Rundle ( Bidop 
of Derry), 1740. 
§ Gitford’s Epistle to Peter Pindar. Other particulars may be found im Jonathan 


Boucher's American Revolution, p. 95, &c.; and in Bishop Hobart’s A for A 
tolic Order, p. 244. 
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who sometimes visited them, found innumerable persons un- 


uainted with the Christian rite of baptism.* In the provinces - 


to the north of Maryland, a single church at Boston, one in New 
York,} and one in Philadelphia, were all the visible congrega- 
tions which adhered to the English Liturgy. By the middle of 
the century there were sixty or seventy missionaries dispersed 


about the neglected settlements; the inhabitants in many popu- _ 
lous towns had formed new congregations, and had built above | 


sixty churches; an acquaintance with English theology led seve- 
ral sectarian ministers to conformity; and the increase of the 
Church kept some proportion even with the rapidly flowing tide 
of new settlers. Among those, who at the rise of the Society did 
the work of evangelists in America, were the excellent Dr. Bray, 
the founder of the association, which preserves his name ;{ James 
Blair, the friend of Waterland ;§ and George Keith, whose con- 
version from Quakerism, and writings in defence of it, procured 
him the friendly notice of Charles Leslie. In 1733 the Society 
sent into Georgia a missionary, whose efforts have since had no 
slight influence on the religious character of America, and on 
whose character this voyage to America had probably no slight 
influence, in the person of John Wesley. 

In the province of New York, perhaps the various character of 
the settlers, composed of as many different nations as Hannibal’s 
army, and all alike in want of a religious provision, made them 
more kindly disposed to the ministers of the English Church; at 
least the missionaries were well received, eleven new churches 
were built in the city and other towns, and the congregations con- 
tinued to increase. In Pennsylvama there was almost from the 
first a large body of conformists. Some resistance was threatened 
at the outset, but the members of the Society of Penn deserve 
the rare praise of having in very few instances converted the 
session of power to an engine of persecution, It will not be 
thought, however, that the labour of the English missionary was 
superfluous here. ‘The minister of an establishment must labour 
to promote conformity; and the garb of Quakerism, a religion 
without ordinances, was often assumed as a cloak for absolute 
irreligion. 

Sull the provision for these labourers was far from ample; 

* The fact is stated in Douglass’s North America, vol.ti. p. 180, , 

t Trinity Church, founded in 1696, 

t It is here only necessary to mention, that owing to his enterprising labours, thirty- 
Rhine parochial libraries were formed in America, chietly in Maryland, where he resided 
oo and 34,000 religious books and tracts dis- 

§ Author of the Eapesition of the Sermon on the Mount.” He was for fifty-four 


= & missionary in Americe, the latter part of which time he was President of the 
lege at Williamsburg in Virginia, which owes its foundation to his labours. 
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many wandered without a welcome; many died of diseases pro- 
cured by fatigue or unhealthy change of climate ; and so frequent 
were the calamities on the passage, that it is, perhaps, no exagge. 
ration to say, the want of an episcopate in the country cost the 
lives of “ one fifth of those who were destined for the service,”* 
No doubt many a poor English scholar, struggling with such dis- 
couragements, must have looked wistfully for any opportunity to 
return to his native land; and many relinquished their appoint. 
ments in despair, Yet there were found men who even resigned 
advantageous lay-employments from love to the cause, and crossed 
the seas to obtam ordination ;+ others were patiently labouring in 
the plantations, instructing the negroes; and the leillene of the 
five nations, though this wild race has proved the most inaccessi- 
ble to such efforts, were in some instances persuaded to receive a 
Christian missionary.[ am banished,” said the missionary 
Langhorne, writing to Dr. Townson—“ I am banished to the 
back side of the world; but in my conduct I am not unmindful of 
such things as you and the clergy of Malpas would approve ; and 
your influence and theirs is felt amidst savage bears and wolves 
in the woods of Mecklenburg and on the shores of the Ontario.” 

The most interesting record, however, of the struggles of the 
Church is that which relates to the New England Colonies, and 
is summarily contained in the well-written “ Memoir of Dr, 
Samuel Johnson, of Connecticut,” by Dr. Thomas Bradbury 
Chandler, whose daughter, Mary Goodin Chandler, was after- 
wards the wife of Bishop Hobart. Both these distinguished men 
were among the ablest of the native sons of the American Church; 
and its extension before the Revolution was owing very mater- 
ally to their disinterested zeal and active service. 7 

There can scarcely be a more instructive lesson than is pre- 
sented im the natural progress of the religion of sects, when left to 
its own tendencies, unchecked by any counteracting force ; and 
nothing can serve better to set in a proper light the conduct of 
the Church’s friends in the New England provinces, than a slight 
retrospect of the previous state of religion in those provinces. 

It is, we know, contrary to the common opinion, but we cannot 
bring ourselves to ascribe the same degree of moral energy and 
enlightened conscientiousness to those who expatriated themselves 

® Memorial of Hobart, p. 4 


+ Among these was Clement Hall, a magistrate of North Carolina, who after obtain- 
ing ordination in England, continued to labour for fifteen years in missionary journcys, 
often endeavouring to instruct the negroes, and bringing old and young to the font of 
baptism. After many sufferings and losses, he died in 1759, having probably bap- 
tised about 10,000 persons.— Reports of the Society, 1760. 

¢ Bishop Hobart, in 1818, on a visit to the Oneida Indians, found an aged Mohawk, 
firm in the Christian faith, and of exemplary life, who had been converted in childhood 
by the missionaries of the Society.— Berrian, p. 216. 
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to avoid bowing to an altar, hearing prayers read in a surplice, 
and a sermon from a pulpit, as to those who laid down their lives 
for the word of God and the integrity of the Christian sacra- 
ments. Among the first settlers in New England, there were, 
indeed, some persons of learning and ability who had been edu- 
cated at the English universities, and brought into the new 
country some of that sterling lore which runs through the English 
theology of the seventeenth century. ‘Their care to perpetuate 
education is attested by the early foundation of Harvard and Yale 
Colleges. The name of John Eliot must be ever sacred in the 
annals of missionary labours. Thomas Hooker, the friend of 
Baxter, Davenport, Blackman, Stone, and others, united with 
their fanatic peculiarities some more respectable attainments. 
But it may well be questioned whether the difficulties of educa- 
tion in an infant colony had so much to do with the rapid subse- 
quent decay of learning, as the narrow bigotry of the settlers, the 
quarrels and schisms of their magistrates and ministers, their vio- 
lent intolerance and gloomy superstition. As early as 1637, 
within twenty years after the first settlement, the Synod of New 
England had condemned eighty-two different heresies or errone- 
ous Opinions; laws were passed enforcing compliance with these 
decisions, and the woods and shores were filled with scattered 
flocks of new Nonconformists and new exiles. Attachment to 
the Book of Common Prayer had been repeatedly punished with 
transportation to England. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, coming out 
with a body of Church of England settlers, was compelled to re- 
turn, Sir Henry Vane the younger, sent over as Governor by the 
Company in England, was not received because he declared for a 
toleration. "The Anabaptists were fined, imprisoned, or expelled. 
But a worse fate awaited the unfortunate Quakers, of whom seve- 
ral were branded or lost their ears in the pillory; and four, one of 
whom was a woman, suffered death between 1656 and 1660.* 
When this cruelty had been checked by the restored govern- 
ment at home, and in some measure by the natural feelings of 
horror which these executions roused, the spirit was expelled onl 
to return in another shape with an influence still more dreadfu 
There had been from time to time some few trials for witchcraft, 
taught, as it would appear, by the evil genius of the mother- 
* Such is the caprice of opinion, or the want of knowledge, or the consistent per- 
severance of calumpy, that while the name of Laud is never wanted to point a sen- 
tence on persecution, (and yet his head was at least an — for the ears of 
Prynne!) the New England Endicot, the Torquemada of his ittle world, is scarcely 
kuown but in the simple story of the Quaker historian.—Sewell, Hist. of the Friends, 
tls aleo was checked t by an Order in ooncil of Queen Anne, in 


Harley’s administration. 
NO, XXX.—APR, 1834, U 
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country, which was miserably visited with the same delusion 
during the Usurpation. But im the year 1692, the jealousy of a 
minister against his rival provoked a course of popular insanity, 
which there was no deliberate wisdom to controul. ‘Twenty. 
eight persons were sentenced to death, nineteen, of whom fifteen 
were women, were hanged. Of more than three hundred who 
were accused, one hundred and fifty were punished with impri- 
sonment, many pleading guilty, in order, as was usual in such 
cases, to escape with life. “ All who suffered,” says Cotton 
Mather, himself an active promoter of the prosecutions,* ‘ denied 
the crime to the death!”—calmly giving this statement as an infal- 
lible proof of the justice of their sentence. ‘Their dead bodies, 
stripped and loosely covered with earth, were exposed to the 
wolves and foxes of the wilderness. 

In the midst of such gloomy agitations, there were no doubt 
many who remembered their first love, and would gladly have re- 
called the decent order of the English ritual, with its heart-cheer- 
ing solemnities. Before the end of the reign of Charles IL. a 
owe in Boston had petitioned the government at home for an 

inglish clergyman; and there was soon “ a small congregation,” 
says Cotton Mather, “ worshipping God with the ceremonies of 
the Church of England.’ In the course of the next half-cen- 
tury, with the aid of the Society then formed, the number of 
churches was trebled; and it is evident from cotemporary docu- 
ments, that they comprised a fifth part of the population, and a 
ws proportion of the wealth of the New England capital.t 

ut the dominant congregationalists had means within their reach, 
which still checked the progress of such heresy. Of seven mimis- 
ters at Yale College, in 1722, who had persuaded themselves of 
the necessity of episcopal ordination, three were deterred, by fear 
of losing their appointments, from pursuing the course they had 
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® Cotton Mather’s Hist. b. vi. c. vii. 

+ Hist. b. i. c. vi. This was the congregation of “ the King’s Chapel,” the chaplain 
who officiated receiving a salary of £100 per anaum till the period of the revolt, The 

resent state of this chapel and its endowments is singularly illustrative of New Eng- 
find character, “ A rich old gentleman had bequeathed by his will a large sum of 
inoney to the King’s Chapel, the interest to be paid to the preacher of a certain num- 
ber of annual sermons on the Trinity. The testator having lived and died in the com- 
munion of the Church of England, of course no doubt could be entertained of his in- 
tention ;—but the Revolution took place, and the congregation of the King’s Chapel 
had cast off both king and creed, and had become not only republicans in politics, but 
Unitarians in religion. Under these circumstances, what was to be doue with the 
legacy? This did not long remain a moot point. It was discovered that an Unitarian 
could preach sermons on the Trinity as well as the most orthodox Athanasian; and the 
effect of the testator’s zeal for the diffusion of pure faith, has been to encourage the 
dissemination of doctrines, which of course he regarded as false and d om 
Hamilton, vol. i. p. 101. 


¢ Douglass, North America, vol. i. p. 542. 
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begun.* Checkley, a bookseller at Boston, for o_o « Les- 
lie’s Discourse on Episcopacy,” in 1723, was found guilty of a 
seditious libel, and fled to England.+ Prejudice was still so 
strong, that when Dr. Johnson explained to his congregation that 
the prayers which they had admired in bis public services were 
taken from the Common Prayer Book, the disclosure led them 
only to desire his departure. 

The calenture of the preceding century was now, as it was also 
in the mother-country, subsiding to a lethargy of contented indo- 
lence. Socinianism, or avowed infidelity, began to be diffused | 
through the ill-accordant mass of society. Education had almost 
disappeared; only Harvard and Yale Colleges still kept up a sort 
of prescriptive training for the ministry. ‘The students had, in- 
deed, a heavy infliction in being required to recite weekly, by 
memory, the Assembly’s Catechism in Latin, together with the 
metaphysical jargon of Ames’s Medulla, and Cases of Con- 
science. There were few books in the country but such as had 
been imported with the first settlers a century before, of which 
new compendiums were made with the superadded dulness of 
later professors. 

It cannot be said that the cause of learning and religion was 
entirely overlooked in England. The piety of Queen Mary had 
already been guided by the zeal of Blair to found a college, in 
revival of the plan of James L., at Williamsburg, in Virginia.§ 
Several of the first names of the age now combined to form a 
library for their kinsmen in the northern colonies, to which Sir 
Isaac Newton, Sir Richard Steele, Bishop White Kennet, Drs, 
Halley, Woodward and Bentley, were contributors, These, with 
Bishop Berkeley's noble donation of 1000 volumes, subsequently 
made, have rendered the library of Yale College what it still is, 
the most valuable, perhaps the only valuable library on the new 
continent.|| 


* Chandler's Life of Dr. Johnson, p. 27. ' 
+ Waterland’s Correspondence, Works, vol. x. p, 441. 
Chandler’s Life of Dr. Johnson, p. 16. * 
This foundation is now revived, and under the able sarees of Dr. Empie, 
a TT episcopalian divine, is, we trust, subservient to the purposes for which it was 
endowed. 
| Hamilton, vol. i. p. 364. The want of good books must evidently be a want un- 
der which the advance of knowledge in America is much retarded, correspondent 
of Hobart’s, in Georgia, writes to ask him—“ If you meet with any new works that are ~ 
teally good, and will assist me, be so kind as to purchase them for me ; and also, if you 
are not using it, and if you do not feel any apprehension of its being lost on so long a voy- 
age, lend me Bishop Taylor's ‘ Great Exemplar,’ &c.”"— Berrian, p. 141. One might 
Suppose this to have been written in the age of manuscripts. It is a subject which 
seems to have met with the attention of Bishop Hobart’s English frietitls, particularly 
the Rev. H. H. Norris, (Ibid. p. 209); but it is worth considering whether more might 
eo by churchmen in this country to supply the theological seminaries in Ame- 
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The excellent Bishop Berkeley was, indeed, a character of 
whom the age he lived in was unworthy. It is a line altogether 
expressive of the man, which ascribes 


“* To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” 


His name is now scarcely mentioned but as a metaphysical dis- 
putant—a writer of such things as serve to make a busy idleness. 
A slight acquaintance with what he wrote will show that he had 
no design to encourage this disease of learning. But of a life 
past in forwarding schemes of the most ardent benevolence, a 
disregard of all personal difficulties in pursuing a course marking 
alike the Christian philosopher and patriot, we have scarcely a 
record to remind us, Such zeal was but ill-requited by a court 
where Walpole was the minister, and Hoadley the accepted pre- 
late.* His ‘* Proposal for better Supplying the Churches im the 
American Plantation,” had shamed even that profligate govern- 
ment into a parliamentary grant to assist his charitable design. 
In the ardour of his hope, he himself took a voyage to the new 
continent, and with the powerful influence which such characters 
command over the virtuous sympathies of youth, he had per- 
suaded several young men of talent at the University of Dublin, 
and others in England, to accompany him on the forlorn enter- 
prize. But his projected college in the Bermudas, and all other 
efforts, were checked, when Walpole found means to divert the 
grant, and discouraged every hope of assistance. Still his short 
residence of two years in Rhode Island, 1729-51, was no slight 
encouragement to the msing Church: his private estate which he 
had purchased there was consigned to Yale College, and he con- 
tinued during his life to confirm his American friends by his cor- 
respondence and example. ‘There 1s much expressed in the wish 
of Dr. Johnson on his death-bed, that he might resemble his 
frend Berkeley in his death. 

In the mean time other excellent men were labouring with no 
better success for the same object. It is well known what dis- 
appointments the — of the American Episcopate had to 
encounter. During Clarendon’s administration, letters patent 
were actually issued for the appointment of Dr. Alexander Mur- 
ray, a compamon of the king’s exile, to the Bishopric of the 
Colonies; but the Cabal succeeded to office, and all the claims of 
religion were forgotten.t The only design which subsequently 
reached maturity, when Queen Anne had determined to endow 


* There is something exquisitely odious in the style which Hoadley uses in speaking 
of Berkeley, when we recollect that this was the Soeeen of a man who never visited 
his poor Welsh diocese, respecting one whose philosophy was penned at hours stolen 
from those journeys in which he wes willing to spend and to be spent for his brethren. 
“ Alciphron, the Minute Philosopher,” was written in America. 


| + Dr. Chandler, Free Examination, init. a tract written ia defence of Archbishop 
Secker against the notorious Archdeacon Black burne. 
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four colonial bishoprics from the monies obtained by sale of 
lands in St. Christopher's, was frustrated by herdeath, It was in 
vain that such men as Butler, Gibson, and Sherlock advocated the 
measure with a zeal worthy of their names. The question lin- 
gered till the accepted hour was past, and the last efforts of the 
meek and gentle-minded Secker only provoked the political ran- 
cour of a party in both countries, whose aim has ever been to 
confound the Apostolic order of the Church with imputed schemes 
of worldly ambition. Our colonies had attained to a population 
of nearly four millions; one fourth of these were nominally of the 
Established Church; yet to the majority of this great number the 
ministry of the Word and Sacraments was scantily supplied by 
private benevolence —-to all, the Apostolic rite of Confirmation was 
alike unknown. 

Such was the genius of an age, which lulled to self-complacence 
by the elegant lyre of Akenside, proud of its liberty, and dissolv- 
ing the manly virtues in a sickly sentiment, awaited the whirlwind 
which overtook it at the close! Even in the higher ranks of clergy 
there were men who smiled on the efforts of Chubb and Tindal, 
and forgot their divine commission in the adulation of a court, 

— Where truth by Hoadley’s aid 

Shone thro’ Imposture’s solemn shade, 

Thro’ kingly and thro’ sacerdotal night !” 
The Providence of God had still its end to work with a counter- 
acting force. What gentler spirits could not do, was in some 
degree brought round by the rude torrent of Methodism; and the 
doctrines of the Cross were again proclaimed to listening thou- 
sands on both shores. The effect of this religious revolution in 
America was more unfavourable to the Sects of the preceding 
Century, than to the Church-Societies that were newly rising 
there. When the hey-day of ill-governed zeal was past, the 
accession to the cause of the Church was easily apparent.* It 
awakened a desire of enquiry equally removed from fanatic fer- 
vours and indolent security; and quiet spirits had their season, 
in the midst of much ignorance and prejudice, to scatter the 
seed which should spring up after many Bae The writings of 
Johnson and Chandler recommended the cause of Episcopacy 
with equal force and learning, against Mayhew and Chauncey, 
Whose opposition was inflamed with political animosity. Johnson 
died full of years in 1772; his friend continued his pious labours 
till other changes overtook him. The little sketch which Dr. 
Berrian has given of Dr. Chandler’s mode of life at Elizabeth 

own, New Jersey, is striking from the personal character of the 
man, as well as from the resemblance which we recognize to the 
English Country Clergyman of the last age. 
* Chandler's Life of Jebnson, p. 67. 
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“ The salary of Dr. Chandler as a Missionary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel was £50 sterling a year; on which with 
some slight contributions from the congregation, a parsonage and small 
glebe, he lived with such a degree of ease and comfort and with such a 
free and unlimited hospitality as are remembered by many who are still 
living, both with wonder and pleasure. I have scarcely ever met with 
any aged person belonging to our Church who had visited Elizabeth 
Town, that did not delight in recalling the many happy hours which he 
had spent in that agreeable family, and at that hospitable board. 

** Extensively as Dr. Chandler was known and respected by strangers, 
he was still more beloved by his parishioners and friends. Cheerful in 
his temper, easy and accessible in his intercourse with others,—fond of 
study, of retirement and rural pursuits, but yet of blending and sweeten- 
ing them with social enjoyment, remaining much at home, and from an 
aversion to preaching any where else, never out of his own pulpit, it was 
natural that his affability, his kindness, his constant presence and unin- 
termitted labours should greatly endear him to his people.” — Berrian, p. 72. 


But the jealousies which continued to arise between the colo- 
nists and the mother country were now preparing to burst into 
open violence, The neglect of Walpole, and the splendid suc- 
cesses under Chatham formed a contrast of circumstances alike 
unfavourable to the affections of the people in America, Yet 
the state of things and of men’s minds previously to the rupture 
is much misconceived. It is a statement which may surprise, but 
which is confirmed by one who had good opportunities of judging, 
that the republican armies were recruited more with Britons than 
Americans; and that there was a greater proportion of native 
Americans on the side of the Loyalists.* One part at least of 
the statement may be more easily credited at a time when these 
shores are pouring forth legions to fight the battles of malcontents 
all over the world. There are few however who will not now ad- 
mit the soundness of the views which Dean Tucker, in his “ Cui 
Bono,” expressed at an early period of the war. It has been no 
loss to England; and the mature growth of a colony becomes at 
length a proper claim for its independence. We have forgotten 
our animosities; and the Americans have no object in retaining 
theirs: “‘ Juniores post victoriam, etiam senes inter bella civiam 
nati: quotusquisque reliquus, qui monarchiam viderit ?” 

How the Church was then overwhelmed ia the strife of tongues, 
when her best and worthiest fled, or retired to deep obscurity, 
the bolder assertors of the loyal cause felt the violence of popular 
fury, the friends of liberty were distrusted by their own couatry- 
men, and met with scarcely a milder fate, it is now only painful to 
recall. Inglis, Boucher, and a few distinguished men, found @ 
home and preferment in this country; Chandler, forced like them 


® Jon. Beucher's American Revolution. 
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to leave America for some years, not less honourably declined 
preferment offered. Seabury, whose writings: are worthy of the 
best days of English Theology, after his obseure consecration in 
Scotland, returned as Bishop to the languishing Ghutch in Cons 
necticut, but his. Episcopate was scarcely acknowledged, and he 
lived chiefly supported by a pittance derived from a few friends in 
England. Provoost and White at length emerging from retire- 
ment, and assembling a few Episcopalians in the first Converition 
of their Church, were elected Bishops and proceeded in 1786 to 
England for consecration, Such was the state of feeling against 
all that bore resemblance to a British institution, that when the 
friends of Chandler began to re-build the sacred editice where he 
had preached, they were compelled with arms im their hands to 


watch the walls by night, to prevent the work of the day from 


being destroyed.* 


Scarcely could these feelings be said to have subsided, when 


Hobart commenced his ministry. But bis was a mind not to be 
deterred by difficulties. Strong in his reliance on a higher Power, 
he laboured in the work of restoring what was fallen. “ The 
mortar that had been tempered with so many tears could not but 
outlast all the flints and marbles of human confidence.”+ After 
pods the first two years in a charge at Hempstead, New Jersey, 
e€ was in 1800 invited to become Assistant Minister of Trinity 
Church: and from his acceptance of this offer his public life 
began its distinguished career, | 
He became at once remarkable for his peculiar talent as a 
preacher : 


“ His discourses,” says Dr. Berrian, “ were written with all the free- 


dom and glow of youthful feeling: and if not bearing the test of rigid 


criticism, were yet exceedingly oe to the great body of the people. 
The evangelical spirit which they always breathed—the bold and direct 
appeals which they addressed to the hearts and consciences of men—the 
indifference which be himself felt to the world, that made others more 
seusible of its emptiness and vanity; all these things were calculated to 
arouse the attention of his hearers, to awaken tbeir zeal, inflame their 
piety, and urge them on with increasing diligence in their Christian 
course.” 

“The effect of his manner was also increased by bis preachi 
memoriter, a practice which he adopted from his extreme short-sighted- 
ness, and which gave to his sermons the ease and animation of extem- 
poraneous discourses. The striking characteristics of his eloquence weré 
never materially altered; and while his discourses were greatly eres 
in their arrangement, matter, and style, they were to the last delivered 
with remarkable animation and force.” —Berrian, p, 78, 79. 


* Dr. Rudd’s Historic Notices of St. John’s Charch, New Jersey, p, 47, 
t Bishop Hall. | 
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His duties as a pastor, in a very populous cure, he performed 
with conscientious fidelity and zeal. 


** No considerations of ease or pleasure were suffered to interfere with 
any parochial call; the engagements of company whether at home or 
abroad, were interrupted,—study was laid aside. In his visitation of the 
sick, the ease and freedom of his manner, united with the greatest ten- 
derness and delicacy, at once removed embarrassment, and drew forth 
from those with whom he conversed an unrestrained expression of their 
feelings and views. The readiness with which he adapted bis remarks 
and Scriptural quotations to the respective circumstances of their case, 
gave to all that he said a peculiar interest and force ; and the impression 
was made still deeper by the solemnity and fervour with which he offered 
up the prayers. But regarding his vow as not limiting his visits to the 
sick, he devoted much of his time to conversation with those who were 
well, whenever an opportunity was given ;—among these he mingled 
with the easy familiarity of a friend, imposing no restraint on their cheer- 
ful enjoyments, but often seasoning common discourse with such words 


as ‘ might minister grace to the hearers.’ How are the recollections of 
these happy hours awakened in thousands, with a gush of tenderness 
that they can be enjoyed no more !"—p. 80, 81. 


It was one of his earliest tasks to write or re-publish such 
familiar books of doctrine or devotion, as would best render the 
comforts of religion accessible to the poor, and its duties engaging 
to the young. With this view he printed the Christian’s Manual, 
Nelson on the Festivals and Fasts, the Clergyman’s Companion, 
and Stevens on the Nature and Constitution of the Christian 
Church, the last with several additions and corrections of his own. 
He wrote an Exposition of the Church Catechism in question 
and answer, a Companion to the Book of Common Prayer, and 
a Companion to the Altar. All these were produced with a ra- 
pidity proportioned to the wants of the community for which he 
wrote; and considering the age of the writer, and his laborious 
daily duties, in the midst of a society possessing so few literary 
advantages, thejr accuracy in doctrinal statements is very remark- 
able. ‘The Companion to the Altar in particular, was written in 
the space of about four weeks: and notwithstanding some defects 
of style and diffuseness of thought, its deep devotional spirit and 
power of persuading the heart have rendered it a constant manual 
to the communicant in the American Church. All these writings 
have gone through several editions in America, and deserve to be 
better known in this country. 

The Companion to the Altar is further remarkable for its hav- 
ing given rise to a controversy, which contributed still more to 
serve the cause of Episcopacy. Some passages in Hobart’s book, 
where he had maintained the necessity of Episcopal Ordination, 
had displeased a Dr. Mason, Pastor of the Associate-Reformed 
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Church in New York, a character of some literary eminence, who, 
in the confidence of established reputation, attacked the Com. 
nion to the Altar in a style of caustic bitterness, less to his own 


credit than to the advantage of his opponent. This drew from. 


Hobart, in 1807, his Apology for Apostolic Order, a work which 
contains an admirable digest of the evidence for Episcopacy, 
drawn up with equal learning and acuteness. ‘The controversy 
soon attracted notice on this side the Atlantic, and Hobart was 
gratified by its leading to a correspondence with Bishop Skinner 
and other Scottish Episcopalians, with Archdeacon Daubeny, 
and many living friends of truth and order in this country. It is 
to be regretted that too much space is allotted to the desultor 
remarks of Dr. Mason, which lose their interest with an English 
reader. Hobart himself was sensible of this, and wished to have 
re-published it in a form divested of these personal allusions. If 
this had been done, and it might still be done by some friend to 
Hobart’s fame, we fully agree with Dr. Berrian that it would 
rank among the best works on this important question. Hobart, 
however, found his time too much occupied in other valuable 
labours, and had no leisure for revision, 

It is remarked by a late traveller in the United States, that 
Trinity Church is ‘ the most richly endowed establishment in 
the Union.”* To the English reader it may be necessary to 
explain the circumstances of this establishment, as it has been the 
means of much good to the cause of Christianity in this oe of 
America; and it is honourable to the government of New York to 
have respected the property destined to this sacred use, when the 
spoliation in other provinces was so unsparing.¢ The land allotted 
to this Church before the Revolution remained untouched at the 
restoration of peace; and as it was contiguous to the most flourish- 
ing city in the states, its value has been from time to time greatly 
augmented, The laws of the Republic, however, having limited 
the quantity of property allowed to be possessed by a corpora- 
tion, portions of this land have at various intervals been sold, and 
the funds employed in building churches and promoting the 
means of Christian knowledge in other parts of the province. 

Here is a fact of some value at a moment when the case of 
America is so stoutly appealed to by a party who are charitably 
labouring to ease the Church at home from its establishment, that 
is, from its endowments, in which the main offence consists, 
The case of America is by no means a perfect precedent. In 
New England the endowment of the congregational churches is 

* Hamilton, vol. i. p. 47. 

+ A grant of valuable lands, the gift of the nag for Propagating the Gospel, has 


cently been restored to the Church in the State of Vermont, which looks for a large 
gmentation from this source.—New York Churchman’s Almanac, 1834. 
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still generally preserved. The sects of longer standing in the 
middle states are not without endowed institutions; and where 
the endowments are the most scanty, as might be expeeted, the 
religion of the people is at its lowest ebb.* ‘To a large part of 
the slave states, and to the backwoodsmen in general, the forms 
of public worship and the rites of Christianity are alike unknown, 

le is a fact, which is also kept studiously out of sight, that the 
governments in many of the states have interfered to promote 
public institutions for the education of the community. This 
was an object which Washington knew how to value; and one of 
the latest acts of his public life was to recommend to ‘his country- 
men “ a national system of education to assimilate the manners 
of the people.”+ Where this care is embraced in any degree by 
the government, ¢he principle of an establishment ts admitted. It 
is true that some of their public documents breathe a spirit adverse 
to such institutions; laws for the observance of the Sabbath and 
other salutary moral restrictions have met with but indifferent 
success:—and the failure has been hailed as a new triumph by all 
who wish to drink the cup of democracy to the dregs. ‘The good 
sense, however, and the religious feeling of the people nt not 
given full effect to these transports. 

It will not be thought any disparagement to the labours of Ho- 
bart, that his early appointment at ‘Trinity Church placed him at 
once in the vicinity of that body of Churchmen who were best 
able to aid his large designs. Without aid of this kind no human 
efforts in the holiest cause can command permanent success; and 
it should be held the highest praise to employ such aid success- 
fully. ‘The little that had been previously done, and the great 
efforts which were subsequently made, sufficiently attest the value 
of his counsels and the promptitude of his zeal. 

The want of means for theological education was one of the 
greatest difficulties which was felt by the Episcopal Church. The 
total absence of any public mstitution of this kind amidst a rapidly 
increasing population, the consequent want of encouragement to 
young candidates for the ministerial office, leading to an inade- 
quate supply of clergy, the scanty acquirements of many who were 
already in orders, were evils which he conld not but deplore. 


* See some facts relative to the state of Rhode Island in our number for April, 
1832, pp. 3i17—Se1. The evil is, however, of no recent date. Long before the 
Revolution this colony was the seat of a fraudulent paper currency, piracy, and internal 
anarchy, Here was also the detestable community of the Gortonists, whose premature 
extinction must have left a clearer stage for Owen of Lanark, The Rhode-Isiand 
judicial oath, ‘* Upon the peril of the penalty of perjury!” may be recommended to 
all who admire the plan of separating Christianity from the law of the land.—Douglass, 
North America, vol. i. 


+ In his address to Congress, previously to resigning his office as President. 
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He was strongly impressed,” says his biographer, “ with the great 
aud urgent necessity of establishing a seminary on such a large and 


liberal scale as would be suited to the wants, the interests and dignity 


of the Church, The first evidence of his solicitude on this point was 
shown in the formation of a society in 1806, which was to be an humble 
handmaid to that better system, which shortly after he endeavoured to 
bring into form and existence.”—p. 111. 


Of this society, which was named ‘‘ The Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Society,” an interesting account is given in Dr. 
Berrian’s Memoir, Their weekly meetings included a discussion 
of theological questions, a delivery of an essay or sermon, and an 
exercise in pulpit eloquence. An Office of Devotion was com- 
posed for these meetings by Hobart, and it is one well calculated 
to quicken a sense of the clergyman’s obligations. One of the 
prayers in behalf of the candidates for the ministry we extract, 


‘* Holy Spirit, Almighty Sanctifier of the Faithful, enrich these per- 
sons with thy heavenly graces. Inspire them with deep humility aud 
distrust of themselves, with ardent ~—_ and love to God, with bumble 
and holy confidence in their Saviour. ‘Teach them constantly to inveke 
thy enlightening and sanctifying power, and in thy strength to war 
against all the temptations of the world. May they regard its highest 
eget with holy indifference, and press forward for the prize of their 

igh calling in Christ Jesus. Sanctify them by thy truth, that they may 
- be preserved from the evil that is in the world, Amen,”"—p. 117. 


Still advocating the cause which he had taken in hand, in 
1808 he originated a work entitled the Churehman’s Magazine, 
which he continued for some years to conduct with much ability 
and success, till, as the burden of weightier cares increased, he 
found a successor animated with the same mind to relieve him, 
Many similar publications have since found support in other 
parts of the Union, to which this may be considered to have led 
the way. His public engagements were at this time no slight ac- 
cession to his parochial charge. He was an active member of 
several literary institutions, and was filling offices of trust in mast 
of the religions societies connected with the Church in his pro- 
vince. For business of this nature his talents were admirably 
adapted; and the influence thus gained was well calculated to 
wanes the way for his ascendancy in the counsels of the Church. 

ishop Moore, the second Protestant Bishop of New York, 
Was now incapacitated by infirmities from exercising the episcopal 
office. The merits of Hobart had long pointed him out as fittest 
to undertake the “ good work;” and accordingly be was in 1810 
elected Assistaut Bishop of the Province, by the suffrages of the 
great body of clergy and laity; notwithstanding an unworthy op- 
position, which private jealousy or hostility to his principles had 
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raised. His conduct after his elevation conciliated most of those 
who had been misled by the author of this opposition; the author 
himself felt it in the ruin of his own reputation.* 

He was now able more effectually to pursue those objects 
which he had most at heart, and one of the first was to establish 
a college for the education of an Episcopal ministry. He had 
himself some years before purchased a farm in New Jersey, 
beautifully situated, which he designed for the site of such a col- 
lege; wishing, no doubt, if he had found it practicable, to place 
it as far as possible from the crowd of a great city. This part of 
his plan however he was reluctantly compelled to abandon, It 
is scarcely possible in our circumstances to appreciate the em- 
barrassments attending the progress of his labours, After his 
Pastoral Letters and Charges had in some measure prepared 
churchmen to entertain the measure, the want of adequate funds, 
the difficulty of union among isolated parties of churchmen in 
remote provinces, the rival claims of these different provinces, 
all rendered the ecclesiastical policy as impracticable as the 
federal government. Yet the institution was organized; in 1817 
the General Convention of the Episcopal Church laid the foun- 
dation of the General Theological Seminary at New York; this, 
through the agency of other interests was, in 1820, transferred to 
New Haven in Connecticut; but, in 1822, again restored to 
New York, where we trust it has now obtained a permanent 
establishment. Hobart took upon himself the gratuitous labours 
of a professor in this Seminary, which he continued during the 
remainder of his life. Many excellent men among the laity of 
the province contributed their donations or bequests; and in 
one remarkable mstance the bishop, with noble disinterestedness, 
diverted a legacy intended for himself to the aid of this public 
purpose.+ 

In a country like America, where, as Hobart used to say, there 
are all the sects of England, Scotland and Ireland, and a few 


* Berrian, p. 156. 


+ A better notion of his anxious solicitude in this cause can scarcely be supplied 
than from the following anecdote. A wealthy and charitable member of the corpora- 
tion of Trinity Church, to whom, as being without children or other near claimants on 
his recollection, the Bishop had pleaded in behalf of the Theological Seminary, was 
lately dead. “ On the day following the Bishop was dining with me, and his mind 
naturally turning to this subject, he indulged ina variety of conjectures as to the 
amount of the bequest. The modesty and silence of Mr. Sherred in regard to his in- 
tentions made the Bishop somewhat apprehensive of the result. ‘1 am afraid,’ he said, 
* it may not be more than a scholarship or a fellowship ; but if it should be a professor- 
ship,—I always thought well of him—but I shail then think he has acted nobly.’ Im- 
patient to learn what had actually been done, he left the table early; but in a short 


ume returned almost breathless with baste, and full of gratitude and joy cried out, ‘ he 
has left us half his fortune !’ ’’— Berrian, p. 251. 
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more, (for the Dumplers, Shakers, Mormonists, and some others, 
are known to us by name only,) a bishop must be as well pre- 
pared to defend the outworks as to build. No one can be 
acquainted with the character or writings of Hobart without 
observing how strictly he maintained what are invidiously called 
high church principles: and it may be matter of surprise to some 
to learn what success attended their promulgation in America, 
This was indeed so essential a part of his public conduct, that it 
cannot justly be passed over without a brief notice. Not Hickes 
or Lelie were more rigid upholders of apostolical succession ; 
and no doubt the sense of his high calling led him to be the more 
intent on his duties. A friend, whose opinions he much valued, 
as those of a scholar and divine, had proposed to him the plan of 
a periodical, in which it was intended to treat only of those sub- 
jects in which most Christians agree, and to exclude those more 


controverted points which would hinder its general circulation, 
His answer was :— 


“ Whether such a plan, however feasible in theory, is capable of being 
reduced to practice, or whether, if carried into execution, it would not 
exclude from the work many important doctrines of Christianity, are 
inquiries which appear to me worthy of consideration. But, in my view, 
the points on which our Church differs from other societies of Christians 
constitute her beauty and her glory. That the offering of Christ is a 
perfect sacrifice, propitiation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world, both original and actual; that the work of renovation, begun in 
baptism, the sacrament of regeneration, is gradual and progressive; that 
after grace given, we may finally fall away; with other doctrines that 
might be enumerated—appear to me fundamental tenets of our church: 
in which, however, there is very far from being a coincidence between 
her and other denominations of Christians. That it is evident unto all 
men, diligently reading Scripture and ancient authors, that from the 
Apostles’ times there have been three orders of ministers, bishops, 
priests, and deacons: and that no man can be accounted a lawful mini- 
ster in the Church who hath not had Episcopal ordination; that a 
liturgy for public worship is sanctioned by Scripture, by primitive 
practice, and is most decent and proper ;—are points in which it is not 
to be supposed that churchmen can differ from one another, however they 
may differ from dissenters. 

“In my humble judgment, a publication which does not support and 
defend these points, gives up the distinctive principles of our church, 
which her brightest luminaries defended while living, and consecrated in 
their deaths, and ceases to contend for Christianity in her primitive, 
purest, and fairest form. Some of these principles may be unpopular, 
and though indeed they can alone permanently secure “ the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace,” the advocates of them may be suppenee to 
be influenced by a sectarian spirit. But this imputation ought not to 
have any more effect in deadening their zeal than the opprobrium of 
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being “a sect everywhere spoken against’ had on the first defenders 
of the Christian Church. 

‘* Satisfied too I am, that the display of these principles, and the 
zealous defence of them, have most essentially contributed to revive and 
increase our church. In a late visitation through the diocese, in com- 
pany with Dr. Bowden, I found some of the most enlightened and 
zealous members of our Church, and persons of influence and standi 
in society, who traced either their conversion to the Church, or the con- 
firmation of their attachment to it, to the display and defence of its 
principles ; and most certainly to the same cause may be traced the zeal 
and spirit of the young men in this quarter who have latcly entered the 
ministry or are now preparing for it........ When these discriminating 
principles are forgotten, or when they cease to influence the members of our 
communion, that Church which we have been accustomed to revere as aposs 
tolic and primitive, will be merged in the mass of Christian sects, certainly 
having very inferior pretensions to these sacred titles. 

Ss [ know you will not be displeased at the candour with which I ad- 
dress you. I cannot repress the apprehension that your views of the 
best mode of advancing the interests of our Church, differ in some re- 
spects from those which, in common with many others, I have been 
accustomed to entertain. Yet that very liberality, which I sometimes 
fear, will prompt you to believe me sincere in the sentiment, that the 
prudent, the resolute and dispassionate defence of those doctrines, of that 
ministry, and of that worship, which distinguish our Church from other 
Christian societies, is not incompatible with the promotion of the en- 
dearing charities of life, with strengthening the bonds of society, but is 


in fact the surest way of extending the kingdom of the Redeemer.’— 
Berrian, p. 142, 143. 


On the same principle he was adverse to the American Bible 
Society, to which his old and esteemed friend Bishop White had 
given his support. 


* These societies,” he said, “ appear to me erroneous in the principle, 


_on which, in order to secure general co-operation, they are founded,— 


the separation of the Church from the Word of God—of the Sacred Volume 


from the Ministry, the worship and the ordinances which it enjoins as of 


Divine institution, and the instruments of the promotion and preservation of 
Gospel truth, 

“ It is not to the distribution of the Bible, but to the mode of distri- 
bution that our objections apply. We deem ourselves not warranted in 
sanctioning what appears to us a departure from the Apostolic mode of 
propagating Christianity. And we think that Episcopalians will best 
preserve their attachment to the distinctive principles of their Apostolic 
Church, and best advance the cause of primitive Christianity, and most 
effectually avoid all collision with their fellow Christians who differ from 


them, by associating for religions purposes only among themselves.”— 
Addréss to Convention, 1822. Berrian, p. 268. 


The effect of these declarations, often publicly made, is re- 
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corded by his biographer to have been seen in the increased 
support of the religious institutions strictly connected with the 
church. Several auxiliary Bible and Common Prayer Book 
Societies were formed in different parts of the state; and the 
cordial co-operation of the laity with the sentiments of a Pastoral 
Letter addressed to them on this subject, left him no cause to 


regret having taken the unpopular side of the question in firm 
persuasion of its truth.* 


His own labours in the service of these societies were unremit- 
ting. Not confining his attention to the more extensive plans of 
promoting Christian knowledge, he actively shared in the hum- 
blest practical means of usefulness. ‘The children of the Sunday 
schools, the young men who were training as catechists or pre- 
paring for distant missions, all partook of his parental super- 
intendence and animating encouragement. A missionary settle- 
ment among the Oneida Indians, though distant many hundred 
miles in the interior, he twice visited in person. ‘The address of 
these simple people to their Christian father, and his answer, 
conceived in the peculiar style of their language, yet embodying. 
so much intelligible Christian truth, are among the most interest- 
ing documents recorded in Dr. Berrian’s Memoir.+ 


* There is much discernment shown in Dr, Berrian’s remark on the candour of the 
laity in regard to such questions, ‘ The laity, engrossed in a great measure with 
other pursuits, are but little accustomed to think on those disputed points of principle 
and policy which divide divines ; but if they give them a careful and serious examina- 
tion they are not only apt to come to just and sound conclusions, but to be zealous and 
consistent in their defence. Their opinions are adopted on their own merits, without 
regard to what may be thought of them by others. Their reputation and interests are 
not affected by their religious views, and therefore they can entertain them in quiet- 
ness and peace. But it is not always so with the clergy : the prevailing tone of public 
sentiment where they may happen to be placed; the pride of maintaining consistency ; 
the fear of censure in the uncompromising defence of truth; and above all, the love of 
pepeles praise—often exert a strong but insensible influence over their minds, and give 
hem such a wrong bias as no force of reasoning can correct. This is no impeachment 
of their honesty and sincerity ; it is the almost unavoidable operation of circumstances 
on the infirmity of human nature. The laity have their own temptations, but they are 
not exposed in the same degree to these ; and hence they are as a body more free and 
uhenbarrassed in the adoption and maintenance of their religious opinions,” —p, 163. 

+ The settlement at Oneida Castle now consists of more than two handred warriors 
with their wives and children, who are members of the Episcopal church, and under 
the charge of one of her ministers ; they have a church and the service is the liturgy ; 
(which, together with a part of the Book of Genesis and the Gospel of St, Mark, was 
in 1787 translated into their language ;) ‘‘ they appear,” says a spectator of one of 
Bishop Hobart’s visits, ‘‘ to unite in the service with much seriousness and devotion ; 
—the responses were made in an audible and solemn tone, and a few verses from the 
Psalms translated into Indian, were chanted forth by hundreds of voices.”’ Ninety- 
seven of their adults, in 1829, received from Bishop Hobart the rite of confirmation, — 
New York Christian Journal, Sept. 1829, Another Indian church, with great promise 
of success, has been more recently founded at Green Bogs in the Michigan territory, 
“ The Indians,” says their present missionary, ‘‘ are zealously attached to the Episco- 
pal church, viewing it as the church of their forefathers. They revert with pleasure to 
the time when the Society for Propagating the Gospel sent a faithful labourer among 
them,”"——p, 216, 225. 
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Nor was the aid of the press forgotten among these multiplied 
duties. The Bible of the Society for promoting Christian Know 
ledge was under his directions reprinted in America. An excel- 
lent treatise which he wrote, served much to recommend the 
apostolic rite of Confirmation. Neglecting nothing which could 
tend to edifying, he also published several sermons and charges, 
which are among the most finished of his compositions, and pre- 
sent no unfavourable specimen of his peculiar eloquence. Some 
of these briefly exhibit the points of difference between the 
Romish church and the primitive model; others relate to the 
more immediate concerns of his diocese, and it is pleasing to 
trace in them the progress of his labours in the public mind. 

The time was, however, approaching when such labours could 
no more be safely continued. His own ardour exhausted the 
support that nature gave. His health had more than once given 
way on the distant and protracted journeys which duty required; 
and at length it was perceived to be so impaired, that nothing but 
a change of scene and perfect relaxation could restore him. In 
the autumn of 1823 he set out on his voyage to England. 


*“ A throng of his parishioners and friends pressed round him at the 
moment of bis departure with anxious and sorrowing hearts to bid him 
farewell; and some felt but little less than the Ephesian converts in 
parting with St. Paul, from the painful apprehension “ that they might 
see his face no more.” Most of his clergy who were resident in the city 
accompunied him many miles, and then watched with fond and anxious 


regret the last glimpse of the sails that bore him hence.”—Berrian, p. 
360. 


How he was received here by the prelates of the English 
church, by his correspondents and friends, and what a remarkable 
mfluence his character and conversation gained over those who 
then saw him for the first time, will be fresh in the remembrance 
of many whose eye these pages may meet. It is a happiness to 
the writer of this brief tribute to recall the benevolent and ex- 
pressive features of the portrait prefixed to Dr. Berrian’s Me- 
moir, as they were seen at the London social board, in the 
cathedral walk, or at the village parsonage, and by the waterfall 
in Wales, which he declared he could gaze on with delight, 
though he had seen Niagara. In truth it was a grievous injustice 
to accuse Hobart of want of reverence for “ England or the 
English :” it were well if some among ourselves loved our country 
and its institutions with as filial a spirit. Long before he had 
set foot on these shores, he wrote thus to a friend, who on a visit 


to this country had detailed some of the minor grievances a 
stranger meets with. 
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* New York, July 9th, 1803. 


“T can enter perfectly into the state of your feelings with respect to 
the English. You never were very partial to them, and the selfish pur- 
suits of a dissipated metropolis are not well calculated to increase your 
esteem for them. In London you certainly see the English character 
at the worst. Among the genteel country families I am told it wears a 
very different and far more amiable aspect. The English are certainly 
not quick in their feelings,—it is not easy to obtain a place in their 
hearts,—they even view strangers with jealousy till they find them 
worthy of their esteem ; but I have always supposed that when a person 
once obtained a familiar footing with them, they would go great lengths 
to please him. And they certainly rem above every other nation in 
the world, the means of doing so. It is one thing to possess those qua- 
lities that in an instant seize upon your affections ; it is another to pos- 
sess those that preserve and increase permanent regard. The pride of 
the English may be inordinate and repulsive, but it is a pride that dis- 
dains affectation, that scorns to use the easy coin of professions. I am 
persuaded that were you thrown out of those selfish and cunning circles 
in which business now leads you to move, and to remain some time out 
of the metropolis, your amiable heart would find those on whom it would 
moons. Did I wish to flirt away a few weeks, to awaken and gratify my 
volatile feelings, I would visit France. Did I wish to obtain permanent 
enjoyment, to expand my mind where the most noble principles, the most 
useful pursuits, and the most solid virtues have flourished for centuries, I 
would take up my abode in England.” Berrian, p. 87. 


Nor can we forbear extracting part of a letter to his daughters 
from England, in which he dwells on the charms of its rural 
scenery with a freshness of imagination which seems the peculiar 
gift of an affectionate spirit. 


York, Dec. 9th, 1823. 


“ The first day that I rode into the country from Liverpool, on 
my way to London, I seemed in a new world. The hedges, not then 
stripped of their leaves, which divided the farms into numerous compart- 
ments, verdant as the finest meadows are with us in the richness of the 
spring; the substantial and neat farm-houses, with their barns and build- 
ings, their stacks of grain and hay arranged with a neatness of which 
our country affords no example; the large mansions of the nobility and 
gentry towering in an extensive and beautiful lawn studded with the 
stately oak and elm, among which you sometimes perceived the deer 
roaming; and even the humble cottage, with its little court-yard, some- 
times scarcely large enough to turn in, fenced with a hedge, and crowded 
with flowers and rose bushes, the ever-blooming rose appearing as full as 
the monthly rose does with us in the spring; the towns, with their 
thickly arranged buildings, which, from their antique appearance, brought 
to my mind the ages that were past long since ; the stone churches, with 
their pointed arched windows and doors, and their stately towers, or lofty 
spires; and the rude hamlets, with their thatched houses moss-grown, 
NO, XXX. APR. 1834. x 
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and which looked as if they were built centuries ago, with vines cree 
ing along and covering their stone walls and concealing their Gothic 
windows, partly raised into their roofs, and the shrubbery and the grass. 
plot which almost invariably meet the eye ;—this was the novel scene 
which struck me with astonishment and delight; and if it be thus in the 
autumn and winter, when the beauties of the country are departed, what 
must those beauties be when shining forth in the light, and splendour, 
and richness of spring !”—p. 278. 

We must not dwell upon his visit to Wordsworth at Rydal, or 
to Southey at Keswick, nor on his mention of many excellent pre- 
lates and clergymen, by whom he was entertained while he remain- 
ed among us. We must refer the reader to Dr. Berrian for an 
interesting account of his reception among the Scottish Episco- 

alians, whose lot is cast in circumstances so resembling his own, 
a must we follow him in his subsequent journeyings on the 
continent, fearing the reader of classic taste might be offended by 
his postponing the Appennine to the Catskill mountains, his con- 
tempt of Minerva’s olive, and slight notice of the climate of Italy 
and the Eternal City. Indeed, in spite of the charms of ‘ Corinne,’ 
we have some sympathy with the cis-montane proverb, 


Inglese Italianato 

E diavolo incarnato, 
and we love no man of English stock the less for extolling his 
native land by the comparison. 

His return to New-York after two years absence was hailed 
with so warm a greeting, as made his heart melt with joy. Every 
one seemed to have recovered a dear and personal friend, of whose 
safety they had before despaired. A more deep and heartfelt 
greeting pervading all ranks was never given to any one on his 
restoration to his native land. 

Can it be wondered that at such a time his ardent spirit should 
have expressed itself in terms of affection to his friends, country- 
men, and brothers, heightened beyond the limits of truth bya 
contrast with the state of things in England?) On the Sunday 
after his return he preached that sermon, which when it was read 
in this country provoked more animadversion than it merited, and 
yet gave his English friends a task of some labour to defend him. 
Dr. Berrian speaks wisely and temperately of this sermon and its 
critics, It was a question on which a better acquaintance with 
England might have taught Hobart a sounder judgment; and a 
better acquaintance with America might have taught some among 
ourselves a more charitable construction. It was natural he should 
look with honest pride on the success of a different system 
familiar to him from infancy; it was consistent with his often 
avowed opinions; and after all, where is the great offence, if he 
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preferred to view the Church of England, which he loved to call 
“the glory of the Reformed Churches,” rather as a_ spiritual 
Society, than as the ally of a state so different from his own ?* 


We hasten on to other matters equally important and less known 
in this country. 


The annual convention of his diocese was held soon after his 
arrival; when an occasion offered to show that he was at least as 
incapable of servile concession to his friends when he thought them 
wrong, as he was glad to share in their flow of sympathy before, 


“ The feelings of the clergy and laity from all parts of the state were 
in unison with those which prevailed in the city, and there was therefore 
a general desire to make a public demonstration of them. But though 
there were none who did not wish to unite in this testimony of gratitude 
for the happy return of the Bishop, yet there were a few who, not agree- 
ing with him in some of his opinions, and in the main points of his 
policy, were anxious that the resolutions should be so framed as — 
to express their sentiments of personal attachment and respect, and the 
high sense of his usefulness, piety, and worth. With a view to render 
it an unanimous act, some of his friends, who agreed with bim in all 
points, unhappily yielded to this consideration ; and in a spirit of ac- 
commodation, as unusual as it was unwise, drew them up in such a 
vague and general form, as deprived them of all force, character, and 
value. The Bishop had met his clergy and people with a generous 
warmth, which was most cordially reciprocated. He knew that, with 
very few exceptions, they were of one heart and one soul. He knew on 
what accounts he was particularly distinguished and esteemed. Any good 
and amiable prelate, however weak, irresolute, and wavering, might have 
received this praise :-—he rose in his place, and in the bitterness of a 
wounded affection, rejected it with scorn. Never,” says his biographer, 
“did I hear any person, in voice, manner, or expression so eloquent. It 
was all nature, feeling, and passion, wrought up to the highest pitch, 
He represented this proceeding as a crafty device of his opposers, and 
an act of weak compliance from his friends. Under the appearance of 
congratulation and praise, it left out all notice of the characteristic and 
prominent parts of his policy, which had been, through evil report and 
good report, the labour of his life, and in which he placed his glory and 
his pride. It neither exhibited him as he was known at home, nor as he 
was valued abroad. It was not agreeable to the just and affectionate 
tribute which had been presented to him on his departure, nor was it the 
kind of commendation which he coveted on his return. It was a weaks 
ened and diluted praise in no way applicable to one who had always 
stemmed the current of popular opinion, and he therefore requested that 
the resolution should be expunged from the minutes, 

“This is the mere faint recollection of a speech which was so bold 
and powerful as to bow the hearts of the whole assembly as of one man, 

he justice and force of it were in the main universally felt. ‘The par- 


ticular friends of the Bishop were grieved at the pain they had given 


® Such is the’language of his Convention Sermon in 1814. 
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him, and mortified by the error into which they had fallen. The resolu. 
tions were modified in such a way as to give them an appropriate charac- 
ter; and this fearless vindication, so far from being regarded as a display 
of arrogance and pride, was considered as a proof of that elevation of 
mind, which glories in an honourable course rather than in undistin- 
guishing and popular applause.”"—p. 362, 363. 


The last remarkable public act of his life is one which strongly 
illustrates the same energy of character; and as it involves prin- 
ciples applicable to other religious associations, which we have 
lately witnessed, it seems desirable to give a somewhat more de 
tailed account of it. 

In 1828, the plan of a clerical association was formed at New 
York, the object of which was stated to be “ the promotion of 
the personal piety and official usefulness of its members by de- 
votional exercises, and by conversation on missionary and such 
other religious subjects as might conduce to mutual edification.” 
The purity of intention with which it was originated, and the 
laudable objects it professed, might have deceived a common 
observer; but Hobart perceived at once the evils from which such 
associations are inseparable. He accordingly proceeded by pri- 
vate diligence to explain to the projectors his apprehensions, with 
an earnest request that the project might be abandoned. Whether 
from misconception of his reasons, or an unwillingness to recede 
from a plan in which they had already embarked, his request was 
not complied with. ‘The association was organized, and efforts 
were made to extend it in the province. It was plain that a line 
of distinction was about to be drawn between those who should 
unite with it, and those who should not; the Church would be 
divided by two factions. It was “ one of the most harassing 
events of a trying episcopate of eighteen years.” ‘To take steps 
publicly to oppose it was to express his disapprobation of the 
course pursued by some of the most popular and influential of his 
presbyters, for whom he entertained a sincere esteem. To shrink 
from so opposing it was to consult his own ease at the expense of 
duty, and to open a door to the discords he foresaw. 

His part was therefore chosen with the same temperate firmness 
which had always characterised his public conduct, and he was 
rewarded by the general approbation of his diocese. With the 
concurrence of those friends on whose opinion he could best rely, 
he drew up his last Pastoral Letter, fenced with so many admir- 
able reasons for the part he had taken, that we trust the Church 
in America will never forget the prudent and religious foresight by 
which it was dictated.* He reminded his people of the “ Prophe- 


_ * We fear no copy of this valuable letter has reached this country, Our account 
is therefore taken from Dr. Berrian’s suramary. Mem. p. 388, 
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syings” of the elder Puritans under Elizabeth, and the origin of 
Methodism; he pointed out with great force the impossibility of 
promoting personal piety by public associations,—the inconsist- 
ency of the organized meeting, its secretary, and minute-book, 
with “ that converse in which congenial friends pour into each 
other’s bosoms their thoughts and their trials ;”—the inevitable 
consequence of such associations per turned into engines of party, 


injurious to episcopal authority, and creative of an irresponsible 
independent power. 


“ In all plans of disputed policy,” he concludes, “ the question ought 
to be, Can we do without them? No one will for a moment pretend that 
these associations are essential to the personal piety, official usefulness, 
or edification of the clergy. This would be to cast a libel on the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of ministers, who without these means 
have pursued, as burning and shining lights, their luminous course to the 
bright day of heavenly glory. Let a clergyman in private read and 
meditate and pray. Above all let him cherish the spirit of supplication ; 
lifting up at all times and in all places, unseen and unnoticed by the 
world, but seen and heard by his heavenly Master, his heart and affec- 
tions, in prayer for every spiritual blessing which he needs as a Christian 
and as a minister of the Lord. In the social circle of his brethren, in 
those clerical meetings which the various exigencies of the Church render 
necessary, and in the more confined group of those whom congenial 
tempers draw together, let him indulge, as opportunity offers, in converse 
on all points by which he may be excited or edified. He will enjoy suf- 
ficient means of personal piety and edification. 

“ In these exercises, which have been tested and found adequate to 
their holy end, by a series of the most pious and faithful ministers who 
in successive ages have adorned the Church, there can be tio unhallowed 
intrusion of vanity, ostentation, or vainglorious strife, or of the restless 
spirit of ambition and disorganizing faction. To the constant and 
fervent use of these means I would urge myself, I would call my bre- 
thren of the clergy aud laity. Under the agency of tne Divine Spirit, 
by them, in connexion with the worship and ordinances of the Church, 
we shall be excited and advanced in the spiritual life, animated and 
strengthened to the faithful discharge of the duties of the stations in 
which God, by his providence, has placed us, and finally secure, through 
the merits of our divine Lord, the great end of our calling, the salva- 
tion of our souls.” —p. 396—397. 


It is gratifying to learn that in this last effort to preserve unity 
and peace, he was finally entirely successful. The struggle was 
a little protracted in pamphlets, not free from irritating expres- 
sions, accusing the Bishop of acting “ on the example of some 
civil governments prohibiting more than three from ~~ 
together at the corners of the streets.” ‘The good sense and feel- 
ing of the community were, however, strongly on the side of 
Hobart :—his authority swayed those who were not convinced by 
his arguments, and the society shortly dissolved by common consent. 
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The renewed health and vigour with which this excellent man 
now continued to discharge his rapidly increasing duties led his 
friends to hope he would long be spared to their anxious prayers, 
But on his visitation in the begining of September, 1830, a short 
illness at the house of his friend Dr. Rudd, at Auburn, termi- 
nated his valuable life. 

The little we have attempted to detail can give but a slight 
impression of the powerful influence exercised by so devoted 
and ardent a servant of God. It is strikingly drawn forth in Dr. 
Berrian’s volume by many particulars in private life of his judici- 
ous counsels and ready assistance to those who sought it; and 
by his multiplied correspondence as well with this country, as 
with the zealous churchmen of his own, particularly the upright- 
minded Ravenscroft, whose loss has been more recently deplored, 

One conclusion an impartial review of this eminently public 
character must enforce on every candid mind, Whatever we hold 
as a truth of religion, let no supposed expediency induce us to 
compromise it in the hope of gaining any supposed advantage to 
religion. ‘Truth can be promoted only by truth; and trath 
desires no other defence, but that her champions should be faith- 
ful in her cause. They are the words of Hobart in his Apology 
for Apostolic Order, which have since become a watchword with 
the Episcopalians of America. 


“ My banner is Evancericat Truru, Arostotic Orver. Firm and 
undaunted I must summon to my sacred cause whatever powers nature, 
(alas! as yet too little cultivated by the laborious hand of study) has be- 
stowed upon me ; whatever ardour, whatever zeal nature has kindled in 
my bosom. But it were vain to rest here. I must arm myself by im- 


ploring the grace of Him whose glory it is ¢o make often the humblest 
instrument the victorious champion of truth.” 


It was not without an omen that he wrote these words. The 
Church in America, which at his succession to the episcopal 
charge, was so divided and depressed as scarcely to have strength 
for any public measures, is now daily increasing in stability and 
strength, and unanimity of principle. The parochial clergy and 
congregations of the province of New York were twice doubled 
in number during the episcopate of Hobart; and of six of 
seven hundred ministers in the American Church, nearly one-third 
are contained in that province. The Theological Seminary 1s 
beginning to supply to the several states of the Union a number 


‘of well instructed candidates for the ministerial office. The 


religious and charitable institutions supported by Episcopa- 


lians are, in many places, exerting a beneficial influence on the 


mass of population. ‘The proceedings of the provincial conven- 
tions, and the triennial General Convention of the Church, are 
conducted ina manner which reflect much credit on their de- 
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liberative wisdom. But the peculiar charm of the American 
Episcopalian character is, a simple-minded affection for primitive 
Christianity, a hearty reverence for the beauty of holiness in the 
church’s ordinances, and a freshness of admiration for that sacred 
Liturgy, which is here so rashly violated by crude propositions of 
reform.* In a word, the spirit of Hobart seems to animate their 
counsels ; his wish is believed to have dictated the choice of his 
successor; and the church which still numbers the Onderdonks, 
Brownell, aud Doane among her Bishops, has no reason to fear 
for the integrity of her doctrines or the order of her discipline. 

It is impossible to rise from the contemplation of such a 
character as Hobart’s without partaking of some of his anima- 
ung sentiments. Let the hand of violence do its worst, a portion 
will still remain for the inheritance of truth, Hobart himself 
beautifully expressed it. ‘ A state of society without religion can- 
hot continue long. Man does not feel himself in safety even 
with his fellow men, loosened from the restraints of religion. 
He cannot live without its consolations—he cannot enter on 
futurity without its hopes.”+ 

What then, it may be said, do we wish to see the Church in 
England standing on the same footing? Are we willing she 
should try her success in the same state of destitution? If the 
iniquity of the times should lead to a profligate spoliation of all 
that ancient piety has given, we accept the terms. “ The teil- 
tree and the oak have their substance in them, when they cast their 
leaves.”{ But let not a rash temerity, even in the best of causes, 
provoke so grievous an alternative. Do we wish to see the 
number of her ministers shrink to a proportion like that of the 
non-jurors, or the present Episcopal clergy in America, six or 
seven hundred, (less than half the number now included in the 
diocese of London only,) in a population of twelve millions ?§ 


* It would be easy to multiply proofs of this assertion from the = of the 
American clergy; but we must be content with one only, the cotemporary of Hobart, 
the gentle-spirited Dehon, who has not been unaptly called the Bishop Horne of 
America. As it has been the custom to appeal to the Krattican Prayer-book as a pre- 
cedent for alterations, it is interesting to learn that Dehon, (who being of French 
parents, could have no prejudice in favour of the English Liturgy,) “‘ regretted these 
alterations, and wished nothing had been changed, except so far as was made necessary 
by the change of their civil government.” Some one having mentioned to him the 
commendations of such men as Dr. Adam Clarke and Robert Hall, not members of 
our communion, ‘* he who praises the Liturgy,” said Bishop Dehon, “ praises him- 
self; he does but pay a compliment to his own taste and judgment.” We extract these 
notes from Dr. Gadsden’s Life of Dehon, published last year at Charleston, p. 112, 
123. This and Dr. Berrian’s Memoir should be added to every collection of Eccle- 
siastical Biography. 

+ Convention Sermon, 1814. 

Is. vi. 13. 

§ The Universalists alone, a sect who substitute a kind of Protestant purgatory for 
Hell, have, according to Dr. Empie, a more numerous ministry than the Episcopal 
Church, It may be feared that many of the Episcopal Clergy are eking out « main- 
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Do we forget how far the existence even of this body is due to the 
painful labours of the endowed Church athome? Can we calmly 
see the people that adhere to her services, perish for lack of 
knowledge, or be left to the camp-meeting and its nocturnal 
orgies, where they are now summoned to the decent village-church, 
and hear “ the Angel-music of the Sabbath chime?”* — Shall we 
console ourselves in such a prospect by imagining that though a 
smaller, it will be a purer Church? Are then the unestablished 
sects so pure of all ambition and worldly policy,—or 1s it not, as 
in civil communities, that the smallest bodies are agitated by such 
discords most?) The pure form of our church-government may 
do much; the authority of such men as Hobart may do much ;— 
and such men the Church of England will not seek in vain at 
her hour of need: but how will their voice be heard, when the 
Liturgy is hacked in pieces by the broad sword of dragoons, as 
it was once in England, or more hatefully mangled by  scurril 
parodies, as it was in America by Franklin and his faction? Of 
this, indeed, we are well assured, that the establishment cannot 
fall without involving all the worthiest interests of the country in 
its ruin. Not for our Church, but for our country, do we offer 
the heartfelt prayer, that we may not see the day when our magis- 
trates shall forget the better half of their commission,—that they 
may still be endued with grace from above “ to execute justice, 
and to maintain truth.” 

‘That the more intelligent classes among the Americans them- 
selves are aware of the value of an establishment, we have just 
reason to conclude; the efforts of all religious men in that 
country are now directed to secure a better endowment for reli- 
gion.t ‘That Hobart and his friends should have succeeded so 


tenance by secular employments, as editors of newspapers, bookscller’s agents, &e., 


not to speak of more entire abstractions from their calling, as instanced in Bishop 
Chase. 


* «| performed public service on Sunday in the public room at Catawba Springs to a 


small collection of people, whom a@ very rainy day deterred from visiting a camp-meeting 
in the vicinity.” Bishop Ravenscroft’s Address to Convention, N. Carolina, 1829. 

t * Daless the church has other resources than annual contributions, it may be 
exiled, and with difficulty, if ever, reinstated.” Dehon, Life, p. 175. This good man 
laboured, often too ineffectually, to revive the congregations, which before the Revolu- 
tion had existed in his province. It was impossible to procure minsiters dependent on 
casual bounty. He attempted to engage lay-readers. ‘* The excitement of the 
Bishop's visit would last a few months, aud then the people or the reader would neglect 
to attend.”” p. 185, 

Archdeacon Strachan, one of the most valuable of our Charch’s ministers in Canada, 
was at New York shortly after the publication of Hobart's famous sermon ; and while 
he was the Bishop's guest, held an animated conversation with him on the question of 
Establishments. In the midst of the dialogue the door opened, and a man from the 
Catskill mountains was introduced, who told the Bishop that their Missionary’s time 
had almost expired, and that being few in number they could not engage him for six 
months longer without aid from the Missionary Fund. Hobart promised the necessary 
assistance, and on his departure said with a smile, “ How unlucky that my country 
friend should come at such a moment, to show the nakedness of the land !”-—Arch- 
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far with so little aid of this kind, is their high and well-earned 
praise. But their candour has not permitted them to disguise 
the character of a government without religion. ‘* Promises of 
improvement in civil policy, built on the ruins of religious profes- 
sion in all its forms, and aiming at the rooting out of religious 
principle ;—this design made the ground of extensive action, 
advocated by splendid talents, committed to the agency of large 
associations,—obtaining national adoption, carried into effect 

public law ;”"*—expressions such as these may give a slight notion 
of the hardihood of iniquity, where truth has no public safeguard. 
Far be it from us to reproach our brethren in America with the 
evils they deplore; we pray a prosperous issue to the struggle 
which still awaits both us and them. As plants removed from 
the parent tree, though no longer nurtured by her roots, are said 
to partake her vigour or decay; the civil and religious health of 
our separated colonists must still bear the complexion of our 
own; and the day on which the hedge of our vineyard is torn 


down, willshed a disastrous blight on the thriving plantation of 
the wilderness, 


Axt. 1V.—Christian Ethics ; or, Moral on the Prin- 
ciples of Divine Revelation. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 
London. Jackson and Walford, 1833. 


In an advertisement prefixed to this volume, we are informed that 
the ministers of the congregational connexion have founded in the 
metropolis a Library and Lecture, with the view of promoting eccle- 
siastical, theological, and biblical learning among their professional 
members. ‘The Lecture is meant to comprehend a series of dis- 
courses delivered annually, and resembling in their form academic 
prelections rather than such popular addresses as might be pro- 
nounced in the ears of a common audience, ‘The chief objects 
contemplated by this Institute are to illustrate the evidence and 
importance of the great doctrines of Revelation; to exhibit the 
true principles of philology in their application to such doctrines; 
to prove the accordance and identity of genuine philosophy with 
the records and discoveries of Scripture ; and to trace to their 
proper sources the errors and corruptions which have existed in 
the Christian church. The patrons also express their hope that 
some of the more wealthy in their body will be found to emulate 
the zeal which established the Boyle, the Warburton, and the 
Bampton Lectures in the national church, 

deacon Strachan’s Letter on the character of Bishop Hobart, to Dr. Chalmers of 
Edinburgh, p. 48.—New York, 1832. 

* Pastoral Letter of the American Bishops, 1829, p. 7. 
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The work before us presents the first fruits of this tree of 
knowledge, submitted to the taste of the public, under the aus. 
pices of the committee who superintended its planting and prun- 
ing. We are aware, however, that the responsibility as to doctrine 
and talent does not rest with the learned persons who have under- 
taken to usher the several treatises into the world, but with the 
individual authors whose names appear in their respectiye title- 
pages. In examining the argument, therefore, of Dr. Ward- 
aw’s volume, we shall confine our remarks to it, as if it were a 
distinct publication; proceeding from a pen which is certainly 
not unknown to the theological reader, and occupied with a sub- 
ject which possesses a deep and general interest. 

In taking up his ground, the lecturer shows a becoming soli- 
citude to define the respective provinces of philosophy and reve- 
lation, and to claim for the latter the authority which unquestion- 
ably belongs to it. Alluding to the spirit which, he assures us, 
sometimes prevails in the academical institutions of the north, he 
hints that there is occasionally to be found among the philosophers 
of his native land, a species of respect for the Scriptures which 1s 
perhaps more injurious in its tendencies, especially to the youthful 
mind, than a direct and open denial of their inspiration. While 
spoken of with verbal courtesy and all due deference, they are 
still subjected to the reasonings of men; and, at times, by a mi- 
serable perversion of their words, the inspired penmen are even 
represented as subjecting themselves to such reasonings, recom- 
mending their doctrines to the revision of human wisdom, and by 
no means demanding implicit submission. ‘1 speak as to wise 
men, judge ye what I say,” is imsidiously interpreted as a dis- 
claimer of ultimate authority, and as leaving every thing which the 
writer dictates to be received or not, according as it does or does 
not coincide with the reader's own judgment. Insinuations are 
thrown out, that in none of our investigations should we allow 
our minds to be trammelled by prepossessions, and restrained 
from that freedom of inquiry which is every man’s inalienable 
birthright, and of which the due appreciation and the fearless use 
are the peculiar glory of philosophy. Hints are suggested that 
in our interpretations of Scripture we may.possibly be mistaken; 
aud that, notwithstanding the obscurity which prevails in many 
parts of the book, there may be some principle of harmony be- 
tween what it testifies, or seems to testify, and the decisions of 
philosophy: but, at all events, that it is the part of an ingenuous 
mind to follow the conclusions to which sound and unprejudiced 
reason conducts it. Philosophy in this way, it is remarked, still 
keeps the precedence ; and the apostles and prophets are, with all 
politeness, and every assurance of the most profound respect, 
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bowed to the door. Dr. Wardlaw observes, that it would be 
more honest and less pernicious, were they unceremoniously 
hooted off the stage, than thus dismissed with the simulation of 
courtesy. The assurances of respect serve no other purpose than 
to lessen the shock given to the principles aad feelings of those 
who have previously been accustomed to defer to their authority, 
The sacred writers are found to stand inconveniently in the way, 
It would be rude to beard them, and to set them at open defiance, 
“The happy art,” says he, “ is to ship the pupil gently and cau- 
tiously past them without any appearance of assault or,contumely, 
and so as that he himself shall hardly be aware of the passage that 
has been made for him.” 


‘“‘ T may be allowed here to observe how deeply it is to -be deplored 
that the philosophy which issues from certain chairs of our schools of 
learning should be thus in its spirit and in many of its principles, unbap- 
tized and covertly antichristian. I mention it the rather for the sake of 
impressing on parents and guardians of youth, the vast importance to.a 
young man, previously-to his attendance on a course of such prelections, 
of his being thoroughly established in the enlightened conviction of the 
paramount authority of revelation ; so that he does not hold this convic- 
tion as the mere result of educational prejudice, but as the effect of as 
extensive and intelligent an acquaintance as possible with its contents, 
and with the harmonious dependencies of all the parts of its system of 
truth, of a careful study of its evidences, and, above all, of a heartfelt 
experience of its renewing power. If he comes under such tuition as I 
have been describing, with nothing in his mind in behalf of the bible, 
beyond a youthful prepossession, he runs an imminent risk. His mind 
will soon be bewildered. At the first suggestion of any speculation, 
which seems at variance with what he has been accustomed to revere. as 
the testimony of God, his heart may beat thick with a distressful trepi- 
dation. But he gets over the first agitation. He becomes by degrees 
enamoured of the theories that are brought before him. The views are 
novel ; the arguments in their support are unanticipated and plausible. 
The opinions and speculations are pleasing and captivating to the ardour 
of youthful fancy, and alluring to the spirit. of inquisitive curiosity and 
independent thinking. Doubts arise and multiply. A spirit of specu- 
lative scepticism is generated, and gradually gains the ascendant. Early 
notions and impressions are discarded as unfounded prejudices ; and the 
Bible is either thrown aside as a volume of ‘ old wives’ fables,’ or 
‘a heterogeneous compound of philosophical and theological opinions, 
ill-assorted, and mutually contradictory. —1 may be thought to have 
drawn this picture strongly: yet I am not aware of having, in any of its 
shades, overlaid the colouring, or of having delineated any one of its 
features in caricature. It is more than my fear, it is my conviction, and 
my knowledge, that with little if any softening, the portrait has had its 
prototype in fact.” 


Although these lectures on Christian ethics were .delivered in 
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London, we must presume that the severe reproaches pointed by 
Dr. Wardlaw against the usual method of teaching moral philo- 
sophy, do not apply to any of the great seminaries in which the 
clergy of our church receive their professional education. We are 
confirmed in this opinion by a reference to Dr, Chalmers, who, in 
his Bridgewater treatise, makes a number of strictures, similar in 
their spirit and intention, on the system of ethical instruction pur- 
sued in the northern section of the kingdom. He observes “ that 
the great error of this academic theism, as commonly treated, 1s, 
that it expresses no want; that it reposes on its own fancied suf- 
ficiency; and that all its landing-places are within itself, and along 
the uttermost limits of its own territory. It is no reproach, he 
admits, against our philosophical moralists that they have not 
stepped beyond the threshold of that peculium which 1s strictly 
and appropriately their's, or net made incursion into another 
department besides their own. ‘The legitimate complaint is that, 
on taking leave of their disciples, they warn them not of their 
being only yet in the outset or the prosecution of a journey, 
instead of having reached the termination of it. They, im fact, 
take leave of them in the middle of an unprotected highway, when 
they should have raised a finger-post of direction to the places that 
lie beyond. Along the confines of its domain, there should be 
raised in every quarter the floating signals of distress, that its 
scholars, instead of being lulled into the imagination that now 
they may repose as in so many secure and splendid dwelling- 
places, should be taught to regard them only as towers of observa- 
tion, whence they have to look for their ulterior guidance and 
their ulterior supplies to the regions of a conterminous theology.”* 

‘To adopt the sentiments of the same distinguished author, we 
may say of moral philosophy, even in its most finished state, that 
it is not what may be called a terminating science. It is at best 
but a science in ¢ransitu, and its lessons are those of a preparatory 
school, It contains but the rudiments of a noble acquirement, 
and he discharges best the functions of a teacher, not who satiates 
but who excites the appetite, and then leaves it wholly unappeased. 
This arises from the real state and bearing of the science, as being 
a science not so much of doctrines as of desiderata. At most, It 
leaves its scholars in a sort of twilight obscurity; and if a just 
account is rendered of the subject, there will unavoidably be the 
feeling, that, instead ot having reached a secure landing-place, we 
have broken off as in the middle of an unfinished demonstration.t 

Considering duly the import of such statements, we cannot 
allow ourselves to doubt that the plan of studying moral philo- 
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sophy, in certain parts of the empire, stands in need of reform; 
and, moreover, that science, in general, is not in those districts 
sufficiently imbued with Christian principle to render it a suitable 
introduction to the loftier investigations of theology. We make 
no assertion as to the fact itself, and far less in regard to the places 
or persons whom the learned doctors, Chalmers and Wardlaw, 
appear to have in their eye, while they dilate on the errors and 
defects of their national ethics. ‘The feeling on our part cannot 
amount to any thing more than an impression that the profound 
speculations of the Scottish metaphysicians are not always regulated 
by a becoming respect for revealed truth; that they push on 
towards their conclusions with more courage than godly reverence ; 
and that they hold their tenets not less resolutely, though they are 
found to interfere with the dictates of inspiration. * 

Let it be noted, however, that so far as practical ethics, or the 
rule of life, are considered, there is no discrepancy among writers 
of eminence, whether in the north or in the south, and no devia- 
tion from the standard established in holy writ. The only differ- 
ence of opinion that ever appears among them, respects the grounds 
and reasons of virtue; the qualities which constitute good, as 
viewed through the medium of system, and the source of the obli- 
gation to pursue it under which mankind, in their present state, 
find themselves placed. 

To those who are not familiar with the speculations of philosophy 
on these heads, it may seem strange that numerous hypotheses 
should have been devised by ingenious men, in order to discover 
what it is in a virtuous action which gains our approbation, and 
what is the principle in our nature which pronounces the approval. 
The two points now stated comprehend all the inquiries that can 
be directed into the arcana of ethical science; namely, the matter 
of virtue or moral good, and the faculty, whether allied to intel- 
lect or mere sentiment, which appreciates its quality, and deter- 
mines its amount. ‘To the considerations suggested by these two 
questions may be reduced all the theories on human action, which 
have been entertained from the days of Plato and Aristotle down 
to those of Godwin and Brown, 

But, before we can proceed to give an outline of the various 
systems which Dr. Wardlaw has subjected to examination, it is 
necessary to remove a bar which he be raised to the validity of 
all conclusions formed by the natural reason of man, He main- 
tains that owing to the corruption wherewith, in — of 
the fall, our nature is infected, the human being, in the first place, 
no longer presents a fair specimen of our race, upon which to 
exercise either observation or experiment; and, secondly, that his 

* Sir J, Mackintosh mentions the “ antipathy of George ITI. to Scotch metaphysics,” 
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intellectual powers are so much blunted and impaired that no re- 
liance can be placed on their decision, even when they are honestly 
emploved. Man, he reminds us, is in our nt enquiry, both 
the investigator, and m part, at least, the subj ject of investigation ; 
and that in each of these views of him there 1s a source of error, 
The first arises from the influence of depravity on bis character in 
the former of these capacities; and the second springs from his 
disposition to make his own nature, fallen and debased as it is, the 
standard of moral principle. ‘To use his own words ; 


“The mental powers of men are injuriously affected on every point 
that relates to religion and virtue by his moral alienation from God, the 
eternal prototype of all excellence. They are prone to aberration. His 
moral perceptions have lost their original clearness. A corrupt tendency 
has been infused into all his speculations aud reasonings ; so that on the 
topics referred to, his conclusions are not, without great caution, to be 
depended upon. How preposterous would it be to commit the decision 
of an inquiry respecting the true principles of moral rectitude to a crea- 
ture subject to all the blinding and perverting influences of the principles 
of moral pravity /’—* It must be obvious to every reflecting mind that 
while the degrees in which depravity operates may be various, yet on 
topics such as that we are now discussing, there can be no certainty in 


the conclusions to which we may come. His is a cause in which the judge 
is prepossessed, and his decisions are not to be trusted.” 


Thus, not only are his faculties biased and enfeebled, and, con- 
sequently, unequal to the task of an impartial and vigorous m- 
vestigation: his nature itself is hkewise so deteriorated as no longer 
to furnish him with a fair subject of study. Nothing but error 
and confusion can be the result of an attempt to discover the 
principles of morality from the workings of a constitution so 
deeply corrupted; to extract a pure system of ethics from the 
elements of depravity; to found the superstructure of moral 
science on the scattered and unstable rubbish of fallen humanity! 

The author endeavours still further to illustrate his meaning on 
this head by the following comparison. Suppose a chemist were 
desirous to ascertain the ingredients of water. What estimate, 
says he, should we form of his judgment, if, with this view, he 
were to subject to analysis a quantity of what had just passed in 
the bed of a sluggish river, through the midst of a large manu- 
facturing city, from the common sewers of which and other out- 
lets of impurity it had received every possible contamination; and 
if, proceeding on such analysis, he were to publish to the world a 
treatise on the composition of that fluid? Human nature in its 
present state, is the water of the polluted river; and those phi- 
losophers, it is maintained, who seek to derive from the study of 
it correct ideas of moral rectitude, are not wiser than the sup- 
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posed chemist who takes his specimen from a puddle instead of a 
clear fountain. 

Dr. Wardlaw, whose strong language on human depravity we 
are not now disposed to question, has, it is very obvious, led him- 
self and his reader into much unnecessary perplexity, by con- 
founding those views of morality which respect the practical 
conduct of life, with the more recondite disquisitions on ethics, 
regarded as a science, of which the object 1s to determine the 
abstract qualities, so to speak, of good and evil, in connection 
with certain feelings and judgments of the human mind. It is 
readily granted that nothing could be more futile or absurd than 
to attempt to elevate a standard of right and wrong on the be- 
haviour of the wisest and most virtuous of the sons of men; 
while it is equally manifest that nothing could be more dangerous 
than to rely on such a standard, either when estimating our doings 
towards others, or measuring their effect on ovr own characters 
and destination, 

Assuredly, so far as his practice is taken into account, man has 
ceased to be a law unto himself as well as to those around him. 
Were human action, associated, as it always ova" to be, with the 
motives whence it springs, subjected to the analysing process of a 
chemist, whose tests and solvents could be applied to mind, it is 
probable that, in most cases, it would appear not less polluted 
than the water of the sluggish river passing through the midst of 
a great manufacturing city. Again, as to the judgment which 
a man pronounces upon his own conduct where there is any 
ground for doubt, it must be at once acknowledged, that no 
decision could be more fallacious. The judge is prepossessed, 
and his opinion must go for nothing. In this case, the depravity 
and imperfection which adhere to our nature, preclude the possi- 
bility of deriving from it a standard of moral rectitude as appli- 
cable to practice. 

But, we repeat, it is not upon such considerations that ethical 
systems ave founded. The criterion of which the philosopher 
goes in search has no immediate reference to the dealings of man- 
kind with one another, nor to the equity, the expediency, or the 
generosity of any particular action viewed in relation to individual 
character, The speculative moralist, in seeking a standard of 
Virtue, has an object quite different from that of the magistrate or 
the divine, who, in giving their judgments or their exhortations, 
have their thoughts fixed on the law of the land or on the re- 
vealed will of heaven. On the contrary, it is the purpose of his 
investigation to discover the grounds on which the legislation of 
Virtue and vice has its original basis; to detect the reasons which 
influenced the mind of the lawgiver when he enjoined one class of 
actions and prohibited another; and thereby to ascertain what are 
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the intrinsic qualities or tendencies in the former class which 
secure for them the approbation of every unsophisticated heart, 

Failing to perceive or to follow out the distinction now men- 
tioned Dr. Wardlaw recurs throughout his whole book to the 
argument already stated; namely, that as man is depraved in his 
inclinations and weakened in his intellectual powers, he is no 
longer capable either of supplying a model of excellence, or of 
appreciating the beauty of virtue, were it presented to his observa. 
tion. It must be manifest, we think, to every one who has read 
Hobbes, Bishop Butler, Hutcheson, age. Smith, Price, Hartley, 
Paley and Dr. Brown, that the particular property in human 
action which it is the object of ethical science to investigate, is 
as abstract and intellectual as is gravity in the contemplation of an 
astronomer, or the principle of affinity in the researches of a 
chemist. Hence it follows that the success and authority of the 
moral philosopher do not depend on the purity of his feclings 
or on the integrity of his life. In pursuing the intricacies of sys- 
tem, the subtle mind of Hobbes, and the ingenious reasoning of 
Hume, are not less worthy of confidence than the penetration 
of the pious Butler, and the sound logic of the sagacious Paley, 
The writings of Plato, Epicurus, Zeno, Cicero, Bishop Berkeley, 
and Dugald Stewart, are placed on the same footing, so far as 
they treat of those ethical doctrines which respect the xadov, the 
pulchrum and the honestum,—in other words, the origin of virtue, 
and the source of moral approbation, 

It will be admitted, too, we are persuaded, upon suitable reflec- 
tion, that human nature in Its present state is the proper subject 
of ethical investigation; because it is only as connected with its 
actual feelings, propensities and wants, that it can be viewed as the 
basis of a consistent theory of morals. ‘This will appear in a still 
clearer light when we consider that the relations, the sympathies 
and desires of such creatures as our first parents were in Para- 
dise, could not afford any ground on which to rest the moral 
judgments, the blame or approbation, of the race at large, in cir- 
cumstances so completely different. The hypotheses of philoso- 
phical inquirers, it 1s well known, bear a direct reference to the 
mixed passions of man, in the imperfect condition in which he 
now appears, and to the effect of certain actions and sentiments 


on the general happiness of society, composed as it is of such 
various ingredients. 


Were we, indeed, in search of the most perfect model of obe- 
dience, gratitude, and all other human excellence, or even of a 
practical rule, suited to a being whose mental qualities had not 
yet been tainted with evil nor enfeebled by corruption, we should 
most certainly endeavour to make ourselves acquainted with the 
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habits of feeling and acting which adorned the intercourse of man 
before sin entered into the world. But, as things now are, such 
an attempt would be equally difficult and useless, ‘The materials 
with which the sacred volume supplies us, are much too scanty to 
enable the most ingenious theorist to construct a system of para- 
disaical ethics; and it is obvious that were he to succeed in trac- 
ing the motives or sentiments, which, in the breasts of our first 
ancestors, produced an entire compliance with the divine will, we 
should not thereby obtain a more satisfactory view of those pro- 
found doctrines which it is the object of the moral philosopher to 
establish. 

The studies of the geologist, the chemist, and the botanist 
might be met with an objection similar to that started by Dr. 
Wardlaw against the researches of the speculative moralist. ‘The 
terraqueous globe, it may be said, is no longer what it was when 
it proceeded from the hand of the great Creator. It bears upon 
itthe mark of acurse. The surface is torn and shattered, and the 
strata which compose its inward parts are dislocated, bent, and, 
in many instances, removed from their original position. ‘To ob- 
tain a true theory of the earth, therefore, we ought, it might be 
asserted, to ascend to the era of its primitive order and beauty ; 
for at present we contemplate only the ruins of a magnificent sys- 
tem, from the study of which we can barely conjecture what it 
must have been before it was subjected to that violence of which 
it everywhere exhibits the marks. In like manner the botanist 
might be told that his modern arrangements can give no idea of 
the genera and species of the fair vegetation which bloomed in 
the garden of Eden, when as yet thorns and thistles were not per- 
mitted to mingle their deformities with the green herbs and plea- 
sant plants, from which the innocent inhabitants were to derive 
their food. On the same ground it might be maintained, that no 
water subjected to analysis in these days can equal, in point of 
purity, the crystal streams which gladdened the abode of Adam 
and Eve before rain had fallen upon the earth, and when the rich 
produce of the soil was only moistened by the dews of heaven. 

To such observations we would reply, in the spirit of our re- 
marks on Dr. Wardlaw, that it is not the structure of the newly- 
formed globe with which we are desirous to become acquainted ; 
nor are the flowers which adorned its surface the object of our 
research; neither is it the chemical property of any pristine sub- 
stance that we long to ascertain. Our study 1s directed to the 
constitution and furniture of the earth as it now presents itself to 
our notice; being satisfied that the knowledge which may be 
thereby acquired will prove of much more practical value than the 
most accurate description of things which have long passed away. 

NO. XXX.——-APR. 1854. 
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We are perfectly aware, at the same time, that water, like virtue, 
is seldom found pure. ‘There is no spring nor river which is not 
impregnated with saline and earthly bodies of different kinds. 
The most limpid fountain contains carbonate of lime, muriate of 
lime or muriate of soda, mixed with a little alkali—substances 
which are also detected in the most salubrious currents that de- 
scend from our hills. But we are of opinion, notwithstanding, 
that more advantage may be derived to science, as well as to the 
common uses of life, from the knowledge of water as it actually 
exists, than from the assurance, if any such could be obtained, 
that, before the fall, this liquid comprehended no ingredient be- 
sides oxygen and hydrogen. 

If the question were in regard to the most orderly stratification 
of rocks that could possibly be imagined, or the most brilliant 
flowers, or the purest water, we might at once refer to the cond? 
tion of things which immediately succeeded the days of creation, 
when the face of nature presented no object that was not very good. 
But if, on the other hand, the question really respects those phy- 
sical causes which, since that epoch, have been employed in chang- 
ing the form and fixing the relations of the various substances 
which compose the crust of the earth, or in perpetuating the 
several generations of the vegetable kingdom, our theories must 
be confined to the phenomena which meet our observation in the 
present less perfect aspect of the material world. 

Let it be remembered, too, that it 1s only in a very modified 
sense that man can be said to have been the subject of a moral 
law before he became a sinner. ‘The test of his obedience in 
Eden was positive, not ethical in the proper meaning of the 
word; his position being such that the requisitions of the Deca- 
logue were, generally speaking, quite inapplicable to him as the 
rule of his conduct. Hence no “ standard of rectitude,” even in 
the practical acceptation, which alone seems to have occupied the 
mind of our author, could have been constructed from the fullest 
view of the primeval state of the human being. 

But we repeat once more, that it is not a practical standard of 
rectitude of which the moral philosopher 1s in quest; on the 
contrary, he labours to fix the ideas of mankind as to the particu- 
lar quality in an action or sentiment which attracts their appro- 
bation and complacency, as well as in regard to the mental faculty 
whose office it is to determine the limits of virtue, to define the 
proper boundaries of praise and blame. 

It has been observed as not a little remarkable, that though all 
men agree that there are acts which ought to be done, and acts 
which ought not to be done; though the far greater part of mankind 
agree 10 their list of virtues and duties, of vices and crimes; yet 
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there are no yetem in the circle of inquiry to which answers 
more various have been given than—How men have thus come to 
agree in the rule of life; Whence arises their general reverence 
for it; and What is meant by affirming that it ought to be invio- 
lably observed? It is singular, that when we are most nearly 
agreed respecting rules, we should differ so much as to the causes 
of our agreement, and as to the reasons which justify us in ad- 
hering to it, ‘The discussion of these subjects is what is called 
the Theory of Morals, in a sense not in all respects coincident 
with what is usually considered theory in other sciences, When 
we investigate the cawses of our moral agreement, the term theory 
retains its ordinary scientific seuse; but when we endeavour to 
ascertain the reasons of it, we rather employ the term as import- 
ing the rules of an art. In the first case, theory denotes, as else- 
where, the most general laws to which certain facts can be re- 
duced; whereas, in the second, it points out the efficacy of certain 
rules, when observed in practice, for producing the intended 
effects. 

It must have already become apparent that in these inquiries 
are involved two separate subjects; first, the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong in human conduct; and, secondly, the 
nature of those feelings with which right and wrong are contem- 
plated by human bemgs. ‘The former leads to an investigation 
into the criferion of morality viewed in reference to action; while 
the latter constitutes what has been called the theory of moral 
sentiments. Other most important questions arise in this pros 
vince. But the two problems which have just been stated, and 
the essential distinctions between them, must be clearly appre- 
hended by all who are desirous of understanding the controversies 
which have prevailed on ethical subjects. ‘This discrimination, it 
is remarked, however, has seldom been made by moral philoso- 
phers; the difference between the two problems has not been 
uniformly observed by any of them; and they have been, not 
rarely, confounded by very eminent men, to the destruction of all 
just conception, and of all correct reasoning, in this most imports 
ant, and perhaps most difficult of sciences.* 

That Dr. Wardlaw holds a place among those who have not 
formed a correct notion of the objects contemplated by the moral 
philosopher, will appear manifest to every one who reads his 
book with attention. He quotes a passage from an author who 
says, “ that we discover the office or use of any work, whether na- 
tural or artificial, by observing its structure, the parts of which it 
consists, and their connection or joint action. It is thus we under- 
stand the office or use of a nk a plant, aneye, ora hand. It 

* Sir James M‘Intosh’s Dissertation, p. 297. 
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is the same with a living creature of the rational and also of the 
brute kind. Therefore to determine the office, duty or distine- 
tion of man, we must inspect his constitution, take every part to 
pieces, examine their mutual relations one to the other, and the 
common effect or tendency of the whole.” 


In reply to these sensible observations, Dr. Wardlaw remarks, 
that, 


“ according to this statement, we are to pursue our investigations in 
morals as we do our researches in physics, regarding the present moral 
constitution of man, indicated by its various phenomena, as being in all 
respects the work of Deity, as really as the structure of his corporeal 
frame, or that of any creature, animate or inanimate, in the physical 
world; so that from the observation of man as he is, we are to learn the 
moral character of Deity, and the principles of rectitude as existing in 
his nature and approved under his government, in the same way in 
which we discover his intelligence and wisdom from the marks of skill 
in the material universe. This, of course, proceeds on the assumption, 


that man, as he now is, is what he was originally made, and was de- 
signed by his Maker to continue to be.” 


This stricture on an anonymous writer is not less deficient m 
candour than in philosophical accuracy. It violates the former, 
inasmuch as it neglects the distinction made by the author, to 
whom it refers, that ‘ moral philosophy inquires, not how man 
might have been, but how he is constituted; not into what prin- 
ciples his actions may be artfally resolved, but from what princt- 
ples and dispositions they actually flow.” It is equally unjust to 
conclude that those who regard the actual condition of man as 
the proper subject of ethical examination, believe that from such 
study we are to learn the moral character of the Deity, and the 
principles of rectitude approved under his government. Such an 
insinuation is hardly less insidious than if a sceptic were to assert, 
that from exploring the ravages of a volcano, or noting the fierce 
temper of the tiger or the bear, we should find an indication of 
the feelings which actuate the Divine Mind in the arrangements 
of providence. It would be absurd to inquire, whether, if sin had 
not entered into the world, any volcamc eruption would have 
taken place, or whether the wild beast would have exhibited the 
mild disposition which distinguishes the lamb and the turtle-dove. 
Our business in the several tields of geology, of animal nature, 
and of moral science, is to mark the properties of things as they 
actually present themselves, without presuming to decide whether 
they are what God meant them to be, or otherwise. 

We observe another instance of this uncandid interpretation as 
applied to an expression used by the late Dr, Brown, This in- 
genious writer remarks that, ‘‘ since the world was created, there 
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have indeed been myriads of human beings on the earth; but 
there has been only one God, and there is only one God. There 
is, therefore, only one voice of moral approbation among man- 
kind; because He, the great approver and the great former of 
our constitution, is one.” Whatever may be thought of the theory 
on which this observation is founded, there is certainly no impiety 
in the opinion that the approval of virtue by all the tribes of man- 
kind is equivalent to the voice of the mgr 38 speaking in his 
intellectual creatures. But Dr. Wardlaw, whose mind appears 
cramped by his narrow views, pronounces that it contains, “ in 
few words, the essence of the vitiating error of so many philoso- 
phical systems—that our moral constitution as it now appears was 
formed and is approved by the Divine Being.” Now it is manifest 
that Dr. Brown does not say that God approves our moral con- 
stitution as it now appears; but merely that, as the “ great ap- 
prover” of virtue, He has given to the human race one voice of 
moral approbation. The imsertion of a comma brings out the 
meaning of the philosopher, which it is somewhat surprising that 
any one could have mistaken. 

That we have not misrepresented the doctrines which distin- 
guish this treatise on Christian Ethics, will be rendered obvious 
by a quotation from that section of it which professes to analyse 
the opinions of the principal writers on the metaphysics of morality. 

It is well known that Dr. Hutcheson of Glasgow, imagining 
that a certain analogy subsists between the impressions made on 
the external senses by their proper objects, whether of sight, 
smell or sound, and those sentiments in the inner man which 
respect matters of right and wrong, gave to conscience the name 
of the moral sense; a phrase which quickly became “pe and 
continues to be a part of philosophical language. By sense, we 
are told, he understood a capacity of receiving ideas, together with 
pleasures and pains, from a certain class of objects, The term 
moral was used to describe the particular class in question. It 
implied only that conscience was a separate element in our nature, 
and that it was not a state or act of the understanding. According 
to him it also implied that it was an original and implanted prin- 
ciple, though every other part of his theory might be embraced 
by those who hold that power or faculty to be derivative. = 

The remarks of our author on this scheme of moral decision 
run as follows : 


“ Were we to understand terms figuratively, we might, in the way of 
analogy, without any great impropriety, have applied the designation 
moral sense, intelligibly enough, to that intuitive discernment o moral 
distinctions which we conceive to be the appropriate possession of a sin- 
less creature, and alopg with the perfect conformity of disposition to the 
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perception of right, to constitute the harmony of that creature's nature 
to the nature of Deity. But man is not now such a creature. He is 
the very reverse—not sinless but radically sinful. And here, therefore, 
as before, applies our fatal objection. What are we to think of finding 
the principle, or even the standard and criterion of virtue, in the moral 
sense of a creature whose moral sense is vitiated and alienated from 
God? Might we not quite as reasonably nominate as judge of colours 
aman with jaundiced or otherwise distempered eyes—or a man whose 
alate, in consequence of some organic or constitutional disorder, had 
foet its discriminating functions, an arbitrator of tastes? If there be in 
man’s moral vision an obscuring film or a distorting obliquity; if there 
be a hebetude in his spiritual taste, or such an inversion of its original 
relishes as to put bitter for sweet or sweet for bitter; must not this 
equally disqualify him for being a judge of appeal on questions regarding 
the principles of rectitude? Give the power of which we have been 
speaking what name you will, a change of name alters not the nature of 
the thing. It is still the power of a depraved creature, and partaking 
in the depravity, cannot be safely trusted as a moral arbiter; we never 
can repose with any thing approaching to implicit confidence in the cor- 
rectness of its arbitrements. Call it conscience, you are no nearer the 
truth ; for either by conscience you mean the same thing that Dr. Hut- 
cheson meant by his moral sense, in which case there is no difference at 
all; or if you mean something else or something more, still it is the 
conscience of a depraved creature, and being necessarily affected by the 
depravity, cannot, on such a subject, be a secure standard of principle. 
We can no more confide in the certain rectitude of its decisions, than in 
any case of importance we could with propriety rest a final sentence on 
the testimony of a witness who was liable to be suborned and bribed, or 
whom, on diflerent occasions, we knew to have betrayed no very scru- 
pulous regard to trath.—The inward monitor is environed by a fearful 
assemblage of biasing and vitiating influences, assailing, tempting, 
bribing it on every hand, whispering their insinuations, alarming by their 
threats, and alluring by their promises. We should no more, therefore, 
think of taking our standard of duty from the conscience of sucha 
creature, than we should think of receiving from him our instructions as 
to the nature of God. If it be true that from the very denomination of 
depraved affections and desires, men ‘ did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge,’ we surely cannot wonder that they should have discovered 
an aversion, not less inveterate, to retain the right knowledge of his will; 
especially when we consider that it was in fact the dislike of bis will, and 
the fondness tor what was opposite to it, that fostered the spirit of 
alienation from himself, and engendered the wish for gods more congenial 


to their depraved propensities.’ 

We have here a striking illustration of the remark with which we 
set out, that Dr. Wardlaw confounds a standard of practical mo- 
rality with those problems in ethics which respect the causes and 
reasons of moral approbation, viewed in the light of science. It 
is true that the jaundiced eve could not judge well of colours in 
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any particular case, no more than the opinion of a very bad man 
could be relied on in any special occurrence where his own passions 
were concerned. But in regard to the general laws of light on 
which the principles of optics depend, and by a reference to which 
the effects of reflection and refraction are determined, a blind man 
might discourse most learnedly. So is it with respect to the de- 
cisions of the palate. We admit that, were the “ discriminating 
functions” lost or greatly impaired by disease, we could not trust 
to the most accomplished epicure as to the seasoning of any given 
dish, though it is manifest that the same person might write an 
able work on gastronomy, setting forth excellent rules for the 
cook, and explaining the scientific grounds why certain mixtures 
would produce certain results on the nerves of a healthy gullet. 
Iu short, as a man who has never enjoyed the blessing of sight 
may discuss in a satisfactory manner the origin and relation of 
colours; and as an individual, whose sensibility to flavour has 
become dead or depraved, may nevertheless be a master in the 
doctrine of relishes; so many an author produces a good work on 
the philosophy of ethics, though his conduct and affections be 
most alien to virtue. In none of these cases is a standard to be 
taken from what the persons in question do or feel, but from the 
conclusions to which they are carried by logical reasoning and 
legitimate inference. Hence, in reviewing the systems of Zeno, 
Hobbes, Hume, Hazlit or Bentham, we give ourselves no trouble 
to discover whether the lives of these writers were in all respects 
conformable to just rules; retaining in mind the obvious distinc- 
tion between a theory of morals proposed to the consideration of 
the schools, and a set of precepts meant for regulating the dis- 
charge of the relative duties. 

The author is led by his hypothesis to inflict on the moral sys- 
tem of Bishop Butler a degree of critical injustice which a more 
correct view of ethical science would unquestionably have pre- 
vented. The learned prelate remarks, that there are two ways in 
which the subject of morals may be treated. One begins from 
inquiring into the abstract relations of the things; the other from 
a matter of fact, namely, what the particular nature of: man is, 
its several parts, their economy and constitution; from which it 
proceeds to determine what course of life it is that is corre- 
spondent to this whole nature. In the former method, says he, 
the conclusion is expressed thus, that vice is contrary to the 
nature and reason of things; in the latter, that it is a violation or 
breaking in upon our own nature. Thus they both lead us to 
the same thing, our obligations to the practice of virtue; and 
thus they exceedingly strengthen and enforce each other. The 
bishop, in short, takes such a view of the nature of man as to 
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warrant the statement “ that virtue consists in following, and vice 
in deviating from it.” But this inference applies to man’s nature 
considered as a whole, and with a respect to the working of all its 
parts. He illustrates this distinction by alluding to a watch, of 
which no one can form any conception, unless he see all the 
wheels, pulleys and springs put together according to the prin- 
ciples which regulate the structure and accomplish the object of 
that instrument. If all the parts co-operate, it will show the 
hour of the day. Thus it is, he adds, with regard to the inward 
frame of man. Appetites, passions, affections, and the principle 
of reflection, considered merely as the several parts of our In- 
ward nature, do not at all give us an idea of the system or constt- 
tutron of this nature; because the constitution is formed by 
somewhat not yet taken into consideration, namely, by the rela- 
tion which these several parts have to each other; the chief of 
which is the authority of reflection or conscience. It is from 
considering the relation which the several appetites and passions 
in the inward frame have to each other, and above all the supre- 
macy of conscience, that we get the idea of the system of human 
nature. And from the idea itself, says he, “it will as fully ap- 
pear that this our nature, or constitution, Is adapted to virtue, as 
from the idea of a watch it appears that its nature, that Is, con- 
stitution or system, is adapted to measure time.” “ Every bias, 
instinct or propension within, is a real part of our nature, but not 
the whole; add to these the superior faculty, whose office it is to 
adjust, manage, and preside over them, and take im this its natu- 
ral superiority, and you complete the idea of human nature. 
And as m civil government, the constitution is broken in ae 
and violated by power and strength prevailing over authority; s 
the constitution of man is broken in upon, by the lower faculties 
or principles within prevailing over that which is in its nature 
supreme over them all.” 

Agreeably to the principles now stated, the bishop maintains 
that we approve or disapprove of actions, not because of their 
tendency to happiness or the contrary, but in consequence of the 
moral constitution of our nature; which constitution, as God 1s 
its author, we are to regard as furnishing the expression of his will. 
‘‘ He who has formed us in his own image, has not rendered it ne- 
cessary for us to observe relations, and to estimate tendencies and 
effects, previously to our approving of an action as right or our 
disapproving of itas wrong.” Being conscious that we love vir- 
tue and hate vice without reference to consequences, merely 
because they are virtue and vice, we justly infer, he concludes, 
that it is not on account of their consequences that virtue 1s 
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lovely and vice hateful, that the one produces the emotions of 
approbation and the other of disapprobation. 

lence man, according to Bishop Butler, is to be regarded as 
alaw unto himself, and as having “ the rule of right within.” 
Your obligation, says he, to obey the law of virtue, is its bein 
the law of your nature. ‘That your conscience approves of, at 
attests to such a course of action, is itself alone an obligation, 
He refers, at the same time, to the authority of the apostle Paul, 
who observes that “ when the gentiles, who have not the law, do 
by nature the things contained in the law, these, having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves; who show the works of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one an- 
other.” 

Without entering minutely into the origin and authority of 
conscience, considered as the primciple of moral approbation in 
the human breast, and the arbiter of virtue and vice, we are in- 
clined to agree in the conclusions of the Bishop, if taken in strict 
connection with the premises whence they are drawn. There is 
among human beings so great a uniformity in their decisions on 
right and wrong, as to be quite inexplicable unless we refer it 
either to an innate feeling which is common to the whole race, or 
to something in their outward circumstances which applies to all 
conditions of society. No tribe is so rude as to be without a 
faint perception of the difference between good and bad, There 
is no subject on which men of all ages and nations coincide in so 
many points as in those qualities of conduct and character which 
deserve esteem. Even the grossest deviations from the general 
consent will appear, on close examination, to be not so much 
corruptions of moral feeling, as ignorance of facts, or errors with 
respect to the consequences of action. It is true that all virtues 
are not equally esteemed in all parts of the world; and moreover 
that certain actions of a very doubtful nature are in various lands 
regarded either as innocent or as positively praiseworthy, Some 
savages for example expose their infants, and others abandon their 
aged parents to inevitable death. But if the questiop be consi- 
dered on general grounds, it will be admitted that the exceptions, 
from the agreement of mankind in their notions of morality, sink 
into absolute insignificance; and we shall learn to view them as 
bo more affecting the harmony of our moral faculties, than the 
resemblance of the limbs and features is disturbed by monstrous 
conformations, or by the effects of accident and disease in a few 
individuals.* 

To the reasoning of the able author of the Analogy, Dr. Ward- 

M:Intosh’s Dissertation, p. 297. 
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law has his specific reply in readiness—* if human nature be in 
a state of depravity, conscience must partake of that depravity,”— 

* Virtue, according to him,” says he, * consists in following nature, 
but then the nature to be followed is not the nature of man as it 
now is; or if it be, then the corruption entertained by the theo- 
rist of the depravity of man as a fallen creature, must have been 
far short of the scriptural representation of it.” In allusion to 
the simile of the watch used by the Bishop, we are assured that 
the whole machine is out of order. By the “ perverse interfe- 
rence of some lover of mischief,” as Dr. Wardlaw expresses it, 
the chronometer has been so thoroughly disorganised ; its moving 
parts and powers so changed in their collocation aad mutual ac- 
tion, that the result has become a constant tendency to go back- 
ward instead of forward, or to go backwards and forwards with 
irregular fitful alternation. The main spring has been broken; 
and an antogonist power works all the parts of the mechanism. 
‘The machine, in short, is not only “ apt to go out of order,” as 
Bishop Butler described it; but it és out of order; “ so radically 
disorganised, that the grand original power which impelled all its 
movements has been broken and lost, and an unnatural power, 
the very opposite of it, has taken its place.” 

In defence of the learned and most profound reasoner, against 
whose opinions these rather flippant observations are directed, we 
have only to recur to the remark already repeated oftener than 
once—that the author of Christian Ethics has constantly con- 
founded the theoretical notion with the practical rule. Bishop 
Butler does not assert that the law of virtue can be ascertained 
from the actual conduct of any class of men even the most en- 
lightened and most reasonable; but merely that it may be derived 
from a philosophical examination of the mental fabric of the 
human being, whose welfare is obviously connected with temper- 
ance, justice, benevolence and truth. From inspecting the course 
of events in this lower world, it is manifest that happiness springs 
from the exercise of those sentiments which are usually denomi- 
nated virtuous; and also that as soon as we remove beyond the 
bounds of their influence, we deviate into the path of sorrow, 
shame, and the most poignant suffering. In this respect, there- 
fore, the nature of man is evidently “ adapted to virtue.” His 
greatness, his felicity, and his usefulness are inseparably connected 
with controul over his own passions, and with a tender feeling for 
the mterests of others. ‘This conclusion, too, applies to the 4 pre- 
sent condition of mankind, sinful and imperfect as it unquestion- 
ably is, as forcibly as it could have applied in the state of inno- 
cence; for in either case, exemption from pain is suspended 
upon obedience to the law or God, whether written, as St. Paul 
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says, in the heart, or pronounced in the ear from the mounts of 
the law and the gospel. ‘The sentiments of the whole human 
race, as we have already suggested, are also in harmony with ‘this 
law of virtue; for however widely the children of Adam may 
depart from temperance and forbearance, their consciences most 
assuredly are ever ready to accuse at least their more flagrant 
crimes and delinquencies. 

On other grounds, we might perhaps see reason to differ with 
the Bishop as to the view which he takes of the nature and au- 
thority of conscience, regarded as the principle which determines 
the distinction between right and wrong in human conduct. ‘The 
same objections might be urged against his doctrine which have 
been raised to the theory of Dr. Hutcheson, as founded on the 
assumption of a moral sense in man. But so far as either hypo- 
thesis proceeds on the actual condition of mankind, we cannot 
entertain any opposition: because there is no other basis on 
which the ethical philosopher can rear a scientific structure. If 
‘‘man be the proper study of man,” it must be man as he really 
exists ; displaying his powers, passions, and propensities m con- 
nection with the various demands of society, and even with the 
qualities of the material world which influence so deeply his cha- 
racter and destination. 

With man in any other imaginable condition different from 
that in which we now find him, we have no concern. Place him 
in other circumstances and under an opposite character, and our 
knowledge immediately gives way to conjecture. Dr. Wardlaw 
himself asks what was conscience in a sinless creature? In 
other words, what was conscience in man while in his state of 
imnocence! ‘There was then, he admits, a perfect identity be- 
tween his judgment of rectitude and God’s; and an identity 
equally perfect between his disposition towards it, and God’s. 

uppose, says he, we were to affirm the existence of conscience, 
what should we express by it?) What would be the province of 
the new faculty? We have already an enlightened understanding 
and a pure heart; perfect knowledge and perfect love; a right 
judgment and a right disposition. Conscience, he elsewhere adds, 
is a term which in its customary use belongs rather to the voca- 
bulary of man’s fallen than of his unfallen nature. 

It follows, therefore, from these statements made by the author 
himself, when free from the influence of preeonceived opinion, 
that the mind of man before the fall was not a proper subject of 
ethical analysis, because it then presented nothmg more thana 
succession of impressions, all in harmony with the divine law, 
and experienced too in total ignorance of good and evil as 
opposed to each other. Before sin entered there could be no 
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disquisitions on virtue; no reasoning as to the qualitres in which 


it consists, or in respect to the faculty by which these are deter. 
mined. 


We have much satisfaction m expressing our concurrence m 
Dr. Wardlaw’s notions in regard to conscrence, viewed as an exer- 
cise of the judgment on our own actions, and as thereby differing 


from the moral sense of Hutcheson, and the original emotions of 
Dr. Brown: 


« T have often,” says he, “when thinking on this subject been at « 
lass to conceive what conscrence can include in it, beyond the exercise of 
the judgment in the particular department of morals. Even those who 
speak of it as if it were something different, or something more, are at 
the same time accustomed to use language about it that will hardly ap- 
ply to it in any other view. They employ the common phrases. They 
speak of the decisions of conscience ; of conscience being well or ill 
mformed, and of these decisions being more or less enlightened and just, 
according to the information it possesses, When we speak of the pain 
which an awakened conscience inflicts, what more do we mean than the 
pain which arises from a conviction, brought home to the mind, of our 
having done wrong? The pain will be various in degree, according to 
the clearness and force of this conviction ; according to the apprehen- 
sion which the mind has of the intrinsic evil of sin in general, and ot 
the nature and circumstantial aggravations of the particular transgression. 
The consciousness of the wrong done is not the pain, but the cause of 
the pain. When the apostle Paul says ‘ our rejoicing is this, the testt- 
mony of our conscience, that in simplic ity and godly sincerity, not with 
fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had our conversation in 
the world,’ he docs not mean to identify the festrmony and the joy, but 
by a common figure of speech to assign the one as the cause of the other. 
But whether this simple view of the nature of conscience as a modifica- 
tion of the judging taculty, or rather as that faculty itself, exercised in 
a special department, be correct or not, the argument of the apostle is 
not in the least affected by either its soundness or its error. Whatever 
view we take of it, and by whatever name we call it, its office is to bear 


inward testimony to the good or the evil of our thoughts, and words, 
and actions.” 


Here Dr. Wardlaw deserves praise for being right, though not tor 
being strictly consistent. He gives to conscience a higher office 
and authority than can properly belong to the mental constitution 
of a creature so radically depraved as he usually represents mau 
to be. But he indirectly acknowledges that, though the dispost- 
tion may be corrupt, the judgment may be pure onl accurale ; 
and that it is perfectly possible to distinguish between them. A 
bad man may, therefore, theorize on moral science as wisely and 
conclusively as the most pious of philosophers; the only difier- 
ence is, that the emotions in the breast of the one will have 
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little resemblance to those which may have been excited in the other, 
Some writers have, indeed, attempted to separate in conscience 
the power that determines, from the power which feels; ascribing 
the former to the judgment, and the latter to a special suscepti- 
bility connected with our moral discernment. But we should 
object to this multiplication of original faculties ; for as most of 
our intellectual operations are accompanied with feelings of plea- 
sure or pain, admiration or disgust, approbation or dislike, we 
should soon tind ourselves reduced to the necessity of creating as 
many distinct sources of emotion as there are distinguishable acts 
of the rational energies. 

Leaving the field of abstract reasoning, in which his success is 
not very eminent, the author comes to the practical rule of duty, 
about which there is no dispute, and finds it, as might have been 
expected, in the identity of morality and religion—love to God, 
and love to our neighbour. The first, according to Dr. W., 
consists in “ complacency in the divine character, gratitude for the 
divine goodness, and delhight in the divine happiness.” We know 
not the precise import of the word “ complacency,” as applied to 
our feelings towards the Almighty, that Being whom this writer 
has in one place cescribed as the “ great uncreated Spirit,” hav- 
ing a ‘* pure, ethereal, invisible essence.” On this mysterious 
subject he ts pleased to dilate as follows, in a style of thought bor- 
rowed from Edwards, and other transcendental! divines :—‘* God 
is necessarily the highest object of complacent delight to himself 
—his own infinite excellence to his own infinite mind. He is 
himself at once the subject and the object of this complacency ; 
in himself it exists, and on himself it terminates. Nothing short 
of infinite excellence can give scope for infimite delight ; so that 
the infinite mind of Deity could not have a full expansion, or a 
perfect gratification of its capacities of enjoyment, except as 
exercised upon himself.” Complacency im God, regarded as a 
part of our duty, is “sympathy with the divine delight in the 
divine excellence.” Our “ delight in the divine happiness” is a 
sentiment of a similar nature. A regenerated Christian ‘* cannot 
but rejoice in his Maker’s joy—in the absolute, unmingled, inde- 
pendent, and immutable blesseduess of the Father of all—whe- 
ther flowing from his own exhaustless self-sufficiency, or from the 
accomplishment of the purposes of his goodness and righteous- 
ness. How pure, how sublime, how ennobling this sentiment of 
sympathy with the divine happiness !—a sentiment by which we 
enter into the heart of Deity, and hold a communion of holy de- 
light with the eternal Fountain of life and joy.” 

Had Dr. Wardiaw announced, at the beginning of his book, 
that it was his object to place the standard of practical ethics 
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on the firm basis of Divine revelation, we should have been able 
to follow his steps with greater confidence. But why then, all 
this minute criticism on the systems of Hobbes, Hutcheson, 
Hume, Butler, and Brown, who had quite a different end in view; 
namely, to determine by an analytical process, the particular qua 
hities in human action or sentiment which command our esteem, 
and to delineate the mental faculty, whose office it Is to judge 
and feel in such matters? In short, he had either nothing to do 
with the metaphysics of moralhty, or a great deal more than he 
has accomplished. He has shown considerable talent and power 
of writing; but owing to the want of precision in the leadin 
principles of his undertaking, he has occasionally bewildered 
both himself and his reader. He uses his arms with vigour and 
activity, but he not unfrequently beats the air. He prostrates a 
variety of antagonists, as he walks along the field of his trramph; 
but it he had considered them well, be would have discovered that 


they were not enemies, though ranged under colours somewhat 
different from his own. 


Art. V.— Princ tples of Geology : being an Attempt to explam 
the former ( “hanges of the Earth's Surface by Reference to Causes 
now in Operation. By Charles Lyell, Esq. F.R.S.  Profes- 
sor of Geology to King’ s College, Yiot me 3 vols. Svo, 


Wk have been deeply interested in the extensive and well arranged 
information, as well as tasked im thought by the severe analysis 
displayed in Mr, Lyell’s work upon Geology. It differs from 
most other treatises upon this rising and important science ina 
more copious and diversitied collection of data from a// quarters 
of the globe ;—and its characteristic doctrine, though not original, 
is explamed by some very novel illustrations. Its style is gene- 
rally elegant,—often glowing with the author's impassioned love 
of his subject :—its details and arguments are relieved by imagin- 
ation and poetry:—its spirit unexceptionably candid ;—and 
altogether it forms the work, which (irrespectively of our views 
of the prevailing school of geology) we should recommend to a 
mind, that is vigorously resolved to cultivate this branch of phi- 
losophy. 

In advocating the importance of geological science, we might, 
as its lowest recommendation, msist upon its connection with 
many purposes of practical utility. We might then take a higher 
ground, by proving its innumerable affinities with the processes of 
chemistry, and its contributions to the researches of mineralogy, 
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zoology, comparative anatomy and botany, So far we claim for 
it an equal footing with its sister sciences: but its supertority to 
them rests upon other grounds. Since it “ investigates the sue- 
cessive changes that have taken place in the organic and inorganic 
kingdoms of nature, and inquires mto the causes of those 
changes, and the influence which they have exerted, in modifying 
the surface and external structure of our planet ;”*—both as to 
the space and fame which it embraces, it can yield to astronomy 
alone. The world is its laboratory, and its experiments com- 
menced at the creation. It as the history of physical philosophy. 
Even on the supposition, that the primitive formation of our globe 
had continued unchanged, and that all its elements were in the 
exact relation to each other, which they held when God, as he 
rested trom his works, pronounced all to be very good ;—there 
would be exquisite interest in our inquinies.—How much more 
now, when changes and convulsions of the most astounding 
order fill up the interval! Geology proposes to make us in 
imagination spectators of these changes: from its first days dis- 
closes to us this world’s elements in incessant conflict, and by the 
active machinery of the volcano, the earthquake and deluge, 
brings us into communion with catastrophes the most sublime. 
lt shows us, that what otherwise would be deemed the hyperbole 
of eastern diction, may be believed as the soberness of history: 
—* Then the earth shook and trembled, the foundations also of 
the hills moved and were shaken,” ** the channels of waters have 
been seen, and the foundations of the earth have been discovered :” 
—and when the mind becomes fatigued with the excitement of 
such scenery, the ocean in her calinness, and the placid lake, and 
the streamlet, by submitting problems for its solution, soothe and 
refine it. It proves the earth to be one vast sepulchre, in which 
successive races of the animated creation are imperishably em- 
balmed: and thus, by peopling past ages with living forms, novel 
and unparalleled, it surpasses the interest and originality of fic- 
tion. We contend therefore, that by bringing home to us images 
Which taste can appreciate, by gratifying that love of novelty, 
which is so inherent in our constitution, without carrying it to ab- 
surdities, and by unfolding spectacles of grandeur, geology can 
demand notice from the poet as well as the philosopher, from the 
man of fancy as well as the lover of abstract calculation. 

We would defy any intelligent mind, previously uninformed 
upon this science, to read through these volumes, without yielding 
this tribute of praise to geology and a corresponding approbation 
to the author: and having thus introduced him, we shall proceed 
to submit an epitome of his work, together with some incidental 

Vol. p. 1. 
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remarks upon Ais peculiarities, and in the end, direct our readers 
to certain doctrines belonging to geologists in general, with which 
we are compelled to differ. 

The second, third, and fourth chapters of the first volume are a 
concise history of the progress of the science from its infancy to its 
veryrecent revival. ‘The most ancient cosmogonists, both Indianand 
Egyptian, believed and transmitted to some winters of the Grecian 
sects, the doctrine of the successive destruction and renovation of 
the world. ‘This is to be gathered from the Institutes of Meni, 
Plutarch likewise affirms, that it was the theme of one of the 
hymns of Orpheus. Mr. Lyell conceives that this early theory 
had its source, partly from ‘* those marks of former convalsions 
on every part of the surface of our planet which are so obvious 
and striking ;” but chiefly, “ in the exaggerated traditions of par- 
tial but dreadful catastrophes.” From Ovid's Metamorphoses 
we find that Pythagoras anticipated the now received doctrmes of 
geology, almost as accurately as he did the astronomical theory of 
Copernicus. He enumerates the conversion of solid land into 
sea and of sea into land, the excavation of valhes by running 
water, the action of earthquakes in closing springs, diverting 
rivers, now upheaving and now submerging plains, the formation 
of islands by the growth of deltas and deposits, and the agency 
of volcanoes, as indications of perpetual change and reproduction, 

Aristotle, as may be learnt from his vanous works, was exten- 
sively acquainted with the destroying and renovating powers of 
nature, and this, added to some remarkable passages in his Me- 
teoncs, is a sufficient proof that he held the theory of periodical 
revolutions in the inorganic world. Strabo discusses, in the second 
book of his Geography, the problem, “ by what cause marine 
shells came to be plentifully buned in the earth, at such great 
elevations and distances from the sea,” refutes the proposed ex- 
planations of Nanthus and Strato, and proposes his own solution, 
** that the same land is sometimes raised up, and sometimes de- 
pressed, and the sea also is simultaneously raised and depressed, 
so that it either overflows or returns into its own place again.’ 
In summing up the opinions on geology, which had been enter- 
tained before the Christian era, Mr. Lyell concludes, that philo- 
sophers, whatever observations they had made as to modern 
changes, had not compared their results with those of remote 
eras; had not even conjectured respecting organic remains ; and 
acquainted though they were with astronomy, and the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, “ the ancient history of the 
globe was a sealed book to them.” 

In the tenth century, Omar an Arabian philosepher wrote: 
work on “the Retreat of the Sea,” and vindicated his principles 
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by the disagreement of the actual appearance of the coasts of 
Asia with those which had been marked out, in the charts of some 
indian and Persian astronomers, two thousand years before. 
Daring the five centuries of intellectual darkness which followed, 
there were no contributions whatever to geological science. At 
length, in 1517, the excavations which were made for repairing 
the city of Verona, disclosed a multitude of marine shells and 
other organized fossils, and thus awakened the controversy which 
continued for three centuries, whether these remains had ever 
belonged to living creatures, and if so, whether the deluge re- 
corded in scripture explained the phenomena. Whilst some con- 
tended for a ‘plastic force” in nature, which converted stones 
into organic forms, Fracastoro exposed its absurdity, declared his 
opinion that fossils had belonged to living animals, but denied 
that the Mosaic deluge, transient as it was, could have so deeply 
deposited them in the earth. More than half a century had 
elapsed before Palissy dared in Paris to avow similar opinions, 
Ditiering, however, upon the question of the origin of fossilized 
remains, most of the eminent naturalists were induced by the po- 


pular prejudice to concede that they were proofs of an universal 
deluge. 


“The theologians who now entered the field in Italy, Germany, 
France and England, were innumerable ; and henceforward, they who 
refused to subscribe to the position, that all marine organic remains were 
we of the Mosaic deluge, were exposed to the imputation of disbe- 
ieving the whole of the sacred writings. Scarcely any step had been 
made in approximating to sound theories since the time of Fracastoro, 
more than a hundred years having been lost in writing down the dogma 
that organized fossils were mere sports of nature. An additional period 
of a century and a half was now destined to be consumed in callie 
the hypothesis, that organized fossils had all been buried in the solid 
strata by the Noachian flood. Never did a theoretical fallacy, in any 
branch of science, interfere more seriously with accurate observation and 
the systematic classification of facts. In recent times, we may attribute 
our rapid progress chiefly to the careful determination of the order of 
succession in mineral masses, by means of their different organic con- 
tents, and their regular superposition. But the old diluvialists were in- 
duced by their system to confound all the groups of strata together 
instead of discriminating, —to refer all appearances to one cause and to 
one brief period, not to a variety of causes acting throughout a long 
succession of epochs. They saw the phenomena only as they desired to 
see them, sometimes misrepresenting facts, and at other times deducing 
false conclusions from correct data. Under the influence of such preju- 
dices, three centuries were of as little avail, as a few years in our own 
times, when we are no longer required to propel the vessel against the 

of an adverse current. —vol. i. p. 33, 34. 


From the close of the 17th to the 18th century, the conflicting 
NO, XXX.—APR. 18534. 
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theories of philosophers sometimes retarded and sometimes ad 
vanced the science. Hooke, whose treatise on earthquakes is 
the most philosophical production of the age, mtimated the pro- 
bability that certam species had suffered extinction,—and, from 
the fossilized turtles and large ammonites found in Portland, con- 
cluded that England once day under the sea within the tornd 
zone.’ He believed earthquakes to be the cause of the elevation 
of shells, fishes, and the like, to the summits of mountains,—m- 
yugned the prevailing diluvial theory, and substituted his own, 
Surnet, Whiston, Woodward, and Hutchison, meanwhile, pub- 
lished their opimions,—which, as Imagimative reveries, (for they 
deserved no high r designation,) retarded science, and weakened 
the authority ot Scripture, by forced interpretations. Leibnita 
published his Protogaa m 1080, in which he supposed that this 
planet was orginally a burning luminous mass,—that ever since 
its creation it had been undergoing gradual retrigeration,—and 
that when sufficiently cooled, the vapours which had previously 
exhaled became condensed, and then tell and tormed an universal 
ocean, Among the Italian geologists who still maitained a 
decided pre-eminence, Vallisnen and Lazzaro Moro retuted the 
systems of Burnet, Whiston, and Woodward. Generelli, the dis 
ciple and illustrator of Moro, has given us, not only an exposition 
ot his masters theory, but an interesting sketch of the state of 
geology in Lurope, betore the middle of the last century, The 
power of earthquakes in alternating lands and seas,—the super 
position of different strata,-—the existence of fossils in some rocks, 
and their absence in others,—their animal origin,—and the unr 
formity of nature's operations, are the leading propositions which 
he strove to establish. Hitherto, however, no opinion respecting 
the extinction of certain species had gained any footing in Italy. 
Buffon, with but few modifications, received the doctrine of an 
universal ocean,—which Leibnitz had introduced,—when Michell, 
who minutely examined the stratification of rocks in Yorkshire, 
—Calcott, by his physico-theological disquisitions,—Raspe, by 
recalling the attention of the public to Hooke’s writings,—Soldam, 
by applying the science of zoology, “ to illustrate the histors of 
stratified masses,”—and Pallas and Saussure, by “ distinguishing 
the mineral masses on our globe into separate groups, and show- 
Ing their relations,” sustained the science in the public mind, until 
Werner and Hutton proposed their novel and important hypo- 
theses. Werner, the celebrated professor of mineralogy at bvey- 
burg, directed his attention “ not only to the composition and 
external characters of minerals, but also to what be termed 
“ geognosy,” or the natural position of minerals in partcular 
rocks,—together with the grouping of those rocks, their gee 
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graphical distribution, and various relations.” The district which 
he exammed was extremely limited, and almost uniform in the 
arrangement of its strata, Lt is obvious, then, how illogical, and 
how false, must be those conclusions which made him propound 
a theory of weversal stratihieation, of which that of bis ueigh- 
bourhood was the type. But bis principal error, and that one 
which awakened the most vehement controversy, regarded the 
origin of basalt and other igneous rocks, 


“ These basalts, and all other rocks of the same family in other couns 
tries, were, according to him, chemical precipitates from water. He 
denied that they were the products of submarine volcanos, and even 
taught that, in the primeval ages of the world, there were no volcanos, 
His theory was opposed, in a twofold sense, to the doctrine of uni- 
fermity in the course of nature ; tor not only did he introduce, without 
scruple, many imaginary causes supposed to have once effected great. 
revolutions in the earth, and then to have become extinct, but new ones, 
were also feigned to bave come into play in modern times; and, above 
all, that most violent instrument of change, the agency of subterranean 
fire.”"—vol. i. p. 66. 


Thus arose the controversy between the Vulcanists and the 
Neptunists, That there should have been advocates of the latter 
opinions, notwithstanding the constant citation of the most un- 
deniable facts by their adversaries, only proves to us the powerful 
ascendancy which Werner’s master spirit obtained and perpetuated 
over his inferiors. During this severe conflict the ilustrious 
Hutton soon became the leader of the Vulcanists. He was the 
first to proclaim that geology did not mquire into “ the origin of 
things :” the first who attempted to explode all gratuitous hypoe 
thesis, and to explain former changes by ordinary natural agents, 


“<The ruins of an older world,’ said Hutton, ‘ are visible in the 
present structure of our planet, and the strata which now compose our 
continents have been once beneath the sea, aud were formed out of the 
waste of pre-existing continents. The same forces are still destsoying, 
by chemical decomposition or mechanical violence, even the hardest 
rocks, and transporting the materials to the sea, where they are spread 
out, and form strata analogous to those of more ancient date. Although 
loasely deposited along the bottom of the ocean, they become altered 
and consolidated by volcanic heat, and then heaved up, fractured and 
contorted. ““—vol. i. p. 70. 


The observations by which Hutton arrived at bis conclusions 
respecting the igneous origin of even grauile, are highly interest- 
ing, 

“ The absence of stratification in granite, and its avalogy in mineral 
character to rocks which be deemed of igneous origin, led Hutton to 
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conclude that granite must also have been formed from matter in fusion, 
and this inference he felt could not be fully confirmed, unless he dis. 
covered at the contact of granite and other strata a repetition of the 
phenomena exhibited so constantly by the trap-rocks. Resolved to t 
his theory by this test, he went to the Grampians and surveyed the line 
of junction of the granite and superincumbent stratified masses, and 
found in Glen Tilt in 1785 the most clear and unequivocal proofs in 
support of his views. Veins of red granite are there seen branching out 
from the principal mass, and traversing the black micaceous schist and 
primary limestone. The intersected stratified rocks are so distinct in 
colour and appearance as to render the example in that locality most 
striking, and the alteration of the limestone in contact was very analo- 
gous to that produced by trap veins on calcareous strata. This veritica- 
tion of his system filled him with delight, and called forth such marks 
of joy and exultation, that the guides who accompanied him, says his 
biographer, were convinced that he must have discovered a vein of silver 
or gold. He was aware that the same theory would not explain the 
origin of the primary schists, but these he called primary, reyecting the 
term primitive, and was disposed to consider them as sedimentary rocks 
altered by heat, and that they originated in some other form from the 
waste of previously existing recks.”—vol. i. p. 70—-7 1, 


Thus originated the geological doctrine of the antiquity of 
our planet. ‘The moment that Hutton affirmed that even prim- 
tive rocks,—‘‘ the original nucleus of the globe,”—were formed 
from matter in fusion, which had been but slowly refrigerated, he 
might well say, ‘in the economy of the world I can find no 
traces of a beginning, no prospect of an end,” 

Hitherto, the argument for the antiquity of the earth, from 
geological monuments of revolutions in organic life, had been 
comparatively neglec te d,—and when Playfair undertook the illus- 
tration of his master’s doctrines, he pointed to fossil remains, not 
for the purpose of characterizing different strata, but as_ the 
deposit of successive eras in animated creation. 

In reply to those who accused Hutton of a belief in eternal 
succession, he contended “ that it was one thing to declare that 
we had not yet discovered the traces of a beginning, and another 
to deny that the earth ever had a beginning.” Williams, a mineral 
surveyor of Edimburgh, Kirwan, the president of the Royal 
Academy of Dublin, and De Luc were the most vehement im- 
pugners of Hutton’s hypothesis. He was considered the enemy 
of Revelation: all the religious anxieties of the age, awakened 
to more than ordinary vigilance by the insmuations of Voltaire’s 
infidelity, were enlisted against him: to be a Huttonian, was to 
be an Atheist. Amidst the bitter animosity of these rival schools, 

‘a new one arose, professing the strictest neutrality and the 
utmost indiflerence to the systems of Werner and Hutton, and 
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who were resolved diligently to devote their labours to observa- 
tions.” We are thus arrived at the present era :— 


“A great body of new data were required, and the Geological 
Society of London, townded in 1807, conduced greatly to the attainment 
of this desirable end. ‘To multiply and record observations, aud patiently to 
await the result at some future period, was the object proposed by them, 
and it was their favourite maxim that the time was not yet come for a 
general system of geology, but that all must be content for many years 
to be exclusively engaged in furnishing materials for future generaliza- 
tions. By acting up to these principles with consistency, they in a few 
years disarmed all prejudice, and rescued the science from the imputation 
of being a dangerous, or at best but a visionary pursuit,” —vol. i, p. $1, 82. 


The geologists of France, during the present century, have 
been most successful in their examination of fossilized remains, 
Previous philosophers had arrranged successive eras by the rela 
tions of mineralogical strata,—it is now found that, irrespectively 
of the order of superposition, an identity of organic vestiges 1s 
sufficient to prove those strata in which they are imbedded, 
though different from each other, to have been contemporaneous, 
“This,” as Mr. Lyell observes, “ may be pointed out as the 
characteristic feature of the progress of the science during the 
present century.” 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters of Mr. 
Lyell’s first volume, contain very copious remarks upon “ the 
question as to the discordance of the ancient and modern causes 
of change” in the earth’s surface. From his history of the 
progress of the science, it is obvious that this has always been 
the leading topic of discussion, The first observers of geological 
monuments strenuously affirmed them to be the results of very 
different causes from those which are now in operation. The 
strata of our globe, diversified im character, torn, convulsed, and 
partially intermingled, have been referred to agencies which only 
theory, not observation, could suggest. And the progress or 
retardation of the science has just been in proportion as this 
method of solution has been abandoned or employed. It must, 
therefore, be most interesting to inquire into the sources of this 
obstinate adherence to hypothesis, and reluctance to patient 
and elaborate induction. 

Our author adverts to the two most probable causes :—Ist. 
pespeseeriane in regard to the duration of past times. @d. 
*rejudices arising from our peculiar position as inhabitants of 
the land. For in regard to the first, the prevailing chronology 
has allotted but a few thousand years to the age of the world, 
whereas, in admitting the past invariable uniformity of nature, 
an indefinite lapse of time must be conceded, during which her 
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astounding experiments may have been performed. Not only 
must we deny the introdaction of any supernatural agency, but 
also any unwonted acceleration in the force of ordinary causes, 
In regard to the second, viz. prejudices arisimg from our position 
as inhabitants of the land, it 1s clear that our port of observation 
is essentially unfavourable. We cannot watch the energetic forces 
which are ever in exertion in the sea: we cannot ascertain the 
state of melted matter im the depth of the volcano, or watch 
“the subterraneous rivers and reservoirs of liquid matter far 
beneath the surface.” It is not wonderful, then, that on being 
told, that all the phenomena of the past, the birth of mountams, 
and retreat of oceans are referable to ordinary agency, we feel 
incredulous. ‘Thus to both i considerations we may fairly 
(Mr. Lyell argnes) attribute the disposition of past xeologists to 
Imagine Nature some rnatural and violent operation. 
During the last forty vears this theory has, notwithstanding, 


considerably gained ground. The two most striking geological 


discovernes of this period have become its subsidiaries. 1 
meriv, the an Nquity of the globe was theore!y ally conceded, 
order to explain the superposition of sedimentary strata by canses 
now in action: in addition to this. it is now believed absoluteh 
requisite, that we may atall account for the entombment of orgatic 
remaims of various species m those strata. Moreover, whilst the 
Wernertan doctrine of universal formations remained unrefuted i 
presented “unsurmountable objections to the supposition, that 
the earth’s crust had been formed by causes now in action: mit 
consequently rendered the hypothesis of the earth's indefinite age 
superfluous. [tis now universally exploded. There still remam, 
however, objections to the prince iple of invariable uniformity, feo 
of which Mr. Lyell we rv fully canvasses. He admits that it must 
be concluded trom many geological data, that different climates have 
interchanged their temperature; for example, that the northem 
hemisphere was forme rh hotter: still he insists, and, by a mostin- 
genious argument, vers pla: usibly contends, that these vicissitudes of 
temperature are the /eg:timate effects of the existing order of nature. 
This is e asy,1f it can once be shown that climate is regulated by 
the distribution of land and sea: since seology, by proving that 
there are constant changes in that distributron—supposiag it 
the cause, must prove also that there are changes in the clr 
Mate—supposing it the consequent. As this 1s one of the mos 
orginal discussions of Ins volumes, we shall call our readers to Ul 
somewhat particularly. 


In mMquiring into the causes of vicissitudes im temperature he 
remarks— 


It is now well ascertained that zones of equal warmth, both in the 
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atmosphere and in the waters of the ocean, are neither parallel to the 
eqnator nor to each other. It is also discovered that the same mean 
annual temperature may exist in two places which enjoy very different 
climates, for the seasons may be nearly equalized of violently contrasted, 
Thas the lines of equal winter tempereture do not coincide with the 
lines of equal-annual heat, or isothermal lines. The deviations of all 
these lines from the same parallel of latitude, are determined by a mul- 
titade of circumstances, among the principal of which are the position, 
direction, and elevation of the continents and islands, the position and 
depth of the sea, and the direction of currents and of winds, 

“It is necessary to go northwards in Europe in order to find the 
same mean quantity of annual heat as in a similar latitude in North 
America. On comparing these two continents, it is found that places 
situated in the same latitudes have sometimes a mean difference of 
temperature amounting to! 1°, or even sometimes 17°, of Fahrenheit; and 
places on the two continents, which have the same mean temperature, 
have sometimes a difference in latitude of from 7° to 18°. The prin- 
cipal cause of greater intensity of cold in corresponding latitudes of 
North America and Europe, is the connexion of the former country 
with the polar circle, by a large tract of land, some of which is from 
three to five thonsand feet in height, and, on the other hand, the sepa- 
ration of Europe from the arctic circle by an ocean. The ocean bas a 
tendency to preserve every where a mean temperature, which it commu- 
nicates to the contiguous land, so that it tempers the climate, moderating 
alike an excess of heat or cold. The elevated land, on the other hand, 
rising to the colder regions of the atmosphere, becomes a great reser- 
voir of ice and snow, attracts, condenses, and congeals vapour, and 
communicates its cold to the adjoming country. For this reason, Green- 
land, forming part of a continent which stretches northward to the 82d 
degree of latitude, experiences under the 60th parallel a more rigorous 
climate than Lapland under the 72d parallel. 

“ Bat if land be situated between the 40tb parallel and the equator, it 
produces, unless it be of extreme height, exactly the opposite effect, for 
it then warms the tracts of land or sea that intervene between it and the 
polar circle. For the surface being in this case exposed to the vertical 
or nearly vertical rays of the sun, absorbs a large quantity of heat, which 
it difiuses by radiation into the atmospbere. For this reason, the western 
parts of the old continent derive warmth from Africa, ‘which, like an 
immense furnace, says Malte-Brun, ‘ distributes its beat to Arabia, to 
Turkey in Asia, and to Europe. On the contrary, Asia, in its north- 
eastern extremity, experiences in the same latitude extreme cold, for it 
bas land on the north between the 60th and 70tb parallel, while to the 
South it is separated from the equator by the North Pacific. 

‘“ in consequence of the more equal temperature of the waters of the 
@cean, the climate of islands and coasts diflers essentially from that of 
the interior of continents, the former being characterized by mild win- 
ters aud more temperate summers; for the sea breezes moderate the cold 
of winter, as well as the summer beat. When, therefore, we trace 
round the globe those belts in which the mean aupual temperature is 
the same, we often find great diflevences in climate ; for there are wsular 
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climates where the seasons are nearly equalized, and excessive climates 
as they have been termed, where the temperature of winter and summer 
is strongly contrasted. The whole of Europe, compared with the eastern 
parts of America and Asia, has an insolar climate. The northern part 
of China, and the Atlantic region of the United States, exhibit ‘ excessive 
climates.” We find at New York, says Humboldt, the summer of 
Rome and the winter of Copenhagen; at Quebec the summer of Paris 
and the winter of Petersburgh. At Pekin, in Chima, where the mean 
temperature of the year is that of the coast of Brittany, the scorching 
heats of summer are greater than at Cairo, and the winters as rigorous 
as at Upsal. 

“If lines be drawn round the globe throngh all those places which 
have the same winter temperature, they are found to deviate from the 
terrestrial parallels much farther than the lines of equal mean annual 
heat, For the lines of equal winter in Europe are often curved so as to 
reach parallels of latitude 9° or 10° distant from each other, whereas the 
isothermal lines only differ from 4° to 5°." —vol. i. p. 122—124. 


These statements in physical geography are incontestible. [tis 
equally clear, that the influence of currents upon temperature 
must be considerable. Mr. Lyell mentions for example the gulf 
stream, which having passed the Straits of Bahama “ runs north- 
wards at the rate of four miles an hour, and retains inthe parallel 
of Ss°, nearly 1000 miles from the above strait, a temperature 
lo’ F ahrenheit warmer thaa the air.” “That this materially affects 
the temperature of Europe must be very certain. ‘The leading 
illustration of the dependence of heat upon the ratio between 


land and sea, is the difference of climate of the northern and 
southern he umispheres, 


** The dry land in the southern hemisphere is to that of the northern 
in the ratio only of one to three, excluding from our consideration that 
part which lies between the pole and the 74° of south latitude, which 
has hitherto proved inaccessible. The predominance of ice in the ant- 
arctic over the arctic zone is very great ; for that which encircles the 
southern pole extends to lower latitudes by ten degrees than that 
around the north pole. — It is probable that this remarkable difter- 
ence is partly attributable, as Cook conjectured, to the existence of 
x considerable tract of bigh land between the 70th parallel of south 
latitude and the pole. There is, however, another reason suggested by 
Humboldt, to which great weight is due,—the small quantity of land in 
the tropical and temperate zones south of the line. If Africa and New 
Holland extended farther to the south, a diminution of ice would take 
place in consequence of radiation of beat from these continents during 
summer, which would warm the contiguons sea and rarify the air. ‘The 
heated aerial currents would then ascend and flow more rapidly towards 
the south pole, and moderate the winter. In confirmation of these views, 
it is stated that the cap of ice which extends as far as the 68° and 7!” 
of south latitude, advances more towards the equator whenever it meets 
a free sea ; that is, wherever the extremities of the present continents are 
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pot opposite to it; and this circumstance seems explicable only on the 
principle above alluded to, of the radiation of heat from the lands so 


‘situated. "—p. 126, 127. 

“ Bat, whatever may now be the inferiority of heat in the temperate 
and arctic zones south of the line, it is quite evident that the cold would 
be far more intense if there happened, instead of open sea, to be tracts 
of clevated land between the 55th and 70th parallel ; for, in Sandwich 
Island, in 54° and 58° of south latitude, the perpetual snow and ice reach 
to the sea beach; and what is still more astonishing, in the island of 
Georgia, which is in the 53° south latitude, or the same parallel as the 
central counties of England, the perpetual snow descends to the level of 
the ocean. When we consider this fact, and then recollect that the 
highest mountains in Scotland do not attain the limit of perpetual snow 
on this side of the equator, we learn that latitude is one only of many 
powerful causes, which determine the climate of particular regions of 
the globe. The permanence of snow in the southern hemisphere, in 
this instance, is partly due to the floating ice, which chills the atmos- 
phere and condenses the vapour, so that in summer the sun cannot pierce 
through the foggy air.”--vol. i, p. 127, 128. 


Ifthese positions are conceded, and we confess, we perceive no 
especial difficulties against them,—on our adding to them “ those 
endless variations in the geographical features of our planet” 
which are proved from geology, Mr. Lyell’s theory must follow, 


viz. that changes in climate are not the irregularities, but ordinary 
results of the present economy. 


Having thus disposed of the first of the objections, still ad- 
duced against absolute uniformity in the order of nature, our 
author proceeds to the second, which he styles “ the theory of the 
progressive developement of organic life.” The full force of 
this objection he very candidly exhibits by a quotation from the 
late lamented Sir H. Davy. 


“<Tt is impossible,’ he affirms, ‘to defend the proposition, that the 
present order of things is the ancient and constaut order of nature, only 
modified by existing laws—in those strata which are deepest, and which 
must, consequently, be supposed to be the earliest deposited, forms even 
of vegetable life are rare; shells and vegetable remains are found in 
the next order; the bones of fishes and oviparous reptiles exist in the 
following class; the remains of birds, with those of the same genera 
mentioned before, in the next order; those of quadrupeds of extinct 
species in a still more recent class; and it is only in the loose and 
slightly-consolidated strata of gravel and sand, and which are usually 
called diluvian formations, that the remains of animals such as now 
people the globe are found, with others belonging to extinct specics. 
Bot, in none of these formations, whether called secondary, tertiary, 
or diluvial, have the remains of man, or avy of bis works, been discovered; 
aud whoever dwells upon this subject must be convinced, that the pre- 
sent order of things, and the comparatively recent existence of map, as 
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the master of the globe, is as certain as the destruction of a former and 
different order, and the extinction of a number of living forms which 
have no types in being. In the oldest secondary strata there are no 
remains of any such animals as now belong to the surface ; and in the 
rocks, which may be regarded as more recently deposited, these remains 
occur but rarely, and with abundance of extinct species ;—there seems, 
as it were, a gradual approach to the present system of things, anda 


succession of destructions and creations preparatory to the existence of 
man.” 


‘In the above passages, the author deduces two important concha- 
sious from geological data: first, that in the successive groups of strata, 
from the oldest to the most recent, there is a progressive development 
of organic life, from the simplest to the most complicated forms; — 
secondly, that man is of comparatively recent origin. It will be easy to 
show that the first of these propositions, though very generally received, 
has no foundation in fact. The second, on the contrary, is indisputable, 
and it is important, therefore, to consider how far its admission is Incon- 
sistent with the assumption, that the system of the natural world has 
been uniform from the beginning, or rather from the era when the 
oldest rocks hitherto discovered were formed.” —vol. i. p. 166, 167. 


Facts give the most decided refutation to the first of this great 
chemist’s propositions. It 1s allowed, that there is a considerable 
paucity of the rarest species of animal fossils in the oldest sedi- 
mentary strata: but that there are any—that remains of vertebrated 
animals have been found imbedded in them,—is most fatal to the 
theory of seccessive developement. He who allots distinct eras 
to the exclusive possession of certain grades of animated nature, 
and attempts to prove it by the characteristic deposits of suc 
cessive strata, must immediate ‘ly resign his theory when there are 
produced the oldest: specimens containing various genera fogether. 
This must determine both vegetable species, corals, testacea, and 
the higher order of animals to have been contemporaneous. 
Even at the earliest penod, from the European sedimentary rocks, 
(from the graywacke to the coal inclusive,) there have been col- 
lected vertebrated anmmals :—the remams of fish are in the lowest 
strata ;—and scales of a tortoise, nearly alhed to the trionyx, are 
frequently discovered from the bitumimous schists of Caithness ; 
schists confidently pronounced by Professor Sedgwick and Mr. 
Murchison to be of the age of old red sandstone. 

Somewhat, though not precisely connected with this question, 
is the theory of transmutation of species, avowed by some philo- 
sopbers of the French school, particularly Lamarck. Mr. Lyell 
has maniully grappled with the whole of this sceptic’s absurdities, 
mm the commencement of the second volume of this work. ‘There 
1s however one simple fact, which, in itself, readers more elabo- 
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rate arguments needless. Zoophytes, which in form are similar 
to plants, were regarded by Lamarck the link between vegetable 
and animal creation. We quote an extract from the eighteenth 
volume of the Edinburgh Encylopedia, p. 845, “ Zoophytes ap- 
pear to feed principally on infusoria, (or sea animalcula,) and 
they required only the existence of that class to prepare the sea 
for their creation. Their remains form the oldest fossil animals 
met with in the strata of the earth.” This alone proves, that if 
we regarded any scale of graduation, animal existences must be 
laced anterior to this semi-vegetable species. 

Mr. Lyell agrees with the second proposition of Sir Humphrey 
Davy,—that man, as an inhabitant of the world, 1s of very recent 
comparative origi. We shall defer our own remarks upon the 
doctrine itself, until we more systematically express our dissent 
from it and several others of these volumes. The question before 
us is,—does it contravene the theory of uniformity in the course 
of nature”? ‘Let us refer to our author's answer. 


“Is not the interference of the human species, it may be asked, such 
a deviation from the antecedent course of physical events, that the 
knowledge of such a fact tends to destroy all our confidence in the uni- 
formity of the order of nature, both in regard to time past and future ? 
If such an innovation could take place after the earth had been exclu- 
sively inbabited for thousands of ages by inferior animals, why should 
not other changes as extraordinary and unprecedented Lappen from time 
totime? If one new cause was permitted to supervene, differing in 
kind and energy from any before in operation, why may not others have 
come into action at different epochs? Or what security have we that 
they may not arise hereafter? If such be the case, how can the ex 
rience of one period, even though we are acquainted with all the possible 
eflects of the then existing causes, be a standard to which we can refer 
all natural phenomena of other periods ? 

‘“ Now these objections would be unanswerable, if adduced against 
one who was contending for the absolute uniformity throughout all time 
of the succession of sublunary events—if, for example, be was disposed 
to indulge in the philosophical reveries of some Egyptian and Greek 
sects, who represented all the changes both of the moral and material 
world as repeated at distant intervals, so as to follow each other in their 
former connexion of place and time. For they compared the course of 
events on our globe to astronomical cycles, and not only did they con- 
sider all sublunary affairs to be under the influence of the celestial 
bodies, but they taught that on the earth, as well as in the heavens, the 
same identical phenonena recurred again and again in a perpetual vicis- 
situde. The same individaal men were doomed to be re-born, and to 
perform the same actions as before; the same arts were to be-invented, 
and the same cities built and destroyed. The Argonautic expedition 
was destined to sail again with the same heroes, and Achilles with his 
myrmidons, to renew the combat before the walls of Troy. 
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‘ Alter erit tam Tiphys et altera qua vehat Argo 
Dilectos heroas; erunt ctiam altera bella, 
Atgue iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles, 


‘ The geologist, however, may condemn these tenets as absurd, with- 
out running into the opposite extreme, and denying that the order of 
nature has, from the earliest periods, been uniform in the same sense in 
which we believe it to be uniform at present. We have no reason to 
suppose, that when man first became master of a small part of the globe, 
a greater change took place in its physical condition than is now expe- 
rienced when districts, never before inhabited, become successively occu- 
pied by new settlers. When a powerful European colony lands on the 
shores of Australia, and introduces at once those arts which it has 
required many centuries to mature; when it imports a multitude of 
plants and large animals from the opposite extremity of the earth, and 
begins rapidly to extirpate many of the indigenous species, a mightier 
rd is eflected in a briet period, than the first entrance of a savage 
horde, or their continued occupation of the country for many centuries, 

can possibly be imagined to have produced. It there be no impropriety 
in assuming that the system is uniform when disturbances so unprece- 
dented occur in certain localities, we can with much greater confidence 
apply the same language to those primeval ages when the aggregate 
number and power of the human race, or the rate of their advancement 
in civilization, must be supposed to have been far inferior. 

“ If the barren soil around Sidney had at once become fertile upon 
the landing of our first settlers; if, like the happy isles whereof the 
pocts have given us such glowing descriptions, those sandy tracts had 
begun to yield spontaneously an annual supply of grain, we might then, 
indeed, have fancied alterations still more remarkable in the economy of 
nature to have attended the first coming of our species into the planet. 
Or it, when a volcanic island like Ischia was, for the first time, brought 
under cultivation by the enterprise and industry of a Greck colony, the 
internal fire had become dormant, and the earthquake had remitted its 
destructive violence, there would then have been some ground for spe- 
culating on the debilitation of the subterranean forces, when the earth 
was first placed under the dominion of man. But after a long interval 
ot rest, the volcano bursts forth again with renewed energy, annihilates 
one half ot the inhabitants, and compels the remainder to emigrate. 
Such exiles, like the modern natives of Cumana, Calabria, Sumbawa, 

and other districts, habitually convulsed by earthquakes, would probably 

form no very exalied estimate of the sagacity of those geological theorists, 
who, contrasting the human with antecedent epochs, have characterized 
it as the perwd of repose. 

‘‘ In reasoning on the state of the globe immediately before our spe- 
cies was ¢alled into existence, we may assume that all the present causes 
were in operation, with the exception of man, until some geological 
arguments can be adduced to the contrary. We must be guided by the 
same rules of induction as when we speculate on the state of America 
in the interval that elapsed between the period of the introduction ot 
man mto Asia, the cradle of our race, and that of the arrival of the first 
adventurers on the shores of the New World. In that interval, we 
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imagine the state of things to have gone on according to the order now 
observed in regions unoccupied by man, Even now, the waters of lakes, 
seas, and the great ocean, which teem with life, may be said to have no. 
immediate relation to the human race—to be portions of the terrestrial 
system of which man has never taken, nor ever can take, possession ; 
so that the greater part of the inhabited surface of the planet remains 
still as insensible to our presence, as before any isle or continent was 
appointed to be our residence.” —vol. i. p. 180—183. 

Hitherto we have refrained from any marked disapprobation of 
Mr. Lyell’s hypotheses and reasonings:—here we are compelled 
to withhold our concurrence. His defence is in brief this ;—that 
because some expatriots have penetrated the pathless forests of 
their new settlements, have brought all their animal, vegetable, 
and mineral productions into their service, without supervening 
one new law of nature;—that therefore the earth may have been 
for ages tenanted by the beasts of the field, its oceans may have 
teemed with life, its forests may have waved, its earthquakes, its 
storms and volcanoes may have struggled in mighty strife, in 
irrational solitude, and yet have been essentially unaltered when 
man’s pure immaterial mind suddenly claimed their fellowship. 

Now we do not pretend that man by the efforts of lis mind can 
annihilate any law of nature, so as thus to destroy the uniformit 
of its course; but we must insist that his imtercourse with the 
irrational (we speak not of the material) world, does exhibit NEW 
laws. Let us select one instance. It would be insulting to our 
readers to submit proofs, that the brute species are conscious of 
the essential distinction between man and even the most sagacious 
of thei fellows, and that this consciousness, developed in the 
docility and subordination of many of them, would in such a case 
be a new law in their economy. Now the whole of Mr. Lyell’s 
argumentation is to exclude any new, any extraordinary agency 
in the order of nature; to exclude—to use an old-fashioned but 
scriptural phrase—any miraculous interposition. What are the 
laws of matter but those rules which the Divine Mind observes 
in the conduct of the material economy? Suppose him for ages 
to controul them immediately, does he introduce no new mediate 
laws, when he forms man’s mind and empowers its instrumen- 
tality? 

But again—Mr. Lyell virtually admits that “ successive deve- 
lopement” is irreconcilable with his favourite principle. In 
fact, Sir Humphrey Davy adduces it to disprove “ that the pre- 
sent order of things is the ancient and constant order of nature,” 
Thus if each era in our planet's history had its characteristic 
species, in addition to those accumulated from past eras, this 
would destroy “ uniformity.” Our author, we say, obviously 
admits this; and yet denies that the addition of the buman 
species—so new, so distinct an order of beings from all other 
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animals—involves the same difficulty, We make these remarks 
without at present giving our opinion upon the theory, butte 
show that im this work it Is not, im the above particulars, satisfac- 
torily substantiated. 

We have devoted so much attention to this principle of Mr, 
Lyell’s geological belief, because it is the characteristic of his 
work. At the tenth chapter, at which we have now arrived, 
assuming that he has removed all difficulties, he enters on the 
more formal proof “ that all former changes of the organic and 
inorganic creation are referable to one uninterrupted succession 
of physical events governed by the laws now in operation.” In the 
establishment of this hypothesis, of course the most logical method 
is first to inquire what are the laws that are now mm operation, and, 
secondly, whether thetr agency could have produced such geolo- 
gical results as have been discovered. ‘This 1s chietly our author's 
plan; the two introductory volumes, as they embrace modern pro- 
cesses, are but preliminary to the third, which is a comparison 
between them and the results of ancient data. Having euume- 
rated several errors arising from a disregard to a method so labo- 
rious. he says,— 

“In regard to the subjects treated of in our first two volumes, if 
systematic treatises bad been written on these topics, we should willingly 
have entered at once upon the description of geological monuments pro- 
perly so called, reterring to other authors for the elucidation of elementary 
and collateral questions, just as we sball appeal to the best authorities in 
conchology and comparative anatomy, in proot of many positions which, 
but for the labours of naturalists devoted to these departments, would 
have demanded long digressions. 

“ But since in our attempt to solve geological problems, we shall be 

called upon to refer to the operation of aqueous and igneous causes, the 
geographical distribution of animals and plants, the real existence of 
species, their successive extinction, and so forth, we were under the ne- 
cessity of collecting together a variety of facts, and of entering into long 


trains of reasoning, which could only be accomplished in preliminary 
treatises. 


“ These topics we regard as constituting the alphabet and grammar 
of geology ; not that we expect from such studies to obtain a key to the 
interpretation of all geological phenomena, but because they form the 
groundwork from which we must rise to the contemplation of more 
general questions relating to the complicated results to which, in an in- 
definite lapse of ages, the existing causes of change may give rise."— 
vol, iii, p. 7. 

His first general arrangement divides the changes of the in- 
organic and organic world, which are at present in operation. Of 
the aqueous agents, he specifies and copiously illustrates, severally, 
the destroying, transporting and reproductive powers of running 
water, tides and currents. The falls of Niagara, which, in eon- 
sequence of their erosive action, have already receded seven miles 
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from the scene of the original cataract; the destraction of the 
town of Tivoh, in 1826, caused by the mundation of the river 
Anio; Rennell’s estimate of the mud carried down by the Ganges, 
(which we shall subsequently have cause more. particularly to 
specify); and the formation of islands by deltas; are amongst the 
most striking of the effects of runaing water. ‘The waste which 
js continually occurring upon the coasts. of Suffolk, Sussex aud 
Portland in particular, and the progressive filling up of the 
German ocean, are his chief illustrations of decay and reproduc- 
tion from the action of tides and currents. 

Of the igneous agents which are now in exertion, our author 
mentions, specifically, the volcano and the earthquake. He con- 
siders them to be effects of the same subterranean process, though 
they originate very different phenomena on the surface of the 
globe. Our limits will not allow us to enter minutely on his 
details :—he introduces us to a vast amphitheatre, in which there 
are displayed, in uninterrupted activity, forces of the mightiest 
prowess, ever and anon destroying or renovating the surface of 
our planet. 

Generally considered, Mr. Lyell regards these aqueous and 
igneous agents as antagonist forces. 


“ The aqueous agents are incessantly labouring to reduce the in- 
equalities of the earth’s surface to a level, while the igneous, on the other 
hand, are equally active in restoring the unevenness of the external crust, 
partly by heaping up new matter in certain localities, and partly by de- 
vressing one portion, and forcing out another of the earth's envelope.”—- 
vol. i, p. 192. 

The total estimate of the effects of this antagonism is well 
worthy our attention. 


* The renovating as well as the destroying causes are unceasingly at 
work, the repair of land being as constant as its decay, and the deepening 
of seas keeping pace with the formation of shoals, If, in the course of a 
century, the Ganges and other great rivers have carried down to the sea 
a mass of matter equal to many lofty mountains, we also find that a dis- 
trict in Chili, one hundred thousand square miles in area, has been uplifted 
to the average height of a foot or more, and the cubic contents of the 

anitic mass thus added in a few hours to the land, may have counter- 

alanced the loss effected by the aqueous action of many rivers in a cen- 
tury. On the other hand, if the water displaced by fluviatile sediment 
cause the mean level of the ocean to rise in a slight degree, such subsi- 
dences of its bed, as that of Cutch in 1819, or St. Domingo in 1751, or 
Jamaica, in 1692, may have compensated by increasing the capacity of 
the great oceanic basin. No river can push forward its delta without 
raising the level of the whole ocean, although in an infinitesimal degree ; 
and no lowering can take place in the bed of any part of the ocean, 
without a general sinking of the water, even to the antipodes,’"—vol., i, 
p. 546, 547. 
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The second volume is wholly occupied with the changes which 
are now taking place in the organic world; to what vicissitudes 
species may be subject; and how far “ the influence of the powers 
of vitality” may be said to modify the surface and crust of the 
earth. In such a discussion it 1s unavoidable that,“ the real 
existence of species in nature” ‘should be a prominent inquiry, 
Mr. Lyell conceives that variability in them is perfectly Consistent 
with a belief that the dimits of deviation are fixed. The laws 
which regulate the geographical distribution of species, inclusive 
of man,—and the possible extinction of some orders, are the next 
topics. It would be premature, he says, to discuss with any con- 
fidence, whether the loss of animals from time to time is compen- 
sated by the introduction of new species. ‘The remainder of the 
volume considers, “ Ist. In what manner animal and vegetable 
remains become included and preserved in solid deposits on 
emerged land, or that part of the surface which is not permanently 
covered by water, whether of the sea or lakes; secondly, the 
manner in which organie remains become imbedded in subaqueous 
deposits.” 

Any thing more than a most cursory notice of the third volume 
would involve us in the innumerable disquisitions of the ancient 
geology. It displays less originality and investigation than the 
two preceding ones; but, as a whole, it is the best collection with 
which we are acquainted of the arrangements and principles of 
the prevailing theory. | 

aving, according to the generally received order, disposed the 
strata into the primary, secondary and tertiary—accounted for the 
origin of the primary, and the characteristic of the transition for- 
mations—the difference between the secondary and tertiary strata, 
with the distinctive circumstances under which they amay date 
originated—the cause of interruption in the sequence of forma- 
tions, and their chronological relations—Mr. Lyell specially 
directs his attention to the classification of the tertiary in ¢heir 
order. Since fossil remains are now received as the proper 
standard of arrangement, there are four subdivisions of the ter- 
tiary epoth; viz. the newer Pliocene, the older Pliocene, the 
Miocene and Eocene period. The first includes those groups 
of strata in which the major part of its fossil testacea are refer- 
able to recent species; the second contains, of these remains, but 
the proportion of a third of the entire numbers; the third has but 
a minority of fossil-shells which are of recent species; and the 
last, by possessing but @n extremely smaliqpeapartion of such 
fossils, must be considered commencement or dawn of the 
existing state of the ammeated creation, . We subjoim a very inte- 
resting synopsis of these f@€euf and tertiary formations. 
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The subsequent portions of the volume are mainly but illus. 
trations of this synopsis. Thronghout the whole, the connection 
between it and the two preceding volumes is very closely main. 
tained, and there unquestionably passes through the mind of the 
reader the certain consciousness that he is only investigatin 
(generally speaking) the ancient consequences of the same laws 
and agencies which now distinguish the revolutions around him, 

And now, having furnished our readers with as condensed an 
outline as possible of Mr, Lyell’s doctrines and his arguments in 
support of them, we shall offer a few remarks upon two or three 
of his theories in which we cannot acquiesce. 

We are very far from supposing that he is indifferent to the 
authority of Divine Revelation. We hope and believe, that if 
he thought there was any such discrepancy between his philoso- 
phical belief and the Inspired Record, as really affected the cre- 
dibility of the latter, he would for this single reason renounce the 
former. At least we should expect this, from several remarks in 
his work, in which he shows a solicitude to reconcile them, 

The attempts which have been made by many physico-theologi- 
cal writers, to prove chat the Scriptures use a strictly philosophical 
language, have always appeared to us unsatisfactory and highly 
injurious both to science and religion. it is undeniable that 
there are some passages in Holy Writ, the phraseology of which, 
if received without the least modification in meaning, is at variance 
with many physical demonstrations. “ The sides,” “ the ends,” 
** the pillars” of the earth, is not the language of astronomy. We 
think therefore that, without any andue latitadinananism, we may 
regard such phrases as of popular usage. The inspired penmen 
have chosen to employ éhem, since more correct ones, during the 
infancy of science, would have bewildered men’s minds,—like 
mysterious whispers from another world,—and by distracting the 
attention, would have weakened the effect of their spiritual reve- 
lations. 

No one will suspect the illustrigug Bacon of inditference to 
Scriptural authority ; and yet we find him writifg, 

“In interpretandi modo soluto duo interveniunt excessus. Alter, 
ejusmodi presupponit in Scripturis perfeetionem, ut etiam omnis pbi- 
losophia ex carum fontibus peti debeat ; ac si philosophia alia quevis, 
res profana esset ct ethnica...... Verum istiusmodi. homines non id 
assequuntur quod volunt, neque enim honorem, ut putant, Scripturis de- 
ferunt, sed easdem potius deprimunt et polluant ...... Quemadmodum 
enim theologiam in philosopbia querere perinde est, ac si vivos queras 
inter mortuos ; ita e contra philosophiam in theologia querere non aliud 
est, quam mortuos querere inter vivos.”* 

So far we can conscientiously receive the apparent discrepan- 
cies between Philosophy and Scripture. But when the latter 

*® De Augment, Scien. vol. vii. p. 471. 
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furnishes us with natural history; when, in recording those facts, 
which under such a name must be classified, it no longer indalges 
in generalities, but becomes specific and minute; when it ob- 
serves the chronology and physical relation of events,—then 
assuredly its statements ought to be accredited just as fully as 
when it details to us the rise and fall of dynasties, the arrange- 
ments of redemption, or the prospects of the church. To ander- 
stand its style as if it were metaphorical THEN, would be sapping 
the foundation of our faith :—for after such an admission of this 
principle of interpretation, we should be driven to view all Scrip- 
ture as metaphor, and the beings whose existence it affirms would 
become but the sylphs and fairies of the imagination, the acts of 
the Gospel but an unmeaning drama, and the Deity but a sha- 
dow. 
Whilst we use this language, we perfectly agree with the, opir 
nion of a celebrated writer on this science :— ae 
“ The general connexion of physical science will be rather with matu- 
ral than revealed religion : for in the former, the great problem will be 
to trace the Author of Nature in his works; thus the connexion is essen- 
tial. But that with revelation is incidental only, and confined to such 
facts as happen to be mentioned in relation to the providential history of 
man, its great object.”* 
Yet, whilst it would be preposterous to attempt to frame a 
general system of physics, or of any one branch of physics, from 
revelation, these incidental, disjointed facts, are scientific. They 
are true or they are false. N o believer in the Bible can admit, 
the latter alternative ; as to the former, since truth is unalterable, 
that system which is in opposition to it must, in respect to the 
point of opposition, be untenable. ‘ What, then, should be our 
‘ principles of investigation?’ some ingenious student of this science 
may be disposed to ask us. ‘ Whatever are our geological disco- 
‘ veries, and whatever the conclusions to which they most probably. 
‘conduct us, shall we instantly relinquish the one and repudiate 
‘the other, because of their discrepancy with Scripture? Shall 
‘ this be the “ ultima thule” of our research?” We answer, that as 
from our previous argument, we regard certain statements in 
Scripture to be irrefragable,—we are sure that the science as it _ 
advances will only approximate the nearer to agreement with . 
them ; they are as monuments of antiquity to the chronologer, . 
which none of his reasonings or data ought to falsify; but as geo- 
logy is only in its youth, as new discoveries and new inferences 
from them are ever soliciting our notice, let the philosopher keep 
his scientific creed in suspense ; let his present disagreement ek 
Divine Truth be a fresh reason for the ardour of his investiga- 
* lutroducticn to Geol. of Eng. and Wales, p. 51. 1 Be 
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tions, atid at Teast let ‘him not'discredit 'a book whose harmony df 
parts, whose, purity, whose fulfilled prophecies, whose moral suc- 
cesses attest its divinity, for the sake of an unsystematic mass of 
physical facts, which, cannot yet, be fully harmonized with , them- 

We. cannot forbear to quote a passage on this subject from, the 
Introductory Essay of Mr. Conybeare. yar ol 

“ With respect to the former class,” he says, alluding to ‘the sceptical 
inferences of some geologists, ‘‘ with respect to the former class, the cha- 
racteristic to which we have just alluded, their impatience, namely, to ayail 
themselves of the immature. results of an imperfect, knowledge, opposed, as 
it isinevery respect to that persevering and reflective spirit of inquiry which 
marks genuive philosophy, and can alone lead to the ultimate discove 
of truth, must create a reasonable suspicion of their opinions; for no 
sooner bas any discovery, whatever might have bcen its subject, 
dccurréd (whether it was a fragment of Indian chronology, or an Exyp- 
tian zodiac, or the mechanism of the universe, or that of living bodies, 
or lastly some’ ‘new fact relating to the structure of the earth,) than the 
first aspect under which some minds have seemed anxious to viewiit, has 
been, whether. it would not furnish some new weapon against Revela- 
tion. .Whether such a mode of proceeding was more likely to arise 
froma, genuine desire to remove prejudice and bigotry, or rather was 
itself the fruit of a prejudiced and bigoted eagerness to propagate pecu- 
liar opinions, we do not feel called upon to decide.” 


With these general views upon the philosophy of Scripture, 
and the test by which all the discoveries of geology should be ex 
amined, we must record our disagreement with our author. His 
doctrine of the absolute uniformity of nature, which we have 
already somewhat fully considered, leads inevitably in our opt 
nion to some anti-scriptural inferences. We cannot reconcile it 
with the chronology and miraculous records of Divine truth. 
. Our readers must now be aware of its connexion with the 
supposed we ta of the earth. It may, however, be advisable 
to recall it to their attention, by a quotation from Mr, Lyell. _ In 
deprecating the study of geological changes with any preposses- 
sion as to the limit of this world’s age, he says— 


“ He who would study the monuments of the natural world, under 
the influence of a similar infatuation, must draw a no less exaggerated 
picture of the energy and violence of causes, and must experience the 
same insurmountable difficulty in reconciling the former and present 
state of nature. If we could behold in one view all the volcanic cones 
thrown up in Iceland, Italy, Sicily, and other parts of Europe, during 
the last five thousand years, and could see the i which have flowed 
during the same period ; the dislocations, subsidences, and elevations 
caused by earthquakes; the lands added to various deltas, or devoured 
bythe sea, together with the effects of devastation by fi and 
imagine that all these events had happened in one year, we must form 
most exalted ideas of the activity of the agents, and the suddenness of 
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risis of nature was at hand?’ If geologists, therefore, have thisinter- 
tell! the Of a succession “Of events, so‘ as néladé centue 
ries were {inpHed ‘where the’ thirattérs’ iipotted of 'yéars, 
and thousands of years where the language of nature signified miftions, 
they could not, if they reasoned Jogically trom such ‘false premises, come 
to any other conclusion, than that: ‘the systebi of) the: ndturabiwotld bad 
undergone; a complete revolution.” —val., i,..p.89; 
Thus, as our globe abounds with monuments ofthe mostexten- 
sive changes and convulsions, in order to ‘control their vehemence, 
by distributing it through a lengthened ' process, and to ‘avoid the 
existence of any extraordinary acceleration, we ‘must’ sippose 
thousands of years to have existed where we have generally 
allotted centuries, and millions where we have assigned thousands. 
Indeed, Mr. Lyell’s eagerness to secure sufficient. time; forthe 
past, developement of our. planet’s . operations,, is, somewhat 
amusing. In his view, even the Huttonian, claimants are) not 


We cannot reflect on the concessions thus extotted from as °in 
regard to the duration of past time, without foreseeing that'the period 
may arrive when part of the Huttonian theory will be combated on’ the 
ground of its departing too far from the assumption of uniformity in the 
order of nature. On a closer investigation of extinct volcatios, we find 
proofs that they broke out at successive eras, and that the,eruptions of 
one group were often concluded long before others had commenced their 
activity, Some were burning when one class of organic beings were in 
existence, others came into action when different races of animals and 
plants existed,—it follows, therefore, that the convulsions caused 

subterranean movements, which are merely anotlier portion’ of’ the 
volcanic phenomena, occurred also in succession, and their effects must 
be divided into separate sums, and assigned to separate periods’of time’; 
and this is not all: when we examine the volcanic products, whether 
they be lavas which flowed out under water or upon dry land, wwe find 
that intervals of time, often of great length, intervened. between, their 
formation, and that the effects of one eruption were not, greater in 
amount than that which now results during ordinary volcavic convul- 
sions. The accompanying or preceding earthquakes, therefore, may be 
considered to have been also successive, and to have been in like manner 
interrupted by intervals of time, and not to have exceeded ‘in violence 
those now experienced in the ordinary course of natufé.”—vol. i, p. 100. . 


Neither our limits nor our design would allow.us, to enter 
upon any scientific refutation of this theory. . Did) we attempt at, 
it» would be sufficient to show: that. such’ are: incalculable 
forces of nature now in operation, that 6000 years are an adequate 
Period for similar forces to'have produced ‘the evident 
results. “As a single instance of the mode’ in which ‘we sho 
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prosecute this, , se, we refer our readers to the following 
exact from a recently published volume. In order to under- 
stand,it, we are to recollect that it is universally conceded. that 
we are now inhabiting the bed of an antediluvian ocean. 


Inia late publication by Mr. Lyell, which has come under my notice. 
since the above was written, and which is a work full of information of. 
thie most important kind, with regard to natural secondary causes, which 
he considers sufficient to account for all the appearances on the surface 
of the earth, we find a calculation with respect to the quantity of mud 
lodged in the sea by the Ganges, which appears, as it is well calculated 
to do, to shake to its foundation the theory of the author; for it is 
obvious that it proves too much to suit his idea of millions of years, as 
the age of the world. After stating the calculations of Rennel, and of 
Major Colebrooke, with respect to the waters of the Ganges, which are 
calealated to contain one part in four of mad, Mr. Lyell continues ;— 
* Bat, although we ean readily believe the proportion of sediment in the 
waters of the Ganges to exceed that of any river in northern latitudes, 
We are somewhat staggered by the results to which we must arrwe, if we 
compare the proportion of mud, as given by Reanel, with his computa- 
tion of the quantity of water discharged, which latter ts probably very 
correct. If it be true that the Ganges, in the flood-season, contains 
one part in four of mud, we shall then be oblaged to suppose that there 
passes down, every four days, a quantity of mud, equal in volume to the 
water which is discharged in the course of twenty-four hours. If the 
mud be assumed to be equal to one half the specific gravity of granite, (it 
would, however, be more,) the weight of matter patty carried down in 
the flood-season, would be about equal to secenty-four times the weight of 
the great pyramid of Egypt. Eveu if it could be proved that the turbid 
waters of the Ganges contain one part in a nuNDRED of mud, which is 
possible, and which is affirmed to be the case in regard to the Rhine, 
we should be brought to the extraordinary conclusion, that there passes 
down, every day, into the Bay of Bengal, a mass more than equal in 
weight and bulk to the great pyramid.’-——Principles of Geology, vol. i. 
p- 284. Let the candour of this very able author calculate this effect 
over the whole earth for 2000 years, and then consider it as having 
acted for one or two MiLtions of years; and let him say which result 
bears the most just proportion to the secondary formations actually 
found to load the primitive surface of the earth.” * 

In addition to this, we submit to Mr. Lyell that we are not 
justified in supposing that the results of volcamie and aqueous 
forces in one era being given, the results of any number of equal 
eras can be ascertained. Is there any law which maintains their 
equability ? 

Bat we rest our chief objection to this opinion on its irrecon- 
cilableness, as we have said, with Scriptural chronology. We 
know that many—and amongst them the learned divine and 


* The Geology of Scripture, by G. Fairholine, Esq., p. 107, note. 
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geologist to whom we have already twice referred+-have sug 
gested that we may regard the Mosaic days ‘not to have 
designated ordinary days of twenty-four hours, but periods of 
definite but considerable length: such a mode of extending the 
signification of this term not being unexampled in other parts of 
the sacred writings.” 

To this we cannot accede. It would throw the most painfu 
indefinitiveness over the Mosaic history. Do the advocates of 
such an interpretation assign to the seventh day the same dura- 
tion as to any one of the other days? ‘They must, if they would 
avoid the most glaring inconsistency—an. inconsistency which 
would as much shake our belief of the inspired statements, as 
any one of the most contradictory geological discoveries. 

We feel equally opposed to a second construction of same 
theological writers—that the first verse of the book of Genesis 
simply records the creation of the unarranged chaotic materiel 
of the world, and then allows an indefinite intermediate period 
between it and the second verse, during which the crystalliza- 
tion of primitive and formation of secondary rocks might have 
taken place. We would prefer the successive worlds of geolo- 
lists, in which, at least, we have the ornament of animated 
beings, to the cold and useless mass of a chaotic fermentation. 
What object could have been secured by such an arrangement? 
And besides, if God displayed his power by commanding beings 
into immediate existence, by instantly creating them in all the 
regular and matured possession of their different attributes, by 
introducing Adam, not as the infant, but the man—where the 
wisdom of breaking the analogy of conceiving our globe's birth 
to have been infantine, and tracing through an indefinite age its 
attainment of perfection? 

Thus by a steady regard to the Mosaic history, we conclude 
that the interval between the period of the actual formation of 
this globe and the present, could not, need not, exceed our ge- 
neral chronology. And our admission that some species have 
become extinct, relieves us from any absurdity in regard to the 
absence of modern analogies with many fossilized remains, 

It now remains for us to offer but a few remarks upon the 
bearing of the doctrine of absolute uniformity upon the miracu- 
lous interposition of Scripture. We think we are not unfair in 
arguing, that if we admit the one, we must ear the other. They 
are essentially opposed. As to the theory of miracles, it 1s quite 
sufficient for our present purpose to observe, that they were not 
the ordinary products of the laws of nature. ‘They would not 
have taken place, but for some moral, not natural, reason. 
Unless Mr. Lyell can prove that the aqueous agency of the 
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deluge must, have. exerted itself as the legitimate sequence’ vf 
a long, train of natural antecedents, whether man had displayed 
moral deterioration or not: unless he can prove that the, vol- 
canic agency, which destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, must have 
burst forth, whether their inhabitants had been guilty, or, not, 
he must admit them to have followed upon God’s. miraculous 
interposition. ‘There was no natural necessity thati such causes 
should have been brought into operation. Had Noah, a:preacher 
of righteousness, succeeded in reforming the people, the foun- 
tains of the great deep would not have been broken up :—the 
existence of ten righteous in the cities of the plain, would have 
enchained the subterraneous fury of the eruption, | 
We have introduced these observations with a passage of 
Mr. Lyell’s before us, which would seem, on comparison, to 
convict us of injustice. It will be well to offer his entire views 
upon the Mosate deluge. | 


“They who have used the terms ante-diluvian and post-diluvian ‘fn 
the manner above adverted to, proceed on the assumption that there are 
clear and unequivocal marks of the passage of a general flood overall 
parts of the surface of the globe. te had long been a question among 
the learned, even before the commencement of geological researches, 
whether the deluge of the Scriptures was universal in reference to the 
whole surface of the globe, or only so with respect to that portion of it 
which was then inhabited by man. If the latter interpretation ‘be ad- 
missible, the reader will have seen, in former parts of this work, ‘that 
there are two classes of phenomena in the configuration of the’ earth's 
surface, which might enable us to account for such an event. First, 
extensive lakes elevated above the level of the ocean; secondly, large 
tracts of dry land depressed below that level. When there is an im- 
mense lake, having its surface, like Lake Superior, raised 600 feet above 
the level of the sea, the waters may be suddenly let loose by the rend- 
ing or sinking down of the barrier during earthquakes, and hereby 
a region as extensive as the valley of the Mississippi, inhabited by 
a population of several millions, might be deluged. On the other 
hand, there may be a country placed beneath the mean level of ‘the 
ocean, as we have shown to be the case with part of Asia, and such 
a region must be entirely laid under water, should the tract which sepa- 
rates it from the ocean be fissured or depressed to a certain depth. 
The great cavity of western Asia is 18,000 square leagues in area, and 
is occupied by a considerable population. The lowest parts, surround- 
ing the Caspian Sea, are 300 feet below the level of the Euxine ; here, 
therefore, the diluvial waters might overflow the summits of hills rising 
300 feet above the level of the plain; and if depressions -till more 
profound existed at any former time in Asia, the tops of still loftier 
mountains may have been covered by a flood. gor 

“ But it is undeniable, that the great majority of the older'commen- 
tators have held the deluge, according to the brief account of the 
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eyent. given by Moses, to have consisted, of a rise of waters over the 
whole earth, by which the summits of the’ ldfttest mountains on the 
lobe were submerged. Many have’ indulged in ‘speculations concern- 
ing the instruments employed to Britig abut the grand eataclysm; and 
there has been a great division of opinion! asta the efleets which it 
might be expected to have produced: om» ther:surface pf; the earth. 
According to-one school, of which De Lut in former times, and more 
recently Dr Buckland, have been zealous and, eloquent supporters, the 
passage of the. flood worked a, considerable alteration in the external 
configuration of our coutinents., By the last-mentioned writer the 
deluge is represented as a violent and transient rush of waters, which 
tore up the soil to a great depth, excavated valleys, gave rise to im- 
mense beds of shingle, carried fragments of rock and gravel from one 

int to another, and, during its advance and retreat, strewed the 
valleys, and even the tops of many hills, with alluvium. 

“ But we agree with Dr. Fleming, that in the narrative of Moses 
there are no’terms employed that indicate the impetuous rushing of the 
waters, either as they rose or when they retreated, upon the restraining 
of the rain and; the passing of a wind over the earth. On the con- 
trary, the olive-branch, brought back by the dove, seems as clear an 
indication to us that the vegetation was not destroyed, as it was then 
to Noah ,that the dry land was about to appear. 

_. f* We have been led with great reluctance into this digression, in the 
hepe of, relieving the minds of some of our readers from groundless 
apprehension respecting the bearing of many of the views advocated in 
this work. ‘They have been in the habit of regarding the diluvial 
theory above controverted as alone capable of affording an explanation 
.of geological phenomena in accordance with Scripture, and they may 
have felt disapprobation at our attempt to prove, in a former chapter, 
that the minor volcanos on the flanks of Etna may, some of them, be 
more than 10,000 years old. How, they would immediately ask, could 
they have escaped the denuding force of a diluvial rush of, waters? 
The same. objection may have presented itself when we quoted, with so 
much respect, the opinion of a distinguished botanist, that some living 
specimens of the Baobab tree of Africa, or the Taxodium of Mexico, 
away be five thousand years old. Our readers may also have been asto- 
nished ,at the high antiquity assigned by us to the greater part of the 
European alluviums, ten the many different ages to which we refer 
them, as they may have been taught to consider the whole as the result 
of one, recent and simultaneous inundation. ‘Lastly, they may have felt 
_some.disappointment at observing, that we attach no value whatever to 
‘the, hypothesis of M, Elie de, Beaumont, . gy tt by Professor Sedg- 
wick, that, the sudden elevation of mountain-chains ‘bas been followed 
again) and again by mighty wayes, desolating whole regions .of the 
phenomenon which, according to the last>mentioned of these 
oWriters, has ‘taken, away all anterior, inoredibility from the fact of 
a recent deluge. bool yd weer. 
igh gr aug, own part,.we, haye,always considered the flood, if we ‘are 
dequired to, admit its universality in the strictest sense of the term, as 
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a pfeternattital event far beyond the reach of philosopliical inquity, 
whether as to the secondary causes employed to produce it, of the effects 
most likely to result from it. At the same time, it is evident tliat they 
who are desirous of pointitg out the coincidence of geological phetos 
mena with the occurrence of stich a general catastrophe, must neglect 
no oue of the circumstances enumerated in the Mosaic history, least of 


all so remarkable a fact as that the olive remained standing while the 
Waters were abating.” —vol. iii. pp. 270—274. 


We are not unfair in taxing him with an attempt to expla 
away all the miraculous character of this event. In the first 
place, he supposes some ordinary phenomena which might ac 
count for it:—1. Extensive lakes, elevated above the level of the 
ocean; 2. Large tracts of dry land depressed below that level, 
And in the next place, he admits, though with ill-concealed re- 
luctance, the possibility of its having been preternatural. Surely 
the sacred record affirms it to have been so extraordinary, that 
it never can occur again. “God has sworn that the waters of 
Noah should no more go over the earth.” No natural causes 
could produce it. Should Mr. Lyell, however, allow it to be 
preternatural, there follows a fatal exception to his entire theory, 

It may be desirable, whilst upon this interesting portion, to 
quote a very satisfactory passage from Professor Buckland. 
“The grand fact of an universal deluge at no very remote pe- 
riod, is proved on grounds so decisive and incontrovertible, that 
had we not heard of such an event from Scripture, or any other 
authority, geology of itself must have called in the assistance of 
some such catastrophe, to explain the phenomena of diluvian 
action, which are universally presented to us, and which are unin- 
telligible without recourse to a deluge exerting its ravages at 
a period not more ancient than that announced in the Book of 
Genesis.” It is highly satisfactory to find the following strong 
statement on this subject, published by one who deservedly ranks 
in the very first class of natural observers, and in the very centre 
of continental philosophy. “It may be seen,” says Cuvier, 
“that nature every where distinctly informs us that the com- 
mencement of the present order of things cannot be dated at 
a very remote period; and it is remarkable that mankind every 


where speak the same language with nature.” And in another 


place he adds, “ I am of opinion with M. Deluc and M. Dolo- 
mieu, that, if there is any circumstance thoroughly established in 
geology, it is, that the crust of our globe has been subjected to 
a great and stidden revolution, the epoch of which cannot be 
dated much farther back than five or six thousand years ago; 
and that this revolution had buried all the countries which were 
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before inhabited by men aad by the other animals that, are now 
bestknown.” 

“We must now draw our remarks to a conchasion, It has been 
with considerable pain that we have been compelled to reject 
any of Mr, Lyell’s sentiments, for the reason that we deem them 
unscriptural, And we beg our readers to recollect the very 
getieral grounds on which we have done it. Setting aside his 
doctrme of uniformity, which has been a Procrustes’ bed, to 
which he has unrelentingly adapted all his minor views, a more 
philosophical, patiently inductive chain of reasoning we have 
rarely met with, In future editions of his work, however, we 
would suggest the propriety of a more lucid outhne of his me- 
thod, as there 1s some obseurity im this particular. 

Mr. Lyell, in his philosophic spirit, very closely resembles the 
illustrious klutton; he has the same love of truth for its own 
sake—the same superiority to the gross and perishable advan- 
tages of transitory enjoyment. Notwithstanding our past dis- 
agreement with him, we shall follow his future inquiries with the 


most friendly interest, and shall hail with pleasure any additional 
volume from his pen. 


Ant. VI.— Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of the Rev. 
Christian Frederick Swartz: to which is prefixed a Sketch o 
the History 4 Chri ore in India. By Hugh Pearson, D. 
M.R. A. S. Dean of Sali febury. London: J. Hatchard and 
Son. ¢ vols. Svo. 1834. 


We are told by his biographer that Swartz,—that greatest of 
Christian Missionaries since the days of the Apostles,—depre- 
cated posthumous praise, ‘This, perhaps, is by no means sur- 
prising in him, or in any man whose thoughts were, like bis, intently 
and constantly fixed upon the honour which comech of God only. 
But it would be quite impossible for those who come after him 
to act up to the spirit of his self-denying modesty, otherwise than 
by total abstinence from any recital of his labours. ‘The simplest 
biography of him unavoidably involves such commendation, as 
casts into the shade most other Christian excellence, And such 
an account of his services is a debt most righteously due. to the 
Church of God; or rather, to the mercy and the grace of God, 
which raised up so perfect a model of the Missleanty character. 
To consider his deprecation as altogether sacred and inviolable, 
would, therefore, be no less than to defraud the world, and to 
dishonour Him who came to redeem the world. It would be a 
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burning dasgraceto the Christian name, if the Church, were left 
without,as) full aud distinet a memorial as could be prepared, of 
what the Lord has done for his own cauge, wants iby, the anstrus 
mentality of aismgle man. 

 Itissomewhat surprising that this broek has never been achieved 
before. Six and thirty years have now elapsed since this, eminent 
minister of Christ entered into rest: and we have now,, for the 
first time, before us, any thing like a digested narrative of his 
labours, from his first entrance on the duties of a Missionary in 
1750, to the day of his death in 1798, a period of nearly, half a 
century! ‘The task, however, has frequently been in contempla, 
tion, ‘The amiable and admirable Gerické—the venerable Koh- 
lhoff, the coadjutor aud successorof Swartz—the zealous and muni 
ficent Buchanan—the excellent Missionary Horst, each of them 
entertamed the design. The execution of it, however, has, after 
all, been reserved for Dr. Pearson: and we are now to give some 
account of the result of his inquiries. ) 

‘The materials of his work have been rather more scanty ‘than 
could be desired. ‘Lhe great Missionary left no collection ,of 
private papers. His official communications to the venerable 
Soctety which employed him, were by no means very frequent) or 

copious; and, of these, the most important parts are dispersed 
throughout the Society’s Reports. Some original letters and 
notices, indeed, have been diligeutly gleaned from various other 
quarters; partly from Germany, partly from the fellow-labourers 
of Swartz, partly from several of bis personal frieads and corre- 
spondents, partly from the Honourable John Sullivan who was 
the resident at Tanjore in 1784 and 1785, partly from, Colonel 
Blackburne, who filled the same station for many years imme- 
diately subsequent to the death of Swartz, and partly from the re- 
cords of the Indian government in this country. Dr. P. would 
es have enriched his collection from the correspondence of John 

udleston, Esq., with the venerable Missionary. ‘This gentle- - 
man was a very valuable servant of the company, and during many 
years a member of the honourable Court of Directors. His 
private letters would probably have illustrated that interesting 
ce of Swartz’s life, which connected him with Serfogee,. the 

jah of Tanjore. But Dr. Pearson regrets that he has been 
unable to obtain these papers from Mr. Hudleston’s successor, 
From such resources, however, as he has been able to command, 
he has compiled a simple, unambitious, but very interesting nat- 
rative, whach exhibits the Apostolic man more disunctly to our 
perceptions, than any former notice which has ever been, jaid , be+ 
fore the public. There may possibly be some persons, to whom 
certain portions of the recital may appear somewhat monotonous- 
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The employments, the conversations, the correspondence, ‘of 'a 
man whose thoughts were incessantly fixed on the die! thing need- 
ful} can’ scarcely be expected to supply that variety.df feverish 
excitement, which is produced by the. representation:of worldly 
adventere and vicissitude. But the’ ear which. is ‘accustomed to 
the solemn and majestic harmonies of: Divine Truth, will experi- 
entero weariness from their: repetition.) The: theme of) man’s 
redemption can scarcely pall upon the spiritual sense of any one 
who habitually remembers that, simple as it may be, it is 2 theme 
which eternity itself cannot exhaust, |» We-will not, indeed, un- 
dertake to pronounce that the impatience and. fastidiousness of 
that important personage, the general reader, might not have been 
better consulted bya process of retrenchment. But, nevertheless, 
in a'case like this, where what has-been preserved to us is, after 
all) little and precious—<dAlyov re OiAov confess: that» we 
greatly prefer a religious regard for every fragment, to the rejec- 
tion of a single sentence which may gratify theearef piety; » 

It is @ most remarkable circumstance that the real:charaeter of 
Swartz was not properly understood even by Bishop’ Heber; 
before he went to India. “ used to suspect,” he says, “that 
with many admirable qualities, there was too great a mixtare of 
intrigue in‘his Character; that he was too much of a political 
prophet; and that the veneration which the heathen paid him, and 
stil pay him, and which almost regards him as a superior-being, 
putting crowns and burning lights before his statue, was purchased 
by some ‘nnwarrantable compromise with their prejudices,” 
adds, however, immediately, “I find | was quite mistaken,’ ‘He 
was really one of the mort active and fearless, as he was onevof 
the most successful of missionaries who have appeared: since the 
Apostles. 'To say that he was disiuterested m regard to-money, 
is nothing. He was perfectly regardless of power; and renown 
never seemed to affect him, even so far as to affect an outward 
shew of humility. His temper was perfectly simple, open, aud 
cheerful: and m his political negociations (employments which 
he never sought for, but which fell in his way), he never-pre- 
tended to impartiality, but acted as the avowed, though the:suc, 
cessful and judicious ageut, of the orphan prince entrusted ito his 
care; and from attempting whose conversion to Christianity, he 
seems to have abstained, from a feeling of honour. | Has other con- 
verts were between six and seven thousand; besides those: whom 
his predecessors and companions im the cause had brought oves.”* 
Now, if a man like Bishop Heber carried out wathyhim:ito 
India such mistaken prepossessions as he has here confessed and 
retracted, it is by no means impossible that there: may obe 
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persons, even at this day, labouring under similar misapprehen- 
sions. And if this should be so, we urgently recommend all 
such persons to do the memory of Swartz the very easy justice of 
looking through these two volumes. They may, if they please, 
pass over those portions, which threaten them with lassitude 
from the iteration of the same sentiments. Nay, they may, if 
their stock of patience should run short, contine their attention 
to those parts of his biography which represent him in unwillin 

contact with secular interests and political transactions. ‘The 
most cursory perusal cannot fail to disabuse them for ever of their 
unworthy suspicions, ‘They will rise from their task with a full 
conviction that the heavens never looked upon a man more free 
from guile, or duplicity, or artifice of any kind. It is irresistibly 
evident that he no more thought of any intricate or circuitous 
path to his object, than he thought of swindling or picking 
pockets. ‘There never was a character of more entire simplicit 

and directness. He seems to have walked throughout his life in 
a calm, serene abstraction from all worldly motives. If we are to 
judge purely by what ts known of him, it would seem scarcely 
enough to say that he struggled successfully against them, for he 
appears like one who was placed altogether beyond the reach of 
their disturbing power. To all fear, except the fear of God, he 
was manifestly a stranger; and even the fear of God was merged 
and swallowed up in love. His courage was that of a man who is 
conscious that he is living ina world where no evil worth a thought 
could possibly happen to him, except the evil of falling into 
wilful and impenitent sin; and against this evil he felt a constant 
security in the promises of divine merc yand protection, If there 
is any thing in the narrative of his life which can tend to impair 
the interest of it in the estimation of the world, it is the total 
absence of any thing which looks like human infirmity, We are 
literally in possession of nothing which tends to fix the slightest 
or minutest blot upon his name. His virtue, so far as is recorded, 

was (if we may so apply the words) without spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing. The nearest approach, which we have been able to 
detect, even to a momentary commotion of his temper, was occa- 
sioned by what he conceived to be a most pernicious abandon- 
ment of saving doctrine. He had received from some friend a 
volume of Sermons by Dr. Price, the celebrated Dissenting Mi- 
nister, ‘The following is the language in which he speaks of 
them; ‘ Dr. Price’s book of Sermons was sent to me. I perused 
them, was shocked at the doctrine, cut the book to pieces, and buried 
it. ‘They destroy the foundation of happiness, and true holiness. 
What can they build? Paul was another master builder, who 
knew of no other foundation than Jesus Christ.” (vol. ii. p. 255.) 
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~ This may be thought by some to look like angry vehemence of 

irit. But, even so—we suspect it was anger of which an Apos- 
z would hardly have been ashamed. At all events, it spent 
itself only ou the impassive volume; and, so far, it resembles the 
curse pronounced upon the barren fig-tree. If any, however, 
should feel unable to forgive this holy man for the pureness of his 
memory from all taint of imputation, they may console thems 
selves with the reflection that he could not have been altogether 
faultless; although, as his biographer observes, ‘ whatever may 
have been his failings and intirmities, they were known only to 
himself and his God,” 

With regard to the intellectual powers of Swartz, it will be 
remarked by those who consult these memoirs, that they were not 
of an order which inspires, at once, admiration and despair. 
Had his life been devoted merely to literature, it is probable that 
he might never have been able to establish for himself a very 
commanding reputation. His abilities were eminently practical, 
The talents which he possessed, if separately contemplated, were 
not of a much more powerful or exalted cast than we find very 
frequently exemplified among the sons of men. But in their 
combination they were admirable. ‘They produced together that 
sort of harmony which indicates what is usually called a sound 
mind. ‘There was no undue predominence of any one capacity: 
none of that irregular movement which is the result of sluggish. 
ness in one faculty, and excess of activity in another, it is 
scarcely to be supposed that any one whose heart was so warm 
should be destitute of the imaginative power. But, if he pos- 
sessed it, it was in strict subordination to more solid and applica- 
ble qualities, His mind never wasted itself in visionary excur- 
sions: or if it ever wandered beyond the sphere of the duties 
which lay before him, it was to expatiate in the regions where the 
spirits of the blessed shall behold the face of God. His mental 
endowments, in short, were precisely such as signally to entitle 
him to the praise of a wise man. But the granc secret of his. 
usefulness, his influence, and his renown, was, that he drew his 
resources from the fountain of all sufficiency, even from Christ, 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God. . 

The birth. -place of Swartz was the small Prussian ‘Town of 
Sonnenburg. He was born in October 1726. His parents were 
respectable. His mother eminently pious. On her death-bed 
she declared to her husband, and the pastor who attended her, 
that she had dedicated her son to the Lord, and begged that he 
might be educated for the ministry. At the age of eight years he 
Was sent to the town Grammar School, His impressions during 
childhood appear to have been serious, It was his custom, even 
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then, to retire into solitude, and pour forth his heart before God, 
If he was ever conscious of acting wrong, he could never regam 
his peace of mind ull he had implored the Divine forgiveness, 
His religious feelings, however, languished for a time; and when 
he was removed to Custrin, in order to his preparation for the 
University, he fell into thoughtless company, by whic +h his prinei- 
ples were considerably shaken. In 1746, he removed to Halle, 
where his devotional habits experienced a revival, It was here 
that he was induced to turn his attention to the study of the 
‘Tamul language, with a view to employment correcting the 
press of a Tamul edition of the Bible, and a ‘Tract in the same 
tongue, under the superintendence of the late Missionary Schultz, 
While he was thus engaged, he heard of inquiries for new Mis- 
sionaries to India. He immediately formed a resolution to offer 
himself for that important destination. Having obtained his 
father’s consent, his first step was to divide his patrimony among 
lus brothers and sisters. His next was, to refuse an advantageous 
opportunity of entering the — at home. On the 8th of 
August 1749, he set out for Copenhagen for the purpose of 
receiving holy orders, On the 8th of the following December, 
he arrived in London, where he and his two reverend brethren, 
Polvenhagen and Hutteman, remained six weeks, learning the 
English language, and making preparations for their voyage. In 
January, 1750, he and his companions embarked for India, as 
Missionaries engaged by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. On the 16th of July following he reached India, 
and by the 50th was settled at Tranque bar. Such was his dil 
gence, that im tess than fourmonths he qualified himself to preach 
m Pamul. He delivered his first sermon in that language on the 
23d of November, 1750, in Ziegenbald’s Church. From. this 
period commenced that wonderful course of labour, which cor- 
tinued without intermission for upwards of eight and forty years; 
and which have furnished the world with a perfect pattern of mis- 
sronary zeal and faithtulness. 

Of course, Mas utterly impossible for us to conduct ow 
readers throughout the whole progress of these sustained exer- 
tions. We can do no more than endeavour to select such par- 
ticulars as may best illustrate the methods by which, under 
the blessing and guidance of the Eternal Spirit, he made the 
south of India the principal scene of the triumphs of the Gospel! 
in our Asiauc Empire. 

The first object of attention, then, is the mode he adopted for 
winning over the slaves of a stupid, frivolous and sensual super- 
sition to the purity and the simplicity which is in Christ. With 
reference to this point, we find that Swartz was accustomed to 
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make daily excursions both among the Christians and uncon- 
verted natives, generally in company with one of the elder 
brethren, At that time there were seven or eight missionaries 
at ‘Tranquebar. Of these, four or five occasionally went out, 
attended by one or both of the country priests ; each missionary 
being followed by a catechist, or assistant, and some of the 
school-boys of the first class. They divided themselves, either 
singly, or im parties of two, among the neighbouring towns and 
villages, conversing with the natives, endeavouring to convince 
them of their error, and to persuade them to embrace the reli- 
ion of the gospel. ‘Phis was a regular and stated proceeding. 
in addition to this, every individual belonging to the mission 
was always on the watch for every promising occasion of utter- 
ing a Word in season to persons with whom they might be casually 
brought into contact. In this peculiar line of duty Swartz 
appears to have been without a rival. His imperturbable temper 
—his winning benevolence—his perfect self-possession—his 
simple and heavenly-minded wisdom—his entire mastery of all 
the most effective topics, and producible arguments, connected 
with the subject—his felicity of application to the prevailing 
habits of thought and feeling among the natives—and, lastly, (as 
his residence among them became prolonged), his consummate 
and minute acquaintance with the follies and absurdities of their 
system,—all these perfections were so combined in him, as to 
“sive the world assurance of a man” wh. seemed to be set 
apart, as it were from his mother’s womb, to do the work of an 
evangelist. One is tempted, by the contemplation of these 
endowments, to imagine what the effect must be, if men like 
him were scattered by hundreds and by thousands over the face of 
Hindostan. With the actual success of this one man_ before 
our eyes, we cannot well conceive how the corrupt and “ dark 
idolatries”” of the and could long maintain their ground before 
a succession of such preachers. That God can, by the breath 
of his mouth, raise up such men in troops and multitudes, 
cannot of course be the subject of doubt. And if the dominion 
of Christ is eventually to prevail through an outpouring of the 
Spirit of God, we have only to figure to ourselves his mighty 
Operation m overshadowing the regions of idolatry by a cloud 
of such witnesses as Swartz. The process might, in a certain 
sense, be deemed miraculous. But it would be an economy of 
miracles, which would appeal directly to the hearts, and the con- 
sciences, and the understandings of men. And if this be so, 
how can we better acquit ourselves of our responsibility towards 
the de ‘graded millions of our eastern empire, than by labouring, 
humbly and«énstrumentally, in conformity to the plan by which 
NO. XXX.—APR. 1804. BB 
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the providence of God may hereafter condeseend to work, lf 
the precept “ Go, preach the eospel to every nation under hea- 
ven,” were written as m flame upon the hearts of Englishmen, 
can we doubt that the Lord of the Harvest would answer their 
prayers, by raising up an abundance of labourers lke unto the 
wise and apostolic Swartz, 
Another remarkable feature in the proceedings of Swartz and 
his associates, was their scrupulous care in the preparation of 
those whom thev had converted from idolatry, for the Christian 
Sacrament of Baptism. This preparation was regularly earried 
on at stated periods of the vear. Several of the missionartes 
were occasionally emploved with different parties of the natives at 
the same time. No less than twe ntv of such preparatory leetares 
and instructions were given in the course of the vear 1751. This 
department of labour was generally committed to the jemor 
missionaries, whenever they were sufficiently conversant with 
the native language. The exercise was admirably fitted to 
make those engaged in it familiar with their work , while the seni- 
ors were thus left more at leisure, for the purposes of correspond- 
ence, and for other arduous duties of their calling. It is further to 
be observed, that the care of the missionaries was not confined 
to the object of ascertaining the proficteney of the eatechumens 
in religious knowledge. Ut was extended to their personal 
habits and dispositions. Tf their apprehension was slow, or 
their sincerity doubtful, they were put off to the next season of 
preparation. ‘The period of probation for baptism was some- 
times extended for several months, m order that the missien- 
artes might have a better opportunity of observing the moral 
character of the converts, and alse of informing themselves 
respecting the previous conduct of those candidates who came 
to them from distant places. Such exemplary caution would, of 
course, deprive the labourers of all chance of astonishing the 
world by such prodigious drafts of proselytes as are said to 
have filled the nets of De Nobili or Xavier. But the whole 
scheme of proceeding is such as to demolish, at once, the silly 
and malignant calummes which have frequently been circulated 
m this country, relative to the efforts of our Christian brethen 
for evangelizing India. We have been frequently, and very con- 
fidentls, assured, that the Christian congregations are, in reality, 
nothing more than the sweepings and offscourings of Indian 
society! ‘Phat the utmost vigilance of their instructors and 
guardians should be insufficient for the formation of a commu- 
nity, made up of perfect and consistent Christians, may be al! 
very true. It is just nothing more than might reasonably ‘be 
anticipated by any but the most visionary enthusiasts. But that 
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men like Swartz and his fellow-labourers should be such fools 
or knaves, as to open a vie sanctuary for despicable and 
fligate outcasts, is, on the face of it, absolutely incredible, They 
who can deliberately affirm this, must be in the very gall of bitter- 
ness. And they who have been imposed upon by such fictions, 
have only to consider the spirit of sobriety and wate ‘hfulness which 
wesided over the admission of the conyerts into the church of 
Christ. If this should fail to satisfy them, we really know not 
what can be said, but that their judgment must be secretly 
perverted by the very wantonness of scepticism—in a word, by 
an evil heart of unbelief. 

With reference to this subject, we may, in this place, very pro- 
perly appeal to the trumphant, though calm and temperate, 
vindication, by which Swartz himself, more than thirty vears after- 
wards, poured confusion upon this miserable brood of slanders. 
In 1793, a resolution was passed by a Committee of the House 
of Commons, to the effect, that it was the bounden duty of the 
British Legislature to provide for the religious and moral im- 
provement of the Hindoos. In the course of the debate on 
this subject, Sir Montgomery Campbell (who had held an official 
situation at Madras) gave his decided vote against the pro- 
position, and reprobated the notion of converting the natives, 


“Tt is true,” he is reported to have said, “ that missionaries have 
mate proselytes of the Pariahs ; but they were the lowest order of the 
eople, and had even degraded the religion they professed to embrace. 
Mr. Swartz, whose character was held sO deservedly high, could not 
have any reason to boast of the purity of his followers: they were pro- 
verbial for their profigacy. Aun instance occurred to bis recollection 
perfectly in point. Mr. Swartz had been preaching for many hours to 
this caste of proselytes on the heinousness of theft, and, in the heat of 
his discourse had taken off his stock; when that and his gold buckle 
were stolen by one of his virtuous and enlightened congregi ation. In such 
a description of natives did the doctrine of the missionaries operate. 
Men of high caste would spurn at the idea of changing the religion of 
their ancestors.’ 


Now let us turn from this precious version of the incident 
m question, to the fact, as stated by Swartz in aletter to the se- 
eretary of the Society. 


“ About seventeen years ago, when I resided at Trichinopoly, I 
visited the congregation at Tanjore. In my road, I arrived very early at a 
village inhabited by collaries (regular bred thieves.). ... When I arrived 
at one of these villages, called Pudaloor, I took dt my stock, putting it 
upon a sand-bank. Advancing a little, to look out for the man who 
carried my linen clothes, | was regardless of my stock ; at which time 
some thievish boys carried it away. When. the inhabitants heard of 
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the theft, they desired me to confine all the boys, and to punish them 
us severely as I pleased. But I refused to do that, not thinking that 
the trifle which I had lost was worth so much trouble. That such 
boys, whose fathers are professed thieves, should commit a theft, can be 
no matter of wonder. All the inhabitants of that village are heathens : 
not one Christian family was found therein. Many of our gentlemen, 
travelling through that village, have been robbed. The trifle of a 
buckle, therefore, I did not lose by a Christian, as Mr. M. Campbell 
will have it, but by heathen boys. Neither did I preach at that time. 
Mr. C. says that 1 preached two hours. I did not so much as converse 
with any man. ‘This poor story, totally misrepresented, is alleged b 
Mr. C. to prove the profligacy of Christians, whom he called, with a 
sneer, virtuous and enlightened people. If he has no better proof, his 
conclusion is built upon a bad foundation, and L shall not admire his 
logic : truth is against him. Neither is it true, that the best part of 
those people who have been instructed, are pariahs. Had Mr. C, 
visited, even once, our church, he would have observed, that more than 


two thirds were of the higher caste: and so tt is at Tranquebar and 
Vepery.—vol. ii. pp. 288—290. 


Upon seeing this victorious statement, Mr. M. Campbell 
thought fit to write an apology to Swartz; assuring him that 
his speech had been erroneously reported—and so forth, In 
the mean tine, however, the speech, or the report of it, had 
gone abroad throughout the empire ; and had, doubtless, estab- 
lished, to the satisfaction of the public, that the houses of prayer 
of the Hindoo Christians were httle better than dens of thieves! 

We cannot resist this opportunity of laying before our readers 
the remainder of Swartz’s letter. It will form rather a long 
extract, but a very valuable one. It displays, in its perfection, 
the meekness of wisdom. It shows the prodigious ascendency 
Which Swartz had acquired, purely by the force of Christian 
integrity, over the minds of the natives of every class, And, 
lastly, it will enable the reader to estimate rightly the monstrous 
misrepresentations with which the missionary cause was then 
assailed. We hold that to those who may never have seen it 


before, this one document is, of itself, well worth the whole 
price of these two volumes. 


** Our intention,” continues Swartz, “ is not to boast: but this I 
may safely say, that many of those who have been instructed, have left 
this world with comfort, and with a well-grounded hope of everlasting 
lite. ‘Phat some of those who have been instructed and baptized have 
abused the benefit of instruction, is certain. But all sincere servants of 
God, nay, even the apostles, have experienced this grief. 

“It is asserted, that a missionary is a disgrace to any country. Lord 
Macartney, and the late General Coote, would have entertained a very 
diferent opinion, "They and many other gentlemen know and acknow- 
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ledge, that the missionaries have been beneficial to government, and a 
comfort to the country. ‘This I am able to prove in the strongest man- 
ner. Many gentlemen, who live now in England and in this country 
would corroborate my assertion. 

“That the Rev. Mr, Gerické has been of eminent service at Cudda- 
’ Jore, every gentleman, who was at that place when the war broke out, 
knows. Ile was the instrument, in the hands of Providence, by which 
Cuddalore was saved from plunder and bloodshed. He saved many 
gentlemen from becoming prisoners to Hyder, which Lord Macartney 
hindly acknowledged. 

‘When Negapatam, that rich and populous city, fell into the deepest 
poverty, by the unavoidable consequences of war, Mr. Gerické behaved 
like a father to the distressed inhabitants. He forgot that he had a 
family to provide for. Many impoverished families were supported by 
him; so that when I, a few months ago, preached and administered the 
sacrament in that place, | saw many who owed their own and their 
children’s lives to his disinterested care. Surely this, my friend, could 
not be called a disgrace to that place. When the honourable Society 
ordered him to attend the congregation at Madras, all lamented his 
departure. And at Madras, he is esteemed by the governor, and many 
other gentlemen, to this day. 

“It is a most disagreeable task to speak of one’s self. However, I 
hope that the honourable Society will not look upon some observations 
which 1 am about to make, as a vain and sinful boasting, but rather as a 
necessary self-defence. Neither the missionaries, nor any of the Chris- 
tians, have hurt the welfare of the country. 

“In the course of the late war, the fort of Tanjore was in a very 
critical condition. A powerful enemy was near; the people in the fort 
numerous; and not provisions even for the garrison. ‘There was grain 
enough in the country, but we had no bullocks to bring it into the fort. 
When the country people formerly brought paddy into the fort, the 
rapacious dubashes deprived them of their due pay. Hence, all confi- 
dence was lost ; so that the inhabitants drove away their cattle, refusing 
to assist the fort. The late rajah ordered, nay, entreated the people, by 
his managers, to come and help us; but all was in vain. 

‘At last, the rajah said to one of our principal gentlemen,—/We all, 
youand J, have lost our credit ; let us try whether the inhabitants will trust 
Mr. Swartz, Accordingly he sent me a blank paper, empowering me 
to make a proper agreement with the people. There was no time for 
hesitation. ‘Ihe sepoys fell down as dead people, being emaciated with 
hunger. Our streets were lined with dead — every morning. Our 
condition was deplorable. I sent, therefore, letters every where round 
about, promising to pay every one with my own hands; and to indem- 
nify them for the loss of every bullock which might be taken by the 
enemy. In one or two days, I got above a thousand oxen, and sent 
one of our catechists and other Christians into the country. They 
went at the risk of their lives, made all possible haste, and brought into 
the fort, in a very short time, eighty thousand kalams. By this means 
the fort was saved. When all was over, I paid the people, (even with 
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some money which belonged to others,) made them a‘stnall present, and 

“ The next year, when Colonel Braithwaite, with his whote''detach- 
ment, was made prisoner, Major Alcock commanded ‘this’ fort, and 
behaved very kindly to the poor starving le! "We were then a 
second time in the same miserable condition. “The enemy’ always 
invaded the country when the harvest was nigh at hand." fT was again 
desired to try my former expedient, and succeeded. ‘The people, know- 
ing that they were not to be deprived of their pay, catne with ‘their 
cattle. But now the danger was greater, as the enemy was very near. 
The Christians conducted the inhabitants to proper places, stirely with 
no small danger of losing their lives. Accordingly they wept, and went, 
and supplied the fort with grain. When the people were paid, I strictly 
inquired whether any of the Christians had taken from them a present. 
They all said, ‘No, no! As we were regularly paid, we offered to your 
catechist a cloth of small value, but he absolutely refused it.’ he 

* But Mr. M. Campbell says, that the Christians are profligate to a pro- 
verb. If he were near me, I would explain to him who are the profti- 
gate people who drain the country. When a dubash, in the space of 
ten or fifteen years, scrapes together two, three, or four lacks of pago- 
das, is not this extortion a high degree of profligacy? Nay, government 
was obliged to send an order that three of those Gentoo dubashes should 
quit the Tanjore country. The enormous crimes committed by them filled 
the country with complaints; but I have no mind to enumerate them. 

“It is asserted, that the inhabitants of the country would suffer by 
missionaries. If they are sincere Christians, it is impossible ‘that the 
inhabitants should suffer any damage by them; if they ate not what 
they profess to be, they ought to be dismissed. 

“When Sir Archibald Campbell was governor, and Mr. M. Camp- 
bell his private secretary, the inhabitants of ‘Tanjore were so miserably 
oppressed by the manager and the Madras dubashes, that they quitted 
the country. Of course, all cultivation ceased. In the month of June 
it should commence; but nothing was done, even at the begitining of 
September. Every one dreaded the calamity of a famine. T entreated 
the rajah to remove that shameful oppression, and to recall the inhabi- 
tants. He sent them word that justice should be done 'to theny; but 
they disbelieved his proniises. He then desired me to write to'theni; 
and to assure them, that he, at my intercession, would show kindness 
tothem. I did so. All immediately returned ; and first of ‘aft, the 
Kallar (or, as they are commonly called, collaries,) believed my word; 
so that seven thousand men came back on one day. The other ithabi- 
tants followed their example. When I exhorted them to ‘exert ‘them- 
Selves to the utmost, because the time for cultivation was almost’ Tost, 
they replied in the following manner :—‘ 4s you have showed kindness’ to 
us, you Shall not have reason to repent of it: we intend to work ‘nigtt 
and day, to show onr regard for you." Sir Atchibald Campbell was 
happy when he heard of it; and we had ‘the satisfaction of ‘having & 
better crop than the preceding Year. oan RAY 

there was hardly any administration of jnstice, 1 begged ard 
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entreated the)rajah to establish it in his country. ‘ Well,’ said he, ¢ let 
me know wherein my people are oppressed,’ I did so. He immedi- 
ately, consented to my proposal, and told his manager, that he should 
feel his indignation, if the oppression did not cease immediately. But 
as he soon died, be did not see the execution. 

“When the present rajah began his reign, I put Sir Archibald 
Campbell in mind of that necessary point. He desired me to make a 
ie for a court of justice; which I did: but it was soon neglected 
: Se servants of the rajah, who commonly sold justice to the best 

dder, 

'“ When the honourable Company took possession of the country 
during the war, the plan for introducing justice was re-assumed, by 
which many people were mad: happy. But when it was restored to the 
rajah, the former irregularities took place. 

“« During the assumption, government desired me to assist the gen- 
tlemen collectors. The district towards the west of Tanjore bad been 
very much neglected, so that the water-courses had not been cleansed 
for the last fifteen years. I proposed that the collector should advance 
five hundred pagodas to cleansethem. He consented, if I would inspeet 
the business. The work was begun and finished, being superintended 
by Christians. All that part of the country rejoiced in getting one 
hundred thousand kalams more than before. The inhabitants confessed 
that, instead of one kalam, they now reaped four. 

“* No native bas suffered by Christians; none has complained of it. 
On the contrary, one of the richest inhabitants said to me, ‘ Sir, if you 
send a person to us, send us one who has learned all your ten command- 
ments.’ For he and many hundred natives had been present when I 
explained the Christian doctrine to heathen and Christians. 

“ The inhabitants dread the conduct of a Madras dubash. These 
people lend money to the rajah, at an exorbitant interest, and then are 
ponies to collect their money and interest in an appointed district. 

t is needless to mention the consequences. 7 

“ When the collaries committed great outrages, in their plundering 
expeditions, sepoys were sent out to adjust matters ; but it had no effect. 
Government desired me to inquire into the thievish business. I there- 
fore sent letters to the head collaries. They appeared. We found out 
in. some degree, how much the Tanjore, and Tondimans, and the na 
collaries, had stolen; and we insisted upon restoration, which was done 
ant 5 At last, all gave it in writing, that they would steal no 
more, is promise they kept very well eight months, and then 
they began their old work; however, not as before. Had that inspec 
tion over their conduct been continued, they might have been made 
useful paye- I insisted upon their cultivating their fields, which they 
readily did. But if the demands become exorbitant, they have no 
resource, as they think, but of plundering. * 

“ At length, some of the thievish collaries desired to be instructed. 
I said, ‘I am obliged to instruct you; but I am afraid bor i te 
very bad Christians.’ Their promises were fair. I instructed ; 
and when they had a tolerable knowledge, I baptized them. J then 
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exhorted them to steal no more, but to work industriously. After that 
I visited them, and, having examined their knowledge, I desired to see 
their work. I observed with pleasure that their fields were excellently 
cultivated. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘ one thing remains to be done. You must 
pay your tribute readily, and not wait till it is exacted by military 
force ;’ which, otherwise, is their custom. Soon after that, I found that 
they had paid off their tribute exactly. The only complaint against 
those Christian collaries was that they refused to go upon plundering 
expeditions, as they had done before. ! 

** Now, I am well aware that some will accuse me of having boasted. 
I confess the charge willingly, but lay all the blame upon those who 
have constrained me to commit that folly. I might have enlarged my 
account; but, fearing that some characters would have suffered by it, | 
stop here. One thing, however, I affirm, before God and man, THAT IF 
CHRISTIANITY, IN ITS PLAIN AND UNDISGUISED FORM, WERE PROPERLY 
PROMOTED, THE COUNTRY WOULD NOT SUFFER, BUT BE BENEFITTED BY 
IT. 

If Christians were employed in some important offices, they should, 
if they misbehaved, be doubly punished; but to reject them entirely, is 
not right, and discourageth., 

‘* The glorious God and our blessed Redeemer commanded his pe 
tles to preach the gospel to all nations. The knowledge of God, of his 
divine perfections, and of his mercy to mankind, may be abused; but 
there is no other method of reclaiming men, than by instructing them 
well. To hope that the heathens will lead a good life without the 
knowledge of God, is a chimera. > 

“The praise bestowed on the heathens of this country by many of 
our historians, is refuted by a close (I might almost say, a superficial) 
inspection of their lives. Many historical works are more like a romance 
than history. Many gentlemen here are astonished how some histo- 
rians have prostituted their talents by writing fables. 

“‘T am now on the brink of eternity; but to this moment I declare 
that I do not repent of having spent forty three years bere in the service 
of my divine sendy Who knows but God may remove some of the 
great obstacles to the propagation of the gospel? Should a.reformation 
take place amongst the eae it would no doubt be the greatest 
blessing to the country. mod 

‘« These observations I beg leave to lay before the honourable Society, 
with my humble thanks for all their benefits bestowed on this work, and 
sincere wishes that their pious and generous endeavours to disseminate 
the knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ may be beneficial to many 
thousands, 

‘** Tam sincerely, Reverend and dear Sir, 
“‘ Your affectionate brother and humble servant, 
vol. ii, pp. 290—301. “C.F. Swartz.” 


_ It is almost needless to repeat here, that among the principal 
circumstances which established the commanding reptuation of 
Swartz, was the unimpeachable purity of his life. ‘There: was 
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not, in his composition, a single element of fanatical austerity. 
But, nevertheless, his own personal habits were of such extreme 
simplicity, as to invest him with a character of the highest sanc- 
tity, especially in the eyes of those who adopted, or who ad- 
mired the ascetic life. He literally /aid aside every weight, that 
he may run with patience and alacrity, the race that was set be- 
fore him. In the first place, it is clear that when once his 
hand was on the plough, he never looked back. He evidently 
left his country without the slightest hope or intention to return. 
He had a heart overtlowing with the kindest affections: and yet 
he devoted himself to a life of celibacy, This course of self- 

denial relieved him from the galling load of domestic cares and 
responsibilities ; and it moreover enabled him to carry his con- 
tempt for wealth to a length, which alone was sufficient to secure 
for hin the honours of a saint. He no more dreamed of accu- 

mulating money for himself, than he thought of accumulating 
hats, or coats, or trowsers. In his estimation, the faithless mam- 

mon was but a drudge, to be employed in the service of charity 
and holinesss. His only riches were his converts: and whenever 
he sent forth another catechist, to, administer to the spiritual 
wants of a distant flock, he despatched him with infinitely more 
joy and pride of heart, than if he had been sending a steward to 
collect the rents and profits of some new and flourishing pos- 

session. ‘The effect was, an universal confidence in his entire 

disinterestedness and singleness of purpose ; and this proved a 

magazine of strength to him, in the prosecution of his labours. 

It gave him access to all ranks and conditions of men. That 

man, they thought, must indeed be holy, who, without the slightest 

appearance of effort or ostentation, was elevated above the 

motives and the passions which mastered, and often degraded, the 

rest of mankind. Hindoo and Mussulman, Prince and Brahmin, 

all were ready for familiar converse with the venerable, self- 

denying, and heavenly-minded Frank. ‘Though his faith was 

different from their own, he evidently belonged to an order, which 

men of every faith are unable to look upon without reverence 

and adipisation. He was manifestly one who had overcome the 

world, . 

But this is not all. It has frequently been the subject of 
remark, even among intelligent and religious Europeans, resident 
in India, that our missionaries have not always been sufficiently 
attentive to the prejudices of the Hindoos. In this respect, the con- 
duct of Swartz appears to have been beyond all praise. He seems 
to have discerned the precise line between unworthy compromise 
of the truth, and abrupt assault upon falsehood. He never for- 
bore to declare the whole counsel of God; he suffered no oppor- 
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tunity to escape, of warning the heathen that they should turn 
from idols, to serve Him who is the Father of all Spirits:' He 
never disguised or modified the unpalatable doctrine of man’s 
degeneracy and corruption. But yet this was all done with so 
much patience, with so much kindness, with such a mastery in 
the art of speaking the truth in love, that there is not an instance 
known or recorded, of any heathen leaving his presence with a 
feeling of personal irritation or offence. Many, doubtless, have 
retired with emotions of compunction and of shame. But this 
disturbance was never connected with any thing like displeasure 
against the faithful monitor, ‘They had experienced that the 
truth had searched them; but they were without the slightest 
touch of resentment towards the lips which uttered it. Such was 
the fidelity, and such the skill, with which he set forth the words 
of eternal life, that even Brahmins were perpetually heard to 
confess, that his sayings were unrebukable. Yes, the very dealers 
in priesteraft, the earthly gods themselves, often avowed, that 
nothing but inveterate sensuality and avarice could resist his 
doctrine. They felt, and they acknowledged, that the Christian 
law was holy, and just, and good. But they also scrupled not 
to allow, that there was a law in their members which warred 
against it, and kept them in captivity to the law of sin. If they 
did not tremble when they heard of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come, they at least listened with patience and 
with courtesy. And this they never would have done, if the 
preacher had commenced with rude, sarcastic, unfeeling aggres- 
sion upon opinions and practices which had been handed down, 
through immemorial time, from generation to generation. And 
the consequence of all this was, that even when the Gospel failed 
to seize upon their heart, and to disarm the strong man within, 
it still secured attention, and respect, and honour. And this was 
one important step towards obtaining a more free course for the 
word of God, among those hearts who were simpler, and who were 
less formidably entangled in the snares of worldly pleasure and 
ambition. 

One or two instances may be here recorded of the judgment 
and address with which Swartz was in the habit of dealing with 
the prejudices of the natives. Among those prejudices, that of 
caste is notoriously the most difficult to encounter. ‘The follow- 
ing extract will show with what wisdom, and with what success, 
he contrived to soften the collision which this institution had a 
tendency to produce even in Christian congregations :— 


“* Concerning the question about castes,’ he observes, ‘ both at 
Tranquebar and here, our congregations consist of nearly an equal 
number of the higher and the lower.’ He then refers particularly to 
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the difficulty which naturally arose as to the intercourse between natives 
of different. castes, even after their conversion to that divine religion, 
which, while it invariably recognizes the distinctions of rank in civil 
society, teaches that all are brethren, as the children of the same common 
father, and the disciples of the same meek and lowly Saviour. ‘ Here,’ 
he contintés, ‘the men and women of the higher caste, sit on oue ‘side 
of the thurch:; and on the other, those of the lower. | 

“'©T Have catefally avoided all unnecessary restraint; and thus have 
met with fewer difficulties. Even at the administration of the sacra- 
ment, sometimes one or other of the lower caste has first approached to 
receive it, without producing any unpleasant sensation. Should you 
visit our church om a Sunday, you would observe with surprise the 
clean appearance of the lower caste, so that one might often take them 
tor the higher, What renders them. peculiarly obnoxious, is their 
feeding upon dead cattle. I have always expressed the utmost abhor- 
rence of such a custom, and positively declared that 1 would not allow 
it; and, accordingly, I hardly know any instance of it here. The 
country priésts aiid catechists generally belong to one of the higher 
castes. The catechist Gabriel is, indeed, of the lower; but notwith- 
standing this, he converses freely with people of a higher class, as he 
pays particular attention to cleanliness in his dress. In. the interior of 
the: country, such intercourse is certainly not so easy. I was latel 
invited to the house of a heathen of the higher caste, when the aasieh 
eatechist came to me, I called to him, ‘Stop; I will come to you,’ 
the suttirer, that is, the people of the higher caste, have not yet learned 
to be humble: they are proud sinners yet—we must bear with them, 
This they were not willing to admit, and accordingly showed kindness 
to the catechist. In another place, in the house of a heathen, many 

eople assembled, whom I catechised and prayed with, and we even 
had divine service there on a Sanday. The master of the house sat 
down at my feet, listening with great attention. O! that we could 
spend more time among them. Things would then soon assume a 
more promising appearance. We preach to high and low, that Jesus 
Christ is our wisdom, our righteousness, our sanctification, and out 
redemption.”—vol. ii. pp. 153-155. 


’ The following is another remarkable instance of the union of 
thé wisdom of the serpent with the simplicity of the dove :— 


“He was waiting one morning in the ante-chamber of the palace 
at ‘Tanjore, for an interview with the rajah, when he was thus ac- 
costed by a Brahmin, who was attending there for the same purpose, 
hn Swartz, do you not think it a very bad thing to touch a ae 
‘O yes,’ replied the venerable missionary, ‘a very bad thing,’ 

Brahmin, however, perceiving, by his manner that more was Meant 
than expressed, asked again, ‘ But, Mr. Swartz, what do you mean by 
a pariah?’ mean,” the good man answered, ‘a thief, a stan- 
derer, a drankard, an adulterer, a proud man. *O then,’ said the 
Brahmin, hastily interrupting him, ‘we are all pariahs’ ‘Thus. was 
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he made to perceive how insignificant, in the missionary’s opinion, 
was his boasted superiority over the pariah: while the lesson was cal- 
culated to teach him the only distinction, in the sight of God, between 
one man and another.”—vol. ii. pp. 155, 156. 


Now we would earnestly recommend these incidents to the 
attention of all Europeans in India, of whatever rank or occu- 
pation. If there be any individuals now extant in that country, 
who fancy that the fortress of the native prepossessions may be re- 
duced by assault—if there be any who imagine that the supersti- 
tions of the Hindoos are to be beaten down by the slaughter of 
cows and bullocks—if there be any who suppose that the Mus- 
sulmans are either to be gained or bullied by our ostentatious 
banqueting on things which they deem abominable—let all such 
persons learn wisdom and charity from the example of Swartz. 
To some, perhaps, this caution may appear almost ludicrous. 
Nothing, however, can be more distant from our thoughts, than 
even a tendency towards ridicule or levity. We speak advisedly. 
We speak from information derived from intelligent, and 
right minded, and sound hearted, persons, long resident in India, 
and conversant with the very regions which formed the scenes of 
Swartz’s apostolic ministry. And, upon such authority, we do 
gravely aver our belief, that, to this very hour, such admonition 
may not be altogether superfluous. With reference, more espe- 
cially, to the prejudices of caste, let it always be remembered 
that a Brahmin regards the gross and carnivorous practices of 
the Pariah, with a feeling of disgust and horror which is but 
faintly imaged to our conceptions by a recollection of what 
would be our emotions on beholding a human being searching 
the ditches for the carcase of a dead dog to feed upon. This is 
no exaggeration. Let us add to all the qualms of physical 
loathing, the recoil of religious abhorrence, and then, we shall 
have some notion of what is to be endured by a man of the 
sacred order in India, when brought into contact with per- 
sons, who, not only transgress the vegetable diet, but often 
gorge themselves upon carrion. All this was well known to 
Swartz, and was never for a moment forgotten by him. It 1s 
evident, from the whole tenor of his life, that such matters 
formed one subject of his diligent and faithful study... From 
the above Pease wed it appears that, so far as the imstitution 
of caste was connected with feelings of selfish, uncharitable, 
and pharisaic arrogance, so far it was the object of his rebuke. 
But thus far he went, and no further. Instead of attempting to 
trample down the prejudices of men of high caste, by. giving 
encouragement to customs from which their animal and moral 
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temperament revolted, his ambition was to correct and mitigate 
every thing in the practice of the inferior orders, which might 
perpetuate and embitter the mutual alienation of the different 
classes, His own personal habits, all this while, were such as 
to give the least possible offence, even to the most sensitive and 
scrupulous Brahmin. ‘They were so nearly assimilated to the 
abstemiousness and simplicity of the holiest men among the 
natives, that the elements of repulsion between himself and 
them retained no perceptible iellonla He, accordingly, was 
enabled to meet them, as it were upon common ground, to 
discuss the solemn ‘proposal, If Jehovah be God, fallow him; 
but if Baal, then follow him. We repeat, therefore, that it 
would be a blessed thing for India, if the example of Swartz 
were constantly in the recollection, not merely of missionaries 
and clergymen, but of Europeans of every class and profession 
in that country. We are satisfied, that a kind and considerate 
attention to the native peculiarities would do wonders to 
strengthen the attachment and confidence which our countrymen 
have already won by their attention to still weightier matters. 
But there was one cause of obstruction and difficulty, which, 
in common with all other missionaries, Swartz often found, if 
possible, still more unmanageable than the superstitious habits 
of the country; namely, the pestilent moral example of the 
generality of the Europeans. This was as a lion constantly 
starting up in his way, for an adversary against him; and it must 
have tasked his courage and address to the very utmost. No 
sooner had he closed an urgent representation of the supreme 
excellence of the Christian doctrine, than the hearer would often 
turn round short upon him with the reply, that the doctrine 
might be very good, but that the lives of those who professed it 
showed it to be powerless ; and that it was difficult to imagine 
what benefit the Hindoos would receive from embracing a 
_ religion which was, apparently, destitute of all influence over 
the hearts, and consciences, and actions, of its followers. One 
day, he met a Hindoo dancing master, with his female pupil, 
and told. them that no unholy persons shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. ‘ Alas, Sir!” said the poor girl, “ in that case, 
hardly any European will ever enter it.” Another time, a wealthy 
old merchant asked him, if all Europeans spoke as he did? 
Swartz replied, that all Buropeans were not true Christians; but 
that there were many who were really so, and who sincerely 
prayed for the Hindoos, that they mght become acquainted 
with Jesus Christ. .“ You astonish me,” said he, “ for, from 
what we daily observe and experience, we cannot but think. 
Europeans, with few exceptions, to be self-interested, incon- 
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tinent, proud, full of illiberal contempt and prejudice agaist 
us Hindoos, and even against their own religion; especially the 
higher classes. So, at least, 1 have found it, with the majority 
of those with whom I have had any intercourse.” Again, 


“In a journey to Tanjore,” says Mr. Pezold, in a letter to the 
Society, ‘‘ in company with Mr. Swartz, I had an opportunity of being 
nt at a conference between that excellent missionary and about 
twenty Brahmins, to whom he expounded the Christian doetrine, point- 
ing out its great pre-eminence over their heathenism and idolatry. 
Their general reply to him was, ‘ Very true; your doctrine, your 
religion, your instruction is a pleasing thing ; byt it is inconsistent with 
flesh and blood; it is repugnant to our carnal affections; it strikes at 
the natural propenalty to moral eyil and to worldly pleasures. More- 
over,’ they replied, ‘ We do not see your Christian people live conform- 
ably to what they teach. The Christians appear to be doing quite the 
contrary: they curse, they swear, they get drunk ; they steal, cheat, 
and deal fraudulently with one another; nay, they blaspheme,’ and rail 
upon matters of religion, and often make a mock of those who profess 
te be religious :' in short, they said, ‘You Christians often demean 
yourselves as badly, if not worse, than we heathens. | Now, pray,’ they 
added, ‘of what benefit and advantage is all your instauction and re- 
commendation of Christ’s religion, if it does not,-refgym.the lives of 
your own people ? Should you not first endeavour to cquvert, your Chris- 
tians, ere you attempt to prosalyte pagans? To these objections, says 
Mr. Pezold, whether applicable to the nominal European Christians, 
or to the native converts, and however, unhappily, well-founded, though 
obviously inconclusive, ‘* Mr. Swartz replied with so much propriety, 
and with such wonderful intrepidit ai energy, that at length the 
Brahmins unanimously exclaimed, ‘ Of a truth, you ere a hely: man ; 
and if all your Christians thought, and spake, and lived as you do, 
we would, without delay, undergo the change, and become Christians 
also.’ ii. pp. 310, 311. | 


In this, and similar passages, all dissolute and godless Eu- 
ropeans may hear a most exterminating rebuke. ‘They ‘find 
themselves ranged, even by the idolaters, among the worst ene- 
mies to the Cross. By what precise line of argument the véner- 
able missionary was accustomed to dispose of this formidable 
class of objectious, we are not distinctly informed. ‘He’ would 
probably say, and say very justly, that it would be most iniquitous 
to charge any religion, or any rule of life, with the bad consequences 
which result only from the neglect of it. But this answer would 
scarcely be sufficient to silence many an ignorant, bigoted, and 
slavish heathen. For to such a person, any system of faith or 
discipline, which was unable to make itself respected, and which 
suffered a gross neglect of all its sanctions to pass with total ft- 
punity, even in this life, would, probably, appear but a poor 
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and contemptible thing, From all that is known of Swarts, 
however, it may very safely be inferred, that, after he had been 
some time in India, he would be in constant preparation for such 
adversaries, and would: be in readiness to answer the foolish 
people, according to their folly, in all its shapes and varieties. 

hat he felt the difficulty is evident, from his frequent, though 
temperate complaints of the discord between the precepts of t 
Gospel, and the practice of its European professors. There is 
some reason to hope that the missionary labour will henceforth 
be less formidably embarrassed by this grievous stumbling-block ; 
and that the carelessness, the profligacy, and the impiety of the 
_ Franks will no longer be an astonishment and a curse to the nations 
who fall down before wood and stone. 

If this hope should not be frustrated,—if the European pro- 
fessors of the Gospel should, in future, walk more worthily of 
their sacred calling,—the prospects of Christianity in the east, we 
may presume, would rapidly brighten. We hear it frequently 
remarked, that by a very slow, but still a perceptible process, 
this fabric of the native Superstition is wasting away. liven so 
long ago as the year 1778, it was remarked by Swartz, in one 
of his communications to the Society, that among the Hindoos of 
Trichinopoly and ‘Tanjore, there were many thousands, even of 
the Brahmins, who confessed that their Idolatry was vain and 
sinful. When hard pressed by the arguments of the honoured 
missionary, they would sometimes exclaim—* ‘True; what virtue 
can there be in all our images, and innumerable ceremonies? 
There is but one Supreme Being, the Maker and Preseryer of 
all!” Hardly a day passes,” he says,‘ in which Brahmins do 
not visit my house at Tanjore, hear attentively what is addressed 
to them, frequently take up a book in which the doctrines of 
Christianity are explained, and praise it as a Divine Religion.” 
It is true, that these men would often look into the mirror of the 
Divine Law, and then retire ignorant or forgetful of what manner 
of persons they were, But Swartz would not often suffer them 
to depart without an endeavour to fix their attention on the fea- 
tures of their own natural face. 


‘* A Brahmin,”—he continues, “ being asked, what he would resolve 
upon, whether he intended to stifle his conviction, or to receive the 
divine doctrine, and to profess it,—replied, that he could not deny the 
impression he had received, and that he had sounded some of his ac- 

uaintance ; but that they all insisted on the task as too difficult and 
Steapetinn on account of the great numbers of the professors of idola- 
try. Nothing, therefore, but fear, keeps them, at present, from em- 
bracing the Christian Religion; but it is to be hoped that this convice 
tion will embolden them, one day or other, to shake off the inglorious 
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servitude of sin and Satan. For my part,” he adds, “ I entertain a 
cheerful hope of seeing better days, and, therefore rejoice in the present 
opportunity of preaching the Gospel of Christ, frequently calling to my 
mind, that there is a time of sowing preceding that of reaping.” —vol. i. 
pp- 327, 328. 


We can easily imagine the thankfulness and exultation with 
which he would have seen the things which we now see; the 
Legislature of England awakened to a sense of its eee 
ties, the Church of England expanding herself to the East, the 
auspicious commencement of, we trust, a long line of Apostolic 
Prelates, and a College raised up for the nurture and training of 
Evangelists! And if, in addition to these glorious and animating 
signs, we could behold the accomplishment of that first wish of 
Bishop Middleton’s heart—that the Christians should be christian- 
ized,—what might we not expect to see achieved among the su- 
perstitious millions of the East? Surely they would be provoked 
to jealousy and to shame by the spectacle of Christian righteous- 
ness and purity! Surely the grotesque and gigantic follies of their 
creed would, gradually, fall down before the Cross of Christ! 

There is one other point, in which the wisdom and caution of 
Swartz were uniformly manifested. It has been frequently, and 
very mischievously asserted, that the Hindoo converts adopted 
Christianity much in the same spirit as the multitudes followed 
our Saviour—purely for the sake of the loaves and the fishes. 
Now Swartz, we find, was always vigilantly upon his guard 
against such mercenary and selfish proselytes. 


“ He is very careful,’ observes Mr. Pohlé, in a letter to the Society, 
‘“* with regard to receiving both heathens and Roman Catholics into the 
Church. He has nothing to do with people who want only to be fed, or 
that are unknown vagabonds. But such as are known, and wish to be 
Christians, and, after being received, to eat the labour of their own 
hands, them it would be unjust to reject, though they should want a 
little assistance during the time of their preparation. They must live 
from hand to mouth: and it would be cruel not to assist them, under the 


pretence of a supposed hypocrisy, or lest it should be looked upon as buy- 
ing Christians for money.”—vol. i. p. 395. 


Here we have the triple alliance of Christian prudence, and 
justice, and benevolence, in its perfection. And we trust 
that the example has not been lost sight of by those who have 
succeeded to his labours. 

Of Swartz as a preacher, we are left to form our conceptions 
chiefly from the wonderful effects produced by his ministry, Of 
his written compositions for the pulpit, only four have been 
preserved ; and these are printed by Dr. Pearson in the fourteenth 
chapter of this work, (vol. 11. pp. 41—76). Like every thing he 
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did, they are remarkable for plainness and energy. ‘They betray 
an intense solicitude for the inculcation of the prime and funda- 
mental verities of the Gospel. They are evidently conceived in 
the same spirit with which a man like Howard would labour for 
the relief of those children of adversity who were outcasts from all 
other sympathy. ‘The care of the preacher is only for the neces- 
sitous and perishing souls of his hearers. He no more thought 
of entertaining them with minute criticism or gaudy rhetoric, than 
a philanthropist would think of laying sweetmeats or dainties be- 
fore a starving multitude. ‘The bread of life, and the waters of 
life, and the simple and sovereign medicine for diseased spirits— 
_these were the things which his sacred office called on him to 
bring forth out of his store; and, beyond these, all would have 
been a mere mockery of the want and wretchedness around him. 
The following description of him, when he was approaching his 
seventieth year, is given by the excellent Mr. Gerické:— 


_ © *T found him,’ says Mr. Gerické, ‘ as healthy and vigorous as he 
was several years ago. ' He devotes four hours every day to the instruc- 
tion of English and Tamul children, and such native Christians as are 
prepared for baptism; after which he enters into the most cheerful and 
edifying conversation with those who visit him. 

. “© The purity of his mind, his disinterestedness and strict integrity, 
his active zeal for the prosecution of the mission, and his constant atten- 
tion to the temporal as well as spiritual prosperity of the native Chris- 
tians, his indefatigable exertions to procure them the means of subsist- 
ence, his pastoral wisdom and charity, his fervour in prayer, his eminent 
talent of engaging the attention even of mixed companies by the manner 
and tone of his conversation, his peculiar skill in noticing defects and 
reproving faults with so friendly and cheerful an air, that even the 
highest and proudest are not offended—thesc, and many other excellent 
qualities but rarely found together, render him universally beloved and 
respected ; and even the whole of his outward deportment, his silver 
locks, and serenely beaming eye, and all the features of his countenance, 
are calculated to inspire both veneration and affection. 
‘#©T spent a whole week with this patriarch in a very delightful 
manner, and almost forgot in his society that 1 was sick,’ ”-—vol. ii, 
pp. 271, 272. 


We have already remarked that the memory of Swartz has 
laboured under one imputation, which, if well-founded, might 
partially impair the veneration which his humane and pious 
labours have so generally commanded. It has been imagined 
that the spirit of worldly and secular intrigue was allowed occa- 
sionally to mix itself up with his more exalted motives. Now as 
his name must ever be a precious possession to the missionary 
cause, it is a positive duty to rescue it from the damage inflicted 
by such a suspicion. For this reason, it may be advisable to pre- 
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sent the reader with a very succinct statement of the extent to 
which he was connected with temporal and political matters. 

» The first occasion which involved him in any secular employ- 
ment was in 1779. In that year Sir Thomas Rumbold, the 
Governor of Madras, requested him to undertake a confidential 
mission to Hyder Ali, at Seringapatam, with a view to ascertain 
his actual disposition with respect to the English, and to assure 
him of the pacific intentions of the Madras government. He re- 
quested time for consideration, and the result was that he thought 
it his duty not to decline the proposal. His reasons were, first, 
that the mission was purely pacific, (for at that time he believed 
the governor’s intentions to be upright and honourable): secondly, 
that it would enable him to announce the Gospel in many parts 
where it had never been known before: thirdly, he was anxious to 
show his gratitude for the repeated kindness he had experienced 
from the Honourable Company. At the same time he resolved 
to keep his hands undefiled with bribes, and actually received not 
one farthing, save his travelling expenses. ‘The journey was 
taken. The missionary was allowed to pass in safety. He was 
courteously admitted to an audience with the usurper, who—to 
use the words of Swartz himself—gave a plain answer to all the 
questions which he had been ordered to put; so that the Honour- 
able Board at Madras received the information they desired, On 


taking his leave, he explained the motives of his journey to 
Hyder as follows:— 


**¢ You may, perhaps, wonder,’ said I, ‘ what could have induced 
me, a priest, who bas nothing to do with political concerns, to come to 
you, and that on an errand which does not properly belong to my sacer- 
dotal functions. But as I was plainly told that the sole object of my 
journey was the preservation and confirmation of peace, and having wit- 
nessed, more than once, the misery and horrors attending on war, I 
thought within my own mind, how happy I should deem myself if I 
could be of service in cementing a durable friendship between the two 
governments, and thus securing the blessings of peace to this devoted 
country and its inhabitants. ‘Lhis I considered as a commission in no 
wise inconsistent with my office as a minister of a religion of peace.’ 
He said, with great cordiality, ‘ Very well! very well! I am of the 
same opinion with you; and my only wish is, that the English would 
live in peace with me. If they offer me the hand of peace and concord, 
I shall not withdraw mine, provided—.’ ‘ But of these mysterious pros 
visions, nothing,’ observes Colonel Wilks, ‘ can now be ascertained. "-~ 
Vol. i. pp. 361, 362. 


On the return of Swartz to Madras, the governor communis 
cated to his Council the result of this mission, which seems to 
have been undertaken without their knowledge. But it is re- 
markable that no official record or report of the whole transaction 
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is extant, either in India or in this country. But though a degree 
of mystery still hangs over the details of this affair, one manifest 
good resulted from it. On his departure from Seringapatam, a 
bag of 300 rupees was sent to him by Hyder. ‘This he delivered 
to the Board at Madras, who, however, insisted on his keeping it. 
He consented, on the condition that he might appropriate it to 
the establishment of an Orphan School at Tanjore. e design 
was accordingly commenced, and was afterwards carried into ex+ 
tensive and beneficial execution.—(vol, i. pp. 541—368,) 

_ In 1783 his services were again put in requisition. Commis- 
sioners had been appointed to proceed to the camp of Tippoo 
_Saib, to enter into negociations for a treaty of peace. In conse- 
quence of the well-known integrity and ability of Swartz, and his 
familiar knowledge of the native language—of which the com- 
missioners were ignorant—he was solicited by Lord Macartney, 
the Governor of Madras, to join them, and to act as their inter- 
preter with the Sultan of the Mysore. “ By complying with this 
request,” said his lordship, “ you will render an essential service 
to the public, and confer an obligation on the Company,” The 
reply of Swartz was, that “ his repugnance to a political mission, 
though great, had yielded to his desire of rendering the Company 
any service in his power.” ‘That the object of the government 
was defeated, so far as Swartz was concerned, will appear from 
the following very important extract of a letter addressed by 
Colonel Fullarton to the Government of Madras:— 


**€ On our second march we were visited by the Rev. Mr. Swartz, 
whom your lordship and the board requested to proceed as a faithful 
interpreter between Tippoo and the commissioners. T'he knowledge and 
the integrity of this irreproachable missionary have retrieved the character of 
Europeans from imputations of general depravity. A respectable escort 
attended him to the nearest encampment of the enemy, but he was 
stopped at Sattimungalum, and returned to Tanjore. I rejoice, how- 
ever, that he undertook the business; for his journal, which has been 
before your Board, evinces that the southern army acted towards our 
enemies with a mildness seldom experienced by friends in moments of 
pacification, From him also you learned, that this conduct operated on 
the minds of the inhabitants, who declared that we afforded them more 
secure protection than the commanders of their own troops.””—vol., ii, 
p. 16. ' 


The next demand upon him was in 1786, when a committee 
was appointed by Sir Archibald Campbell, the governor of Ma- 
dras, to watch over the affairs and interests of Tanjore, which 
the government had resolved to place under their own temporary 
superintendence, in consequence of intolerable oppression exer- 
cised by the Rajah Tuljajee and his ministers, 
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‘* With this committee Sir Archibald Campbell proposed to unite Mr. 
Swartz; observing, ‘ There are abundant proofs on record of the zeal, 
ability and services of the Rev. Mr. Swartz, whose accurate local know- 
ledge, and facility in the country languages, and, above all, whose high 
estimation with the rajah, from an intercourse of thirty years, must 
render his assistance of essential consequence on such occasions. 

“« «His presence, if possible, should always be requested in the com- 
mittee, in which he should have an honorary seat, and he should also be 
desired to interpret and translate whatever may be necessary, and to 
subjoin his signature to all such examinations and translations, __ 

‘* Shortly after this important appointment, Mr. Huddleston proposed 
to the governor that Mr. Swartz should not only have a seat but a voice 
in the committee; stating that he had exerted the political authority of 
his situation, ‘in conjunction only with thatexcellent man,’ and adding, ‘It 
is, and will be as long as I live, my greatest pride, and most pleasing 
recollection, that from the moment of my entering on this responsible 
station, I have consulted with Mr. Swartz on every occasion, and taken 
no step of the least importance without his previous concurrence and 
approbation ; nor has there been a difference of sentiment between us in 
any one instance. Adverting only to the peculiar circumstances under 
which the commmittee begins its administration, and the prospect they 
present, you will I am persuaded, sir, readily conceive of how serious a 
consideration it must be to me to have both the advice and effectual sup- 
port of Mr. Swartz in the adoption of that conduct which our concur- 
rent judgment may approve. Happy, indeed,’ continued the resident, 
himself no mean judge of moral and political merit, ‘ happy would it be 
for this country, for the company, and for the rajah himself, when his 
eyes should be opened, if he possessed the whole authority, and were in- 
vested with power to execute all the measures that his wisdom and be- 
nevolence would suggest.’ 

“In reply to this communication, the governor expressed his entire 
acquiescence in the resident’s suggestion, and added, ‘ such is my opi- 
nion of Mr. Swartz’s abilities and integrity, that I have recommended 
to the board that he should be admitted a member of the committee, 
without any reservation whatever; and my confidence in him is such 


that I think many advantages may be derived therefrom.’”—pp. 113— 
115. 


Swartz accepted his seat in this committee, only on condition 
that his aid should be confined to those occasions which did not 


involve coercive or violent proceedings, ‘ which he considered as 
unbecoming the character of his mission.” All his proceedings, 


in conjunction with the committee, were regulated by the same 
moderate and pacific spirit; and the government were so deeply 
impressed with the value of his services, that they granted him a 
salary of £100 per annum as interpreter to the company at Tan- 
jore; with a monthly allowance of twenty pagodas for a palan- 
keen.—(vol, 1. pp. 113—-120.) 

In these transactions it would be difficult to discern any thing 
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at variance with the sacred and spiritual office which was the 
main business of Swartz’s life; unless it can be maintained that a 
. minister of the gospel is bound to abstain, however urgently 
called upon, from rendering incidental services to his fellow-crea- 
tures touching their secular interests. Such employments were 
never sought by the missionary. He embraced them with hesi- 
tation and reluctance; and they were brought upon him solely 
by the prevalent conviction that no other man united so many 
transcendent qualifications for the work. ; 

The only remaining occasion which implicated him in political 
concerns, had its commencement in 1787. We have no space 
for the details of this matter. ‘They are scattered over Dr. Pear. 
son’s second volume. ‘The outline is briefly this:—the rajah of 
Tanjore, Tuljajee, being without a heir to his throne, adopted 
one of his relatives, a boy of ten years old, and named him Ser- 
fogee. He then sent for Swartz, and would have made him 
guardian to the boy. This charge Swartz declined; suggesting 
that the office would more fitly be entrusted to the rajah’s bro- 
ther, Ameer Sing. ‘This person was accordingly appointed guar- 
dian to Serfogee, and regent of the country, till the boy should 
be of a proper age for the public affairs. On the death of Tul- 
jajee the British government, after consulting the native authori- 
ties as to the validity of the adoption, set aside the adopted son, 
and placed Ameer Sing upon the throne. The administration 
of the new rajah was intolerable. His treatment of Serfogee 
perfidious and cruel. Swartz, who was then fixed at Tanjore, 
was unable to witness these enormities without deep and painful 
interest. He exerted himself warmly and indefatigably with the 
Madras government, both for the correction of public abuses, 
and for the deliverance of Serfogee from the custody of his jea- 
lous and unfeeling relative. In the latter object he was com- 
pletely successful; and Serfogee was at last removed to Madras, 
with a suitable establishment. In 1796 the proceedings by 
which Serfogee had been set aside underwent a final revision, 
which terminated in the establishment of his claims to the 
throne. These claims were eventually recognized and confirmed 
by the court of directors; but their decision did not reach Iadia 
till Swartz was removed from the scene of all transitory ite- 
rests. 

The transactions, of which the above is a mere sketch, were 
spread over the last ten years of Swartz’s life. ‘That they occu- 
pied, from time to time, much of his thoughts, is unquestionable ; 
but they were attended with no sacrifice of his missionary duties, 
It is further irresistibly evident, from the whole history, that he 
was involved in these affairs, not by any propensity of his own to- 
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wards political intrigue; but solely by his exalted reputation for 
probity and intelligence. Here was a man who had been im the 
country nearly forty years,—whose knowledge of the languages 
Was consummate,—who had won the confidence and veneration 
of all ranks, and nearly the idolatry of the lower classes, by the | 
pure force of character—and who, in spite of himself, was become 
a sort of oracle among the people. It was next to impossible 
that such a man should escape from some entanglement in criti- 
cal matters, which demanded a profound acquaintance with local 
interests, a perfect familiarity with the habits of the natives, and 
a name for moral worth and unsullied integrity. That he was 
not ambitious of political influence and distinction, is obvious 
from the fact, that he declined the guardianship of the adopted 
boy, and recommended for that office a man who, as tt afterwards 
turned out, was utterly unworthy of confidence. ‘They, however, 
who would fully and distinctly understand the conduct of Swartz 
at this period of his life, must consult the narrative of Dr. Pear- 
son. For those who have not opportunity or inclination to do 
so, it may be sufficient to peruse the following testimony of Sir 
John Shore, (afterwards Lord Teignmouth,) in a minute ad- 
dressed by him to the court of directors:— 


“« «With regard to Mr. Swartz, whose name the president has never 
heard mentioned without respect, and who is as distinguished for the 
sanctity of his manners, as for his ardent zeal in the promulgation of his 
religion; whose years, without impairing his understanding, have added 
weight to his character; and whose situation bas enabled him to be the 
protector of the oppressed, and the comforter of the afflicted; who, a 
preacher of the Christian faith, and a man without influence, except 
from character, was held in such estimation by the late rajah, a Hindoo 
prince, approaching to his dissolution, that he thought him the fittest 
person he could consult concerning the management of his country du- 
ring the minority of his adopted son Serfogee; and who, displaying 
more integrity than foresight, in the advice he gave, did certainly not 
prove himself the enemy of Ameer Sing, since, at his suggestion, he was 
named regent—to the solemn assurance of such a man, the president 
is compelled to declare his unqualified assent; and upon his information 
he can easily reconcile the diflerence between the personal declarations 
and the letters of the rajah.’”—pp. 320, 321. 


The days of this incomparable Christian were now drawing to 
a close. He was full of years, full of labour, and full of honors ; 
of such honors, as will often crowd about the name of a faithful 
servant of God, even in this world, with all its corruption, and 
with all its ingratitude. There are few things more animating 
or more consolatory than to contemplate such triumphs of “ the 
irresistible might” of Christian meekness, and righteousness, and 
love. From the “high places” of power and authority, down to 
the hut of the oppressed and helpless drudges on the soil, there 
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was but one voice respecting Swartz. Christians and Idolaters, 
Brahmins and Pariahs, the honest and the worthless, all were 
compelled to feel and to acknowledge the excellence and the 
majesty of genuine godliness. To use the language of Colonel 
Blackburn, the subsequent distinguished resident at Tanjore,— 
“the good naturally desired his advice and assistance; the bad 
were anxious to obtain the sanction of his respectable name.” 
And then, as his biographer very justly remarks, “ it must have 
been impossible to converse with him without being convinced 
of the identity of true piety and real happmess. Though, like the 
aged patriarch, at the close of life, amidst the pressure of disease 
and pain, and in the anticipation of eternity, he might be allowed 
to call the present a sorrowful world, few, perbaps, ever 
through the world with nobler and purer enjoyment. He was 
equally welcome, and equally happy, at the palace and the 
cottage, amidst the Councils of princes, and the instructions and 
conversation of the poor.” It was a favorite saying of his own, 
that a well directed will is a heaven upon earth. And, according 
to this maxim, he must have carried about with him a paradise in 
bis own bosom: for his will seems to have been as nearly identified, 
as the will of any fallen man’s can be, with that of our heaveuly 
father. Many affecting particulars are collected by Dr, Pearson, 
relative to the closing scene of his life. Of these there is one 
which we cannot forbear to repeat. Gerické was watching by 
his death bed. He lay with his eyes closed, motionless, and, to 
all appearance, lifeless ; his companion thought that the spirit had 
taken wing, and began to sing one of his favorite hymns. He 
had sung the first verse, and was beginning the second ; when, to 
his amazement, and delight, the dying saint joined him, with a 
firm and clear voice, and accompanied him to the end. Shortly 
afterwards, he was raised on his cot, bowed his head, closed 
his eyes, and without groan or struggle, placidly rendered up his 
spirit to his Redeemer. 

The honors paid to his memory are well known. A monument 
to him was erected at Madras by the Court of Directors; and 
another by the Rajah Serfogee in the Mission Church at ‘Tanjore, 
which he ordered to be fixed to the pillar next to the pulpit from 
which he preached. We have conversed with a gentleman who 
was present when this monument was raised, The rajab, his 
ministers, his courtiers, were all in the church, and listened with 
profound and reverent attention to the funeral sermon delivered by 
John Koblhoff, the pious and exemplary successor of Swartz. 
It is pleasing to know that the prince never ceased to remember 
the venerable missionary as his friend, his protector, the guardian 
of his youth, his more than father. When he took a last view of 
the lifeless remains, he shed a flood of tears over them, and 
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covered them with a gold cloth. Of the rajah’s faithfulness to 
the memory of his friend, one noble instance is recorded here. 
After Swartz’s death, a report prevailed that it was his highness’s 
imtention to take down the church erected by Swartz within the 
fort, and to rebuild it on the esplanade. When the Resident, with 
all possible delicacy and respect, mentioned this subject to Serfo- 
gee, with a view to ascertain his intentions, nothing could be more 
striking than the effect of the application. ‘ He became agita- 
ted ;”—-says Col. Blackburn, who was present,—“his colour bright- 
ened ; he half rose from his seat ; and his first words, in answer to 
the resident, were an indignant reproach to that gentleman, for 
paying any attention to the calumny. And, he added, in a 
somewhat loud and passionate tone, so far from pulling down any 
church built by Mr. Swartz, I would, if his successors wanted a 
church in the fort, and could not find a convenient spot to build it 
on, give them a place in my own palace for the purpose. I retain, 
continues Colonel Blackburn, a very lively remembrance of the 
force of the rajah’s expressions, and of the energy of his look 
and manner, when he spurned at a calumny, injurious to his honor 
as a prince, and to his undecaying feelings of grateful attachment 
to his preceptor, benefactor, and friend.” 

The property which Swartz left behind him amounted to 
between eight and ten thousand pounds sterling. But then, be it 
always remembered that he had made this accumulation, not for 
himseif, or for his relatives, but solely and entirely for the benefit 
of the mission. He had, im fact, many years before his death, 
made over to trustees, for this holy purpose, whatever he might 
die possessed of. It may seem surprising that he should have 
been able to gather such a sum. But this will appear the less 
strange, when we recollect the extreme frugality of his personal 
habits, and that for a considerable time he received a salary from 
the Madras government. ‘The interest of this salary, and often a 
great part of the salary itself, he allowed to fall into the mission 
capital, The fund thus generously provided, combined with the 
allowances of the British government, from the Rajah of Tanjore, 
and from other sources, was sufficient, during many years, to 
support the charities, and to defray the ordinary expenditure, of 
the mission of Tanjore, and its branch in Tinnevelly. 

Our limits warn us that we must here break off; which, 
however, we cannot do without offering our grateful acknowledg- 
ments to Dr. Pearson for his valuable labours. To his volumes 
we earnestly invite the attention of all who are desirous of 
contemplating the character of a consummate missionary. We 
earnestly hope that his work will be widely circulated. To all 
who shall devote themselves to the office of proclaiming the 


tidings of salvation in heathen lands, we consider it as absolutely - 
indispensable. 
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Art. VILL—Diary of Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S., Author of the 
Topography of Leeds, (1677—1724.) Now first published 
from the original MS. ny the Rev, Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 


2 Vols. 8vo. London: Colburn and Bentley, New Burling- 
ton Street, 1830. 


2. Letters of Eminent Men addressed to Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S, 
Now first published from the original MS. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
London: Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street, 1832, 


Tue Ducatus Leodiensis of Ralph Thoresby is probably the 
most complete specimen in existence of a ot of writing 
proverbially unimportant and uninteresting to the general Reader; 
but, on the other hand, peculiarly attractive to those whom it 
more immediately concerns.. No man, perhaps, ever laboured so 
long, so fully, or to so good purpose on local topography as the 
Historian of Leeds ; and well and richly did he merit the splendid 
reprint, the luxury of ample margin, of acute type, and of mem- 
branaceous paper, in which his memory was revived not long 
since by the ardour of a kindred Antiquarian Spirit. It may be 
doubted whether the publications now before us are so much 
calculated to keep alive Thoresby’s literary fame, as is that labour 
of love for which we are indebted to Dr. Whitaker: but although 
neither the entries in his Diary, nor the Letters of his Friends, 
exhibit Thoresby in the highest class of Intellects, although, 
doubtless, there are many littlenesses and weaknesses in both 
which may provoke a smile, nevertheless, we rise from the perusal 
of the volumes in which they are contained with undiminished. ad- 
miration of his piety, his benevolence, and his integrity ; and with 
a conviction that there are not many characters which, with equal 
advantage on points so important as those which we have speci 
fied, would bear a similar complete revelation and development. 
Ralph Thoresby was the son of a Merchant at Leeds, who 
during the Great Rebellion had espoused the opinions of Fairfax ; 
and who lived long enough to perceive, and as it would seem 
had candour enough to acknowledge, the incalculable mischief 
which that very well-meaning, but not very long-sighted, tool of 
others men’s ambition, had been duped into advancing. Fair- 
fax, although not a man of learning, was tinctured with some 
knowledge of History aid Antiquities; studies in which John 
Thoresby was a proficient; and this congeniality of pursuit con- 
tributed no doubt to’cement their attachment. The coins and 
medals which Fairfax had collected, and which were purchased 
from his Family by John Thoresby, laid the foundation of a Museum 
which, at a time when similar depositories were rare, attracted 
considerable public attention; and the exhibition of which .to 
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curious visitors occasioned inroads upon his time, which Ralph 
often most pathetically laments. 

The town of Leeds witnessed the birth of its future Historian 
on the 16th of August, 1658. His life presents no marked inci- 
dents, and was spent in repose. Somewhat prematurely, indeed, 
he succeeded to his Father’s mercantile station; but for the rest, 
it was more seasonably that he married, provided heirs, and died. 
His abandonment of the Dissenters, in whose principles he had 
been rigidly educated, is the most prominent event of his otherwise 
very equable career. In commercial pursuits he was not for- 
tunate; but he was esteemed and lived in familiar intercourse 
with many of the leading men of his day. He died on the 16th 
October, 1723: having contributed much incidental assistance 
to several of his literary friends, and having published separately 
en his own account three Works of no small repute in their 
tume: Ist, The Ducatus Leodiensis, which we have already men- 
tioned, and to which is appended, 2d, The Musewm Thoresbyanum, 
a Catalogue of bis Rarities; and 3d, The Vicaria Leodiensis, a 
Biographical Notice of all the Vicars of the Parish of Leeds. 

On the final dispersion of the Museum Thoresbyanum, which 
took place by auction in 1764, the MS. Collection of Letters 
from celebrated persons, uow published, was purchased for the 
British Museum, Some portions of the Bien: were discovered 
a few years back in a garret in the City, and were thence traus- 
ferred to the Library of the London Institution ; another volume 
is in the possession of Christ's Hospital; and we are by no means 
sorry to add that the rest are supposed to be “ irrecoverably lost.” 
So far as the Public is concerned they are not among deperdita 
which need be lamented in an additional Chapter to a new Edition 
of Pancirollus. 

‘The Diary commences in 1677, when Thoresby, at that time 
eighteen years of age, was sent by his Father to a relation in 
London, in order that he might qualify himself for Counting 
House duties. The first Letter preserved is dated two years after- 
wards. It is but just to premise that the writer very little con- 
templated the posthumous exhibition to which he has been thus 
destined, more than a Century after his entombment; and that 
the petty memoranda recorded were probably never intended to 
meet any eye except his own. Similar Diaries were much in 
vogue among the Sect to which he belonged in youth ; and they 
were in truth considered m some degree as forming part of .the 
grand duty of self-discipline and examination. ‘“ I would have 
you,” says John Thoresby, writing to his son immediately after his 
settlement in London, “in a little book, which you may ne buy 
or make of two or three sheets of paper, take a little journal of 
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any thing remarkable every day, principally as to yourself, as 
suppose, Aug. 2, I was at such a place; or I omitted sucha duty; 
or such a one preached from such a text, and my heart was 
touched; or I was a negligent hearer; or otherwise, &c. I have 
thought this a good method for one to keep a good tolerable 
decorum in actions, &c. because he is to be accountable to him- 
self as well as to God, which we are too apt to forget.” If a 
man could be sure of remembering, and also of having op- 
portanity to burn these ledgers on the day ‘before his decease, 
then might each of us keep them with impunity; but whe could 
close his eyes in peace if the misgiving once crossed him, that 
this familiar blazon was likely to rise up against him in print, long 
after the arrival of the time at which, even if it be his unh 

lot to remain unburied, his Ghost shall have finished its shivering 
probation on the banks of Styx. 

But an Editor in possession of an autobiography is not less 
callous than a Surgeon who has the good fortune to be selected for 
the demonstration of a Mummy; and Mr. Hunter, accordi 
unrolls Ralph, the son of John, with as little compunction ws Mr, 
Pettigrew evinced, when performing the like kind office, not long 
since, for Horsiasi, son of Naspihimegori. Much are we solaced 
by learning from the Preface that the last supposed descendant 
“‘of this learned, judicious, and religious Antiquary,” died so 
far back as 1781; and that there is not any known male repre- 
sentative who can wince at this rade handling of his great-grand- 
sire’s bones. 

In the outset, Thoresby appears to have been but a Babe in 
Antiquarian Etymologies. ‘Thus on visiting the Peak an 
shire he tells us, that from the height above the Cavern he “had 
a full prospect of Mam Torr. ‘Torr signifies in the Derbyshire 
dialect a stony, craggy hill: and Mam either because it is maimed 
and broken at the top thereof; or to follow the vulgar pronun- 
ciation, it is Mam Torr or the Mother hill, because, as the inge- 
nious Dr, Fuller expresses it, it is always delivered and presently 
with child again; for incredible heaps of sandy earth constantly 
fall down from it, yet itis in vo way diminished, having, it should 
seem, as a constant stream, a secret spring whence it is #e- 
cruited.” In a similar strain we are told that Edinburgh Castle 
is called the Maiden Castle, because “ the Kings of the Picts 
used to keep their daughters in it at needle-work till marriage.” 
The precise Celtic usage of Mam (a word found fargely in 
all our rocky districts, in Devonshire not less than in Derbyshire) 
may, perhaps, admit of discussion, although not very much in the 
spirit with which Thoresby would have undertaken it, But it may 
be safely affirmed, without detracting from the reputation of either 
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the Fortress or its fair inhabitants, that the title maiden has 
nothing whatever to do with their pucelage. It is plainly a cor- 
ruption of the French magne or mane, and has no other import 
than the principal or mazn defence. 


Few improvements are more marked than the superiority which 
the present Generation holds over its predecessors in every thing 


appertaining to travelling; and to this conclusive testimony of 
increased civilization we- may often advert in the accounts given 
by Thoresby of his cumbrous progresses from Leeds to London 
and back again. We doubt, however, whether even Scotland 
now-a-days could furnish, on any of its most rugged mountains 
over which a Guide would undertake to conduct travellers, a road 


(that which is impassable is not to be called a pass) so terrific 
as that which is described below. 


“ Up by twelve o'clock, in order to a journey, and, with a guide, 
were got over most prodigious high hills and very many of them by 
day-break ; thence, by Teviotdale, upon the brink of a steep hill for 
some miles, to Usedale, where, upon the sudden, the precipice grew 
to that height and steepness, and withal so exceedingly narrow, that 
we had not one inch of ground to set a foot upon to alight from the 
horse. Our danger here was most dreadful, and, I think, inconceivable 
to any that were not present ; we were upon the side of a most terrible 
high bill, in the middle whereof was a track for the horse to go in, 
which we hoped to find broader, that we might have liberty to turn the 
horse ; but, instead of that, it became so narrow, that there was an 
impossibility to get further ; for now it begun likewise to be a sudden 
declension, and the narrow way so cumbered with shrubs, that we might 
be forced to lie down upon the horses’ necks, and have our eyes upon a 
dreadful precipice, such as mine eyes never till then beheld, nor could 
I have conceived the horror of it by any one’s relation. We had above 
us a hill, so desperately steep, that our aching hearts durst not attempt 
the scaling of it, it being much steeper than the roofs of many houses ; 
but the hill below was still more ghastly, as steep for a long way as the 
walls of a house ; and the track we had to ride in was now become so 
narrow, that my horse’s hinder foot slipped off, which Mr. Hickson, 
following after, saw, but wisely concealed, else the fright might ibly 
have sunk me. To add to our torments, there was a river run ia tie 
(which added to the dizziness of our heads) close to the foot of the 
precipice, which we expected every moment to be plunged into, and into 
eternity. In this extremity (which now, many years after, in transcrib- 
ing this imperfect account from the loose papers, makes my very hairs 
stand on end upon my head,) there was no way but by catching hold 
of the boughs of a tree, to throw myself off on the wrong side the 
horse, (which I expected to have been dashed in pieces,) and to climb 
up the hill, which became in a short space, less steep, that the horses 

so escaped. In the like danger were my fellow-travellers, and by the 
like watchful providence preserved.” —Diary, vol. i. p. 105, 106. 
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Thoresby nicely husbanded his time; at all seasons rising long 
before cockcrow, (we find one entry on November 6, 1682, 
“morning, up rather too early about two,”) and grudging the 
loss of every moment which he was obliged to waste on unpro- 
fitable secularity. An evening spent with an assembly, at a con- 
cert, or in the theatre, would have been stigmatized by him with 
bitter reproach, for the very names were abomination to.the ears 
of the Nonconformists, and stank of brimstone in their nostrils. 
Nevertheless it would not be easy to decide whether the occupa- 
tion which he has recorded below as filling two whole consecutive 
days was in any degree less frivolous, than walking the sinful 


maze of a minuet, or listening to the profane voices of. songsters 
and play-actors. 


“13. Forenoon employed chiefly in cementing the pieces of a large 


ancient figure of Seneca’s head, that worthy philosopher: after writing 
of some pedigrees. 


“23. Up about four, transcribing the Earl of Northumberland’s 
funeral sermon till day, most of which was spent in drawing the pic- 
tures of Cardinal Wolsey and Queen Catharine Dowager, from Burnet’s 
History.”—Diary, vol. i, p. 113. 

While on a visit to Harrowgate in 1682, he had the benefit of 
Mr. Sharpe’s ministry, who on one occassion “ made a most 
incomparable discourse, both learned and long (not tedious), for 
he preached two hours and a half by Mr. W.’s and Church 
clock.” On the following Sunday “ good Mr. Gunter,” who 
does not appear to have extended his tether so far, was much 
less fortunate in the temper of his hearer. Thoresby attended 
him “ after water-time in the morning,” but he was “ indisposed 
with the waters, which made him excessively drowsy.” 

A journey to London in the Spring of the following year 


affords some amusing specimens of the sedateness which on all 


occasions regulated this excellent man’s conduct. On his arrival 
at York, he spent the evening in visits and trivial business, but 
he rose betimes on the following morning, in order to make his 
preparations, ‘“ being somewhat concerned about company, fear- 
ful of being confined to a coach for so many days with unsuit- 
able persons and not one I know of.” The first passenger he 
picked up increased the alarm, for he was Richard Sterne, Esq, 
a son of the Archbishop of York; but he proved “ very 
company and not so hot as I feared.” The coach advanced 
leisurely, and by the slowness of its movements gave our Anti- 
uary full opportunity to transcribe monumental inscriptions at 
| Piet and at Stamford, and to record Grantham as noted for 
its steeple, for Bishop Fox’s Benefactions, and “‘ for a peculiar sort 


of thin cake called Grantham Whetstones.” It is not until five 
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days after bis arrival in London that we obtain, by the following 


entry, any insight into that which doubtless was the chief object 
of the expedition. | 


“ March I. Morning writing, and then at Blackwell Hall, and with 
cousin R. Idle; after dinner at Mr. Wright's ; me en in his shop 
amongst books till about four, when cal = cousin Milner ; 
spent most of the evening with him, at Mr. Hill's; by-the-bye, ob- 
serving his comely und virtuous daughters, concerning whom | have 
had some letters from the north. Then et Mr. Stretton's,” —Diary, 
vol. i. p. 156. 

On the 6th of the same month we find him ‘‘ much concerned 
in mind with what Mr. Stretton (the Rev. Richard Stretton, a 
Nonconformist minister, who exercised great influence over him), 
was discoursing of, a matter of great moment as to me.”—-On the 


12th he 

“ spent most of the day in visits, particularly at Mr. Hill’s, till pretty 
late in the evening, endeavouring to observe, &c.; after, ‘discoursing 
cousin D, very seriously, about what I am solicited to _ some that wish 
me well, Lord! direct me therein. 

“13, Mostof the forenoon advising with Mr, Str. and D. about ditto 
matter, of consequence as to my particular,”—Diary, vol. i. pp. 158, 159. 
But, alas! for the failure of the comely Miss Hill, by the arrival 
of the 17th ‘ ditto,” the fickle swain has completely changed his 
tack. 


“ Dined at Mr. H.'s, with Mr. E. H.; with them till near four; then 
discoursing with Mr. Denham on a matter of moment asto me. . . 
. « went home with him to visit his lovely daughter, &c,”—Diary, 
vol. i, p. 160. 

On the 26th he “ spent afternoon at Mr. D.’s discoursing his. 
lovely daughter,” but having perceived ‘‘ several invincible ob- 
jections from some foolish relations,” he abandoned this pursuit as 
rapidly as the former; booked himself again in the Leeds Heavy, 
and returned home re infectd in solitary bachelorship. 

In the Autumn of 1683, Thoresby was indicted ina that most 
intolerant statute, which exposed any one who had been present at 
a ‘‘ factious and seditious conventicle :” to a grievous legal penalty, 
The magistrates, with one exception, that of his prosecutor, 
treated him with great civility, and through the skill of his Coun- 
sel he was acquitted. The minister, Mr, Sharpe, escaped by a 
remarkable accident, which we cannot be surprised that a zealous 
partizan should attribute to a special intervention of Providence, 


“ He was in a neighbour's house, whither the informers pursued him, 
and searched two rooms; the key of the third (where he sat alone) 
being in the door, one of them providentially locked it by turning the 
key the contrary way, and then lifting up the sneck, said, he could not 
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dese and the key on the outside.” —~Diary, 
1, 
All recollections of Miss Hill and of Miss Denham were 
effaced in 1684, when Thoresby, being six and twenty years of 
age, and solicited to change his condition, was“ peculiarly recom- 
mended” to Miss Mary Cholmley, Matters were so far settled 
in this instance, that the wedding day was absolutely appointed. 
But the heavier purse of a Member of Parliament prevailed upon 
the parents to break the match, ‘ wherein they act not agreeably 
_ to the great profession of Religion the family had been noted for.” 
Another sister, “ a beautiful and pious young an,” was 
offered in lieu of the fiancée; but Thoresby ined the com- 
mutation, and to the mutual sorrow of himself and of the 
of his affections, who sacrificed him in pure obedience to her 
piven. they parted not without many tears on both sides, The 
ride had “ no great comfort” in her establishment and “ survived 
not long.” Thoresby's heart was made of sterner stuff, and 
moreover under his disappointment, he was “ supported in the 
perusal of Charnok of Divine Providence, which 1 found most 
suitable in my present condition.” Might it not be an advan- 
tageous bookselling speculation to reprint an edition of that most 
pr we Narcotic, especially in usum amantium spe ludificato- 
In the following year, however, Thoresby found yet surer ‘con- 
solation in an absolute martiage with Anna, “ the comely and vir- 
tuous daughter of Mr. Richard Sykes, senior lord of the manor 
of Leeds.” With that lady, who was ‘“‘ recommended” to him by 
her brother in law, he appears to have lived in great happiness 
arid affection for five and thirty years, during which period she 
bore issue six sons and four daughters. ‘The wedding: was de- 
signedly conducted with an avoidance of any astentation of re 
licity; nevertheless, according to the very uncomfortable fashion 
of the times, the bride and bridegroom were met and escorted into 
Leeds by about 300 horsemen. 
The ‘object of the Diary being chiefly to record private me- 
mioranda, little notice is taken in it of the stirring public events 
which marked Thoresby’s earlier married years. But he has 
described with very picturesque simplicity the. miserable state of 
terror which must have existed in the Northern Counties during 
the retreat of the Irish in the winter of 1688. tak od 
Only I cannot omit the dreadful alarm of the flying army of Trish; 
and massacring Papists, who with unheard-of cruelty burnt and killed 
all before them. Nottinghani was by express said to be so treated, 
insomuch that all artificers, even the most spent the next, though 
the Lord’s day (16th December) ‘in ng the fire-arms of such as 
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had any, and fixing scythes, &c. in shafts (desperate weapons) for such 
as had none. The Mayor's account of them, with original letters, sent 
express to this town from divers places, are in my Collection of Auto- 
phs. Watch and ward were kept every night by the principal inha- 
itants in their own persons, and dispatches sent to bring intelligence, 
so that on Monday there were assembled at Leeds, about seven thousand 
horse and foot, in defence of their lives and liberties, religion and pro- 
perty, against those barbarous and inhuman wretches. 

“These were digested into several troops and companies, under Sir John 
Kay, colonel; Sir William Wentworth, lieutenant-colonel ; Mr. Nevile 
of Chevet, major: it would be endless to enter into adetail of the cap- 
tains and subalterns. Our fears were now somewhat abated, when all 
upon a sudden at night they were raised to the height upon a most dread- 
ful alarm, ‘ Horse and arms, horse and arms! the enemy are upon us 
—Beeston is actually burnt, and only some i to bring the doleful 
tidings!’ The drums beat, the bells rang backward, the women 
shrieked, and such dreadful consternation seized upon all persons; some 
men with their wives and children left all behind them (even monies 
and plate upon the tables) and ran for shelter to the barns and hay- 
stacks in the fields. 

“© Their horror was so great and universal, that the aged people who 
remembered the Civil Wars, said they never knew any thing like it. 
Thousands of lighted candles were placed in the windows, and persons 
of any courage and consideration (if such a thing was to be found) ran 
with their arms to the bridge, and so marched towards Beeston ; so that 
in,a very small time some thousands appeared, and I among the rest, with 
horse and arms; and, blessed be God! the terror disappeared, it being 
a false alarm, taken from some drunken people, who cried out horribly, 
murder! murder ! 

“* T had left a cabinet with some of the most valuable moveables for 
my dear to cast into the well; but she had that presence of mind, after 
I was mounted and gone, to go up to the turret, and told the females — 
Beeston was safe : for if but one house was on fire it might be discovered 
_ “ The town being pretty well satisfied, were generally gone to bed ; 
but about midnight was a more dreadful alarm than the former—a knock- 
ing at every door, ‘Fire! Fire!’ ‘Horse and arms! for God's sake !’ 
It was a piteous sight to observe the terror and confusion that all sorts 

were now in. I was most concerned for my dear wife, who 
was in the family way; and when I was mounted again, I could see 
nothing but paleness and horror in the countenances of all men. Our 
scouts had brought word that Halifax beacon was burning as a general 
warning to the country, and that Halifax and Huddersfield were burnt. 
The first part was really true, though from a mistaken panic and fear, 
that bad seized them as well as us. | 

** But no enemy appearing near, and watch being set at several , 
I lay me down again, but with my clothes on; and when I awoke, 
rejoiced to see the light of another day, when my Lord Fairfax came 
to town with three or four troops of horse, completely armed, and we 
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slept more securely, the expresses bringing pretended’ advice that ‘the 
Irish were broke into parties and dispersed. | 
“Upon the whole, this matter of the alarm, which was general, and 


spread over most parts of England, was managed so artfully, that even 
when all was over, I could never learn who was concerned, even in this 


neighbourhood.”— Diary, vol. i. pp. 188—191. 


The Letters of Mr. Stretton, whom.we have already mentioned 
_ as one of Thoresby’s most confidential advisers, are often very 
creditable to the writer, and putting aside certain strong sectarian 


prejudices, afford frequent pleasing traits of sound judgment and, 


well-directed feeling. “I am not,” he says on one occasion, 


“for a morose, reserved state of life, as though Religion made 
men unsociable or unfit for human conversation, nor against 
the temperate use of wit and drollery in due season: but I would 
have persons to beware of habituating themselves to it, as to give 
others occasion to censure them that they are never serious.” But 
the following Letter, written under pressure of the heaviest cala- 


mity which can befall man, appears to us very rarely, if ever, ta 
have been surpassed in genuine pathos. 


“ Dear Sir, London, May 4, 1605. 

‘‘This brings you the most sad disconsolate tidings that ever I had occa- 
sion to send you. It hath pleased the only wise God, with one stroke of his 
hand, to remove the desire of mine eyes, and the delight of my heart, 
my tender, loving, and dearly beloved wife, from me yesterday between 
seven and eight at night, (after four or five days of pain and sickness) ; 
with a cheerful, sweet, composed countenance, without so much as one 
sigh or groan, she resigned up her soul into the hands of a tender Re- 
deemer, who loved her, and washed her from her sins in his own blood. 
She bad no pangs in her death: she is got to rest, and I have not the 
least hesitation, or doubt in my own heart, but that she is as well as 
heart can wish ; but we are left in a sad desolate and disconsolate estate. 
But God hath spoken, and he also hath done it, and what shall I say? I 
will be dumb and not open my mouth, because he hath done it; it is 
fit to be silent before God, when God puts us to silence. He hada 
greater right in her than I had; his did precede and excel mine, and he 
hath better provided for her than ever I could have done. My lease of 
her was expired and forfeited ‘loug before; and as a Sovereign he ma 
dispose of his own as he pleaseth. She lived desired, and dies as muc 
lamented as most women of her rank ever were. She will be missed by 
more than near relations. I have lost as loving, tender, prudent a wife, 
and my son as tender careful a mother, as ever any could enjoy. Oh! 
what arrears of thankfulness are due, that we enjoyed her so long, and 
so much sweetness and comfort in her; help us with your prayers (and 
engage all our friends to beg) for support under, and asanctified use and 
improvement of this severe providence. I have known what it is to 
part with sweet hopeful children, and it is hard enough to bear it; but 
to part with a wife, and such a wife, cuts deep and reacheth the very - 
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soul. Mine, and my son’s hearty love and service to you and your's, 
and to all friends. I commit you to God, and rest 
‘* Your sorrowful, afflicted friend and servant, 
Letters, vol. i. p. 202, 203. “ Ricnarp STRETTON.” 


In his journeys to London Thoresby now preferred riding on 
horseback to proceeding by coach; but it may be doubtful 
whether bis convenience was always increased by the change. 
It was late in May, 1695, that he was detained many hours at 
Ware by “some showers,” which so far raised the washes as 
to make the passengers swim, and to drown an unfortunate 
higgler. At Cheshunt, in order to escape the deepest wash, 
he crossed the meadows, yet he “rode to the saddle skirts for 
a considerable way.” But his perils were not even then ter- 
minated, as we learn from the next day’s entry. 

“18. Morning, rode by Edmunton (where we had our horses led 
about a mile over the deepest of the Wash) to Highgate, and thence 
to London. I have the greatest cause of thankfulness, for the good- 
ness of my heavenly protector, that being exposed te greater dangers by 
my horse's boggling at every coach and waggon we met, I received no 
damage, though the ways were very bad, the ruts deep, and the roads 
extremely full of water, which rendered my circumstances (often meet- 
ing the loaded waggons in very inconvenient places) not only melan- 
choly, but really very dangerous.” —Diary, vol. i. p. 295. 

During his stay in town, one of his visits was paid to a wniter, 
whom we sufficiently recognise as an “ industrious antiquary,” 
but whom posterity has certainly forgotten to appreciate as 
“an ingenious poet;” Rymer, the unwearied compiler of the 
invaluable Fwdera, whom he found, ac cording to his vocation, 
* amongst the musty records supervising, his amanuensis tran- 
scribing. 

Thoresby’s mind had long been occupied in considering the 
lawfulness of conformity to ‘the Established Church ; and. the 
scruples which education and connexion threw in his way, and 
which yielded tardily to reasoning and conviction, appear to have 
been finally removed by correspondence with a Prelate, than 
whom none, of the many who have ornamented our Church, 
was more fitted to treat a doubting conscience. The Jearning, 
gentleness, piety, and integrity of ‘Sharp, Archbishop of York, 
are to be traced m every public act of his well-known career ; 
and the reputation which he so dese rvedly enjoyed, cannot but 
be increased by the production of the following golden Letter, 


which, neo twithstanding its length, we should feel ‘ourselves cul- 
pable if we omitted to print entire :— 
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“ Good Mr. Thoresby, Bishopsthorp, June 6, 1699. 

* T took care not only to send your letter to the Bishop of 
Sarum, but also to introduce and recommend you to him by a letter of 
mine. 

‘Having this conveniency, I gladly embrace it for the sending to 
you a Common Prayer-Book, according to your desire. And if it will 
recommend it to you, that it is one that I am wont to make use of, 
you may take my word that it is the book I bought when I first came 
down from London hither, to be used by me daily in my chapel: and 
accordingly a great while it lay in my seat there, till afterwards I 
removed it to the communion-table ; from whence I have now taken it, 
and where I usually once a month officiate, in celebrating the commu- 
nion with my family. 

“1 do not know any reason in the world why any body should 
suggest to you that the use of the Common Prayer is dangerous to the 
life and spirit of devotion, and that joiing in our worship is the ready 
way to make the fervour of our minds towards God to degenerate into 
dull formality. I profess to you, as to my own experience, I could 
never find any tendency of it towards these effects. I can truly say, 
(and I hope upon this occasion it will be no vanity in me to say it), 
that I look upon my daily joining in the public service, and in the com- 
munion, whenever I have opportunity, (which here in the country is 
every Lord’s Day,) to be the great means, with the Divine grace, that 
preserves a sense of God and goodness in my heart; and I would not, 
for the world, be deprived of this blessing. And I never found in m 
life, but that if I was ina fit frame and disposition of mind for hol 
exercises, I could be as devout, and pour out my soul to God as affec- 
tionately and fervently in the public prayers, as ever I was capable of 
doing in private ; but a great deal more than in the public conceived 
prayers of others: so much virtue is there in knowing beforehand what 
we are to join in and say Amen to. And truly, T have found more 
comfort and satisfaction (I thank God for it) to my own mind, and I 
hope likewise more of God’s blessing, from joining as well as I can in 
this dull way of devotion, as your people are apt to call it, than in any 
other religious exercise whatsoever. What I now tell you of my own 
experience, (and I beg your pardon for it, though, indeed, [ would not 
have said this to any one but you, nor to you but on the present occa- 
sion,) will, I dare say, be confirmed to you by the experience of as 
many of our communion as you shall inquire of, that are serious and 
devout Christians. So that, as the writer of Dr. Hammond's Life 
observes truly, ‘It is the coldness of the votary, and not the prayer that 
is in fault, whenever fervour is deficient at the public office of the 
Church.’ He makes this reflection upon occasion of Dr. Hammond's 
fervour in his devotions even in the common service of the Church, which 
he there gives an account of, and which, he says, was so transporting, 
that tears would sometimes interrupt the Doctor's words in repeating 
the Confession, though he did what he could to hinder it. 

But still you are in fear of declension, being frequently attacked 
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with the penitent confessions said to be made by such as have sadl 

experienced a decay of the life and power of religion, upon their de- 
serting the purer institutions, &c. It is a sign they want arguments, 
when instead of reasoning, they apply to your fears. When they have 
nothing to offer that can convince your judgment, they would fright 
you with stories, as we do children with Raw-head and Bloody-bones, 
Forgive the expression; though, in truth, I think there is as much 
ground for the one as the other. Are not these the very artifices that 
both Papists and Quakers make use of for the keeping timorous people 
in their communion? If the stories they tell you be true, you can form 
no argument from them, but only that some people have come from 
their communion to ours, that have proved formalists and hypocrites, 
But what is this to the merits of the cause? unless it can be shown 
that this decay of the life and power of religion was a necessary effect 
of their deserting that party, and coming over to the Established 
Church, which I am certain will never be. I pray, when they talk to 
you upon this head, desire them to tell you what is wanting in our 
church that is necessary by Christ's institution, for the making any one 
sincerely pious, that may be had in their's. Is not the doctrine of 
Christ as purely taught among us as among them? Have they any 
arguments, or motives, or encouragements for the helping on people in 
the way of godliness that we have not?) And why may not we then, 
in our way, as much expect the blessing of God and the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit in our endeavours against sin, and after holiness, as 
they can in their way? Nay, I should think a great deal more : since 
we keep the unity of the church according to Christ’s commandment, 
and they, as we believe, do causelessly break it. 

‘* But, after all, I give no more credit to these stories than I do to 
those I meet with in the popish books of the same nature. 

“Sir, give me leave to speak my mind freely to you. I have always 
thought you a man of sense, as well as a sincerely good man, and I 
could never be without hopes that you would overcome all the prejudices 
of your education in this business of conformity, if you once took the 
matter into your serious and impartial consideration. And I am now 
extremely glad to find that you have so far considered these matters, 
and received so much satisfaction as to the points in difference upon 
that consideration, as that your reason is in a good measure satisfied, 
though you cannot conquer your fears. Why now, Sir, if this be all 
the bar that hinders your thorough embracing our communion ; if you 
would take my advice, you should either cut this bar asunder or leap 
over it: my meaning is, you should follow your reason, and despise or 
break through your fears. It cannot be imagined but one that has 
been educated in your way, and whose notions and principles have 
been so long moulded towards that way, must needs find a great many 
scruples and fears in himself to engage in another way, though he is 
convinced in his judgment that, all things considered, it is a better way. 
But, trust me, upon such a man’s trial of that better way, he will 
in a little time find all his fears and scruples to vanish and be satisfied 
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that they were but merely panic terrors. As for your worldly concern- 
ments, which you may fancy may suffer by this change of your's, I 
think as you do, that is not a point that ought to bear any weight with 
aconscientious man. But give me leave to say, I hope that is a panic 
terror also, God will not have the less, but the more care over you, 
for doing your duty ; and I doubt not but you will meet with as many 


sincere friends to you and your’s in the communion that you choose, as 
you lose in that which you leave. 


“‘ T have now, though with great haste, filled my sheet: I beg of you 
to pardon the defects and uncorrectness of what you here read. 1 do 
most heartily pray God to bless and guide you, and am sincerely 


“ Your affectionate friend, 
Letters, vol. i. p. 370. * Jo. Exor.” 


As life advanced, the four-and-twenty miles which separate 
Leeds from York, appear to have presented a gulph which 
Thoresby never attempted to cross without profound alarm. 
If he had contemplated the ascent of the Himalaya range, or 
had intended even to shoot Niagara, he could scarcely have 
commenced his undertaking with more solemn aspirations than 
those provoked on one occasion by these two dozen miles, in 


4 heart of England, to be performed under the bright sun of 
ay. 


“ Preparing for a journey to York. Lord, grant thy favourable pre- 
sence and protection from sin and all dangers! We found the way 
very deep, and in some places dangerous for the coach, (that we walked 
on foot,) but the Lord preserved us from all evil accidents, that we got 
to our journey’s end in safety, blessed be God !”—Diuary, vol. ii. p. 5. 


One ancient travelling custom, which we do not remember 


to have seen noticed elsewhere, is recorded in a subsequent 
journey. 


“ 4, Morning, we dined at Grantham; had the annual solemnity, 
(this being the first time the coach passed the road in May) of the 
coachman and horses being decked with ribbons and flowers, the town 


music and young people in couples before us; we lodged at Stamford, 
a scurvy, dear town.’ —Diary, vol. ii. p. 207. 


We have looked through the Diary with care, and certainly 
With some amusement during its perusal, but it is very difficult 
to make selections from the huge mass of nothings which it re- 
cords. Few readers will have much interest in learning that 
Sir Godfrey Copley possessed in his Museum many “ choice 
Curiosities, amongst which were a Pope’s Bull, a large snake, 
a delicate unicorn’s horn, a speaking-trumpet, and other mathe- 
matical instruments,” and “ the jaw of an unknown, but pro- 
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digious large fish;” or that Thoresby was deputed “ with Mr. 
Neville, Cousin Cookson, and others of the Grand Jury, to see 
a reputed witch, who, though aged, could not repeat the Lord’s 

Prayer, a fit instrument for Satan.” ‘The taste of that connois- 
seur will not be much regarded, who informs us that among the 
pictures at Hampton Court, “ the celebrated Cartoons done by the 
famous Michael Angelo and Cesar’s ‘Triumphs exceed the rest ;” 

and who immediately adds, in the same breath, “ though that of 
King W illiam on horseback, by Sir Godfrey Knellev, 1s a master- 
piece.” Of his imperturbable good-nature no man can doubt, 
who notes the equanimity with which he expresses himself 
concerning two printers, one of whom could never be kept 
sober ull the other was got out of bed; or the resignation with 
which he attended Mr. Harper to “ the eating a barrel of oysters 
ata tavern, though I loved them not.” Finally, all must acknow- 
ledge, that it was no common spirit of devotion which could 
prone aman on a summer’s evening walk from “ St. Mary-le- 

Son” (at that time a remote suburban district,) to occupy him- 
self “in an agreeable solitude, singing psalms in the silent 
fields; or, at a yet later season of life, when prevented by 
sickness from attending church on Sunday, and when his infir- 
mity was so great that “he was forced every quarter of an hour 
to lie down, “at intervals to read five of Mr. Blair’s Sermons on 
the Beatitudes.” In order to obviate any suspicion of ana- 
chronism, it may be necessary to signify, that the Blair here 
mentioned, is not the more recent Dr. Adam Blair, (five of 
whose whipped-syllabub sermons consecutively are not likely to 

rove very remedial), but Mr. James Blair, M.A., President of 
Villiam and Mary College, in Virginia, whose excellent Dis- 
courses, as we are informed ina note, were published in 172s, in 
five volumes octavo. 

Neither is our difficulty terminated when we have recourse to 
the Letters. By so doing, indeed, we but exchange the dog for 
the wolf; for although the list of ‘Thoresby’s correspondents pre- 
sents a galaxy of names brilliant when collected, any one of them, 
taken separately from his companions, affords but a very pitiful 
twinkling ; and it is with surprise that we are compelled to admit. 
what very little things may be writen by persons of repute in 
their generation. | hw yd (the archwologist), Ray (the naturalist), 
Bishops Nicholson, Gibson, Kennet, and Burnet; Woodward, 
Hickes, Matthew Henry, Strype, Hearne, Edmund Calamy, 
Thomas Baker, Sir Hans Sloane, Roger Gale, Peter le Neve, 
Derham, Arthur Collins, George Vertue, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Elstob, each and all are correspondents whose familiar communt- 
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cations any man might very justly think worth preserving. To 
Thoresby himself, and to his tamily, they were deservedly of value 
as testimonies of much honourable friendship. ‘That at the de- 
cease of those most interested in them, they did not journey at 
once in vicum vendentem thus et odores, may be attributed to the 
indolence or to the pardonable scrupulosity of executors; and 
that when, after having been consecrated by the mouldiness and 
yellowness of more than a century, they presented some of the 
above indorsements to a collector's eye, they should find their way 
into a National Museum, is scarcely a matter of great surprise ; 
but it really does greatly surprise us, and our astonishment is 
most unbounded, that their contents should ever have found their 
way again out of that Museum, embodied in two very fair and 
goodly octavos; and the bulimia of the Public for everything new 
and authentic, and ‘‘ now first published from the originals,” be its 
quality what it may, must far exceed our estimate of it, if the very 
respectable publishers have not found reason to lament their rash 
speculation, 

But we must hunt for a few plums, and the first which occurs 
to us is a Scriptural commentary from the pen of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bland, a lady who could read Hebrew fluently into English. 


** Beeston, April 22, 1716. 

“Mr. Tuoorespy—Much esteemed friend, | beg pardon for my long 
detaining the ingenious Mrs. Elstob’s books ; the grammar part of one of 
them I have copied, which may be one part of my excuse, and the other 
is, the perusing of your pleasing and informing book of the topography 
of Leeds. In the appendix, where you are writing of the longevity of 
men, I observe that you, as well as the generality of both learned and 
unlearned, take the sense of psalm xc. ver. 10, to be the stated time of 
man’s life in a general way, iu that age, and also in this; but, with sub- 
mission to the learned, and begging pardon for my boldness in venturing 
to differ from so general an opinion, my thoughts are: that psalm, as 
several of our expositors do take it to be, was made on, or for a lamen- 
tation upon that defection, upon which they were turned back to wander 
forty years in the wilderness, after they had been numbered from twenty 
years old and upwards ; and of that great number, but two were to live 
more than forty years ; so that those of thirty, when numbered, if they 
should live to the end, could be but seventy; and those of forty, but 
eighty, which Moses seems to lament very sore, and calleth it a cutting 
off, which plainly seems to intimate that he did not think it to be the 
full time of life of those men, or of that generation ; and if the verse be 
attentively read, it will appear that he thought them to be in their 
strength when eighty years of age, as we find Caleb telling the next gene- 
ration he was, and therefore not to be thought the fixed time of life of 
either that or this age; and if the translators had so considered it, they 
might, from the original, have worded it somewhat more plain. 
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** Dear sir, excuse my prattle, and accept of my sincere respects, and 


please to present the same to your good wife, from your much obliged 
friend and servant, Evizasetu Buanp.” 


‘* Beeston, April 30, 1716. 

“Mr. Tuoressy—l must not presume to translate, but, to oblige you, 
herewith I send you an interlineari of the words as they stand in three 
verses of that psalm; but the stress of my sentiment lay, in its not being 
Moses’s intent to tell us what was the general length of men’s lives, but 
lamenting them that at those years were cut off; and so it may be ap- 
plicable in all ages to such as are cut off, whether at a longer or shorter 
time, as the Scriptures inform us, both the righteous and the wicked are, 
for reasons best known to the wise Father of all. If it be any way 
acceptable to you, it is very pleasant to me to be thus employed, who am 


* Your friend and servant, Exvizaneta Buanp.” 
Letters, vol. ii. p. 352, 394, 


The training for orders described below is not such as many 
Divines have undergone. Yet the Subaltern Edmund Hickeringill, 
who relates it of himself, became a very useful Parish Priest, and a 
voluminous theological writer, for he enumerates in the postscript 
to the very letter from which our extract is taken, not less than 
eighteen Works, as some of the books composed by him. 


** T was born September 17, 1631, and was the third son of Mr. Ed- 
mund Hickeringill, of Aberford, in Yorkshire, by Frances, (his second 
wife,) the daughter of Dr. Edmund Troutbeck, of Hope-hall, in Bram- 
ham, in the county of York, and I was admitted a pensioner in St. 
John's College, in Cambridge, anno 1646, and chosen to be fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, in Cambridge, anno 1650; but Mars being 
lord of my ascendant, which gave me a very strong and robust constitution, 
Mercury also being well dignified, I accepted at first a commission to be 
a lieutenant in Colonel Daniel’s regiment, in Scotland, under General 
Monk, governor of Scotland, and was afterwards governor of Mackloor 
castle, situate on the skirts of the Highlands; but after King Charles's 
forces under General Middleton were quite subdued, and a general quiet 
in England and Scotland, I (minding to understand foreign discipline in 
foreign countries) accepted a commission for captain in Major-General 
Fleetwood’s regiment (then Swedish ambassador to Oliver Cromwell,) 
and marrying a Swedish woman, was a naturalized Swede ; under whose 
command I marched my company, consisting of 125 private soldiers, 
besides officers, which I raised in and about Aberford, where I was born, 
and parts adjacent, in fourteen days’ time, beating up my drums at York, 
Halitax, Leeds, &c., of which parish of Leeds, Mr. Walker (my lieu- 
tenant) was a native, and shipping my men at Hull, in Yorkshire, we 
landed at Hamburgh in four days’ time, the King of Sweden's resident 
in Hamburgh furnishing us with clothes, money, and arms. Thence | 
was commanded to march to Stod’t, on the south side of the river Elbe ; 
and soon after I was made governor of Buckstaho, a Swedish garrison 
in Bremen, a territory in Germany, ancicntly belonging to the Kings of 
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Sweden ; at least, ever since the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, uncle to 
King Carolus Gustavus, who designing to invade Denmark, anno 1657, 
and having newly intermarried with the youngest daughter of the Duke 
of Holstein, a lady of incomparable beauty, and grandmother to this 
present King of Sweden, whose father (her only child) was not then 
born; when King Carolus Gustavus rendezvoused all his forces in Ger- 
many, at Kiel (a seaport upon the Baltic ocean, and metropolis of Hol- 
stein,) and amongst the rest, my company (that was equal in number 
with the whole regiment of the Duke of Lunenberg, with whom we 
were embodied); and, taking shipping at Kiel, the whole army landed 
the same day in Zealand, at a Danish port, above twenty leagues from 
the chief city thereof, Copenhagen, which, with the second city of Zea- 
land, Elsinore, we besieged at one and the same time, taking Elsinore, 
which fell to my lot, amongst others, at the first summons ; but the 
castle (called Cronenburg Castle, a most impregnable fort, three parts 
whereot is washed with the Baltic ocean,) held out some time ; but was 
at length surrendered upon articles; but the governor was hanged as 
soon as he came to his king of Denmark, for a traitor, the castle being 
subdued with golden pistols rather than brass cannons. 

“ But this strong and important fort (for it commands that small and 
narrow entrance into the Sound, for which cause all ships, of what 
nation soever, there pay tribute,) was no sooner in possession of the 
Swedes, but the Dutch came to relieve Copenhagen with forty stout men 
of war (the Swedish fleet then hovering over Copenhagen, to hinder all 
relief by sea,) and the command of one of the said Swedes’ men-of-war 
(called the North Star) was given to me. Admiral Falconbridge was 
admiral of the Dutch fleet, and Wittee de Witt was his Vice-Admiral, 
whose ship with five more the Swedes took. But de Witt’s ship was so 
shattered, and he so mortally wounded. that he died, and the ship was 
sunk by the Swedes in four fathom water. My skill in the theory of 
navigation, together with my resolute soldiers (for half of them had 
served with me in Scotland under General Monk,) gave us the command 
of that man of war. But when the peace was concluded betwixt the 
two northern crowns, I had but eighteen men left alive of my one hun- 
dred and twenty-five. But this gave me the practical part of navigation, 
and made me an absolute tarpaulin. Afterwards | grew a more accom- 
plished mariner, by sailing to Portugal, the Canaries, Surinam, Barba- 
does, St. Christopher's, Hispaniola, and Jamaica ; of which island Col. 
Doyley was then governor, and put into that post by the Cromwells. He 
for the benefit of all mariners that touch upon that coast, surrounded the 
island with five hundred boats, to sound the depth of the sea round that 
isle (an useful work, but what the Spaniards never had leisure or will to 
attempt,) which governor, being my intimate friend, sent his first letters 
to King Charles the Second, after his restoration, anno 1660, by me, 
and also the map of the said island of Jamaica and soundings ; which is 
printed in my book, called Jamaica described, which was published by 
the command of King Charles the Second, and to him by me dedicated ; 
in requital whereof, that king made me secretary of state for the island of 
Jamaica, under the right bon. the Earl of Windsor, the first governor that 


King Charles the Second sent to Jamaica ; in which post I continued a 
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whole year; for so long it was (after his and mine entrance upon that 
employment) before a fleet could be equipped, in that low ebb of the 
exchequer, that had many vents in those days, and many hungry and 
long fasting expectations to glut; and before the governor's instructions 
were perfected by me, who drew them all: not but that the king was 
willing to grant him any advantage and privilege that he could reason- 
ably demand; but the Earl knew not what to demand without my 
assistance, who had been (as also bad been many other mariners) upon 
the place ; but no other mariner had had that liberal education in an 
academy, where I kept my travelling tellowship some years after I was a 
soldier and mariner. During a whole year’s waiting in this employment 
(but not without a very good stipend,) 1 became intimately acquainted 
with the famous Dr. Saunderson, then Bishop of Lincoln, who not only 
persuaded me to leave off rambling the world, but also persuaded me 
into holy orders (for which he deemed me very capable,) and to serve 
God and the Church of England, especially then, when so many non- 
conformists deserted, at that fatal Bartholomew-day, anno 1662, which 
gave birth to so grand a non-contormity, for which no town was more 
notorious than Colchester, which was the only cause why I was sent 
thither by concert betwixt the right reverend Fathers in God, Gilbert, 
Lord Bishop of London, and the said Lord Bishop of Lincoln: that 
there first breaking the ice, | might and must necessarily break my shins,- 
as Bishop Sheldon (in pleasant and amicable drollery) then told me, 
saying it was but a just penance for my youthful pranks, in being a sol- 
dier and seaman under the two great Hectors of Europe, Oliver Crom- 
well and Carolus Gustavus, King of Sweden. And some that know 
Colchester very well, have wondered that I should continue forty years a 
minister in Colchester, which none else ever did, but were (much sooner) 
either starved or stormed out of that notorious as well as populous town: 
and others, also, (that know not my temper) have admired that the devil 
(of avarice and ambition) should never tempt me to endeavour to climb 
to the pinnacles of the temple ; but as 1 came not into the priest's office 
that I might get a piece of bread, but to enjoy (what I value above any 
thing in this world) a happy retirement from the noise and gaudy turmoil 
of the world, of which | have had a sufficient surfeit ; having, notwith- 
standing, a competent temporal estate of inheritance of 250/. or 3000. 
per annum, enough for my seven children (which are all men and women 
grown, and already well provided for) if they be good, and too much if 
they prove bad, of which I have hitherto had no cause of jealousy.” — 
Letters, vol. ii. p. L1O—14. 


We find scattered up and down these pages a few notices of the 
early proceedings of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, as connected with the establishment of the bounties of 
Philip Lord Wharton, which ‘Thoresby dispensed at Leeds. 
These are not without interest; aud on the principle that much 
may be learned by our knowing that which we ought to eschew, 
we shall take our leave by commending to the notice of the Com- 
missioners for building and enlarging churches, a single architec- 
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tural commentary, transmitted to Thoresby by the Rev. Joseph 
Cookson, the vicar of his native town. 


“ Our new church is got four yards high, so that you will be pleas- 
ingly surprised at your return. Ouraltar-piece is further adorned, since 
you went, with three flower-pots upon three pedestals, upon the wain- 
scot, gilt; and a hovering dove upon the middle one; three cherubs 
over the middle panel, the middle one gilt, and a piece of open carved 
work underneath, going down towards the middle of the velvet: but 
the greatest ornament is a chcir, well filled with devout communicants ; 
which has put our gentlemen, particularly our good friend Mr. Milner, 
upon proposing a double row of fixed seats, for the greater convenience: 
but for the present, we have ordered double moveable benches, with a 
rail in the middle. | pray God still to increase our numbers, it will be 
the best means to continue us a happy and a flourishing people. My 
spouse is somewhere in or about London, you may hear of her at the 
Hen and Chickens, at Fleet-street. Dr. Ibbetson went up last Wed- 
nesday. I must congr atulate you upon Bishop Gibson's advancement : 
[hope it will be for your son’s interest. The ladies of Ledstone enquired 
after you last Wednesday. 

“€ Mr. Robinson, I hear, is for Buxton this week ; I design to see him 
this afternoon, and then shall remind him of what you ‘write. Mrs. 
Thoresby is very hearty and desires ber love, and your son and daughter 
their duty. Mrs. Whichcote desires her service, and I am, sir, 

** Your affectionate humble servant, Joseru Cookson.” 
— Letters, vol. ii, p. 383 —385. 
Three gilt flower-pots, one gilt cherub, and a hovering dove! 


Alipedes habet arte truces, aurumque figuris 
Terribile! 


Art.VIII.—1. The Analogy of Revelation and Science established, 
ina Series of Lectures delivered before the University of Ox- 
ford, in the year 1833, on the foundation of the late Rev. John 
Din pton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By Frederick Nolan, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Vicar of Prittlewell, Essex, and formerly 
Student of Exeter College, Oxford Oxford, Parker; Ri- 
vingtons, and Boone, London. 185 

2. Revelation and Science. By the Rev. Baden Powell, M. A. 
F.R.S., of Oriel College; Savilian Professor of Geometry.— 
Oxford, Parker; London, Rivingtons, 1833. 

3. The Cabinet Cyclopedia.— Natural Philosophy : An historical 
View of the Progress of the Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences, from the “earliest Ages to the present Times. By the 
Rev. Baden Powell, M.A. F. R. S., Savilian Professor of Geo- 
metry in the University of Oxford. London, Longman and 
Co, ; and Taylor. 1834. 
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4. A Popular View of the Correspondency between the Mosaic 
Ritual and the Facts and Doctrines 0 of the Christian Religion: 
in nine Discourses. By the Rev. William Greswell, M. A,, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Officiating Comte of 
Disley in the county of Chester. London: Rivingtons. 1834, 


Since the date of our last publication we have looked with more 
care, because at more leisure, over the Bampton Lectures of 
Dr. Nolan, and Mr. Powell’s sermon, reprinted in reply. Other 
productions also, the titles. of two of which we have prefixed to 
this article, have been put forth with a greater or less bearing upon 
the question. It seems probable, that a regular and important 
controversy will arise ; and that it will be long and fiercely main- 
tained. If we consulted our own ease, we should abstain from 
taking any share init whatever: but, without wishing to refer to 
the skirmishes, of which some periodical works have already been 
the scene, we do not feel at liberty to slip entirely out of the fray, 
because our interference may not be of a kind altogether accept- 
able to either of the parties engaged. ‘The matter is far too 


momentous to be regarded with indifference, either real or pre-_ 


tended ; and the only” hope of a satisfactory adjustment, is in the 
intervention of moderate persons, who have not committed them- 
selves to any particular theory, or lashed themselves up into a 
fury of intemperance by the process and the warmth of their pre- 
vious exertions. 

Our wish, therefore, is to act rather as umpires than as com- 
batants. We hope at least that we shall be able to disentangle 
the dispute from some of its perplexities, to disencumber it “of 
some of its difficulties: and in reference to Mr. Powell, with 
whom we are chiefly concerned, to put it upon its proper footing, 
Entertaining these views, we shall speak as calmly, as briefly, and 
as temperately as we can, without fear and without favour. 

The dignity of the Bampton Lectures demands that we should 


begin with Dr. Nolan. He explains the object of his discourses 
in the following words : 


“ Of Revelation it has been justly observed, that it properly con- 
sists in a history of God’s dealings with mankind ; according to the 
order in which the events recorded in it are detailed, the distribution 
of the subject has been consequently effected. After the introductory 
Lecture, in which it is opened, and the principles on which the investi 
gation is conducted, are explained ; the discussion is prosecuted ac- 
cording to the order observed in detailing the incidents of the sacred 
history, of which the Creation and Deluge are the most prominent. 
Occasion is accordingly taken to pursue the investigation through the 
different sciences, to which there is any allusion in Scripture, A this 
manner all that is recorded of the planetary sy stem,—of the earth, its 
formation, and submersion in a deluge,—of the method in which it has 
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been supplied with living creatures,—and particularly of the nature 
and destination of man, to whose dominion it has been committed—is 
discussed in order. In the course of the subjects thus investigated, 
the philosophy of the Scriptures is fully examined ; and the common 
objections arising from the existing state of astronomy, geology, phy- 


siology, psychology, philology, &c. specifically answered.’’— Nolan, 
Preface, pp. xiii. xiv. 


By the way, in making an extract from the preface, we cannot 
but express our regret at the extreme soreness of spirit in which 
its concluding paragraphs are written; and also at the tone of 


irritation and asperity which occasionally betrays itself in the 
notes. 


It would be a labour, neither very pleasant nor very profitable, 
to discuss, even if we could accurately make out, the particular 
theories propounded by Dr. Nolan, throughout the large range 
of science which his lectures embrace. A single quotation from 
the first will give a sufficient specimen of the [style, and may, 
perhaps, explain the temper in which the task is undertaken; al- 


though, as to the exact views of the writer, it still manages to 
leave us in a mist. 


* It has been found, by sad experience, that from no quarter has 
Revelation suffered so deeply in its credit, as from opposing Science. 
The inspired narrative, in the detail of ordinary events, bears impressed 
upon it the stamp of unimpeachable veracity. But in touching upon 
subjects relating to science, its descriptions, as accommodated to the ob- 
vious appearance of things, maintain but little regard to philosophical 
precision, in the advanced state of our present knowledge. The charge 
or suspicion of error being thus incurred by the sacred record, the claim 
which it lays to infallibility must be proportionably shaken. The 
broad line, by which truth and error are separated, thus becoming in 
some measure obliterated ; the confidence necessarily fails which we 
repose in the guide, that had been chosen as our unerring director. 
All that bears the air of the marvellous, in its deviation from natural 
truth, is necessarily opposed to science; and when estimated by this 
standard, incurs the imputation of error. As the inspired record de- 
rives chiefly, if not exclusively, from the marvellous, the proof of its 
divine original; when that character is impeached or forfeited, the 
authority is undermined, which qualifies it to become the undeviating 
tule of our opinions and practice. 

“‘ It can be scarcely necessary to push our observations from these 
pernicious principles to the practical evils to which they progressively 
lead ; or to point out, by how easy and regular a descent the path is 
smoothed from scepticism to open immorality. The last age which 
vaunted itself in its superior philosophical light, which employed its 
most strenuous efforts to subvert all religion, by demonstrating its 
irreconcilable opposition to scientific truth, gave full proof of the cor- 
rupt fruits, of which a soil so noxious is naturally productive. The 
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last consequence of these endeavours, as a neighbouring nation, not 
long since, learned to their misfortune, was not merely to loosen the 
obligations, but to sever the moral ties, by which the social and do- 
mestic interests of humanity are preserved from dissolution. Their 
avowed object was to strip Revelation not only of its highest truths, 
but to despoil it of its divine authority ; to hold it up to the contempt 
and execration of the multitude, asa athoue of imposture fitted only for 
the superstitious and hy pocritical. They laboured, not without effect, 
to supersede it by a philosophical system, better suited in their views 
to the reason and happiness of mankind ; and of the moral tendencies 
of which an estimate may be readily formed, as it left them unfettered 
in their choice, between a stoical mortification on the one hand, and 
an epicurean licentiousness on the Nolan, p. 


In short, of Dr. Nolan’s volume we scarcely know what to 
say. His head seems to contam more than he knows exactly 
how to manage. His lectures are learned, but, unfortunately, 
they are almost unreadable; they display large stores of various 
information, but that information seems ill ‘assorted, and some- 
times almost obsolete; and his views are delivered, for the most 
part, ina style so pedantic and elaborate, that it rather tends to 


confuse the mind with a conglomeration of words, than to convey - 


to it any notions clear and precise, and accurately detined. If we 
look to some single sentences, we find the vicar of Prittlewell no 
more an advocate for a /itera/ interpretation of the Mosaic record, 
than the Savilian professor himself: but then, unless he is an 
advocate for such an interpretation, the general tenor of his dis- 
courses becomes altogether vague and unintelligtble. 

We turn, then, to Mr, Baden Powell, and we shall speak of 
his tenets more at large, not so much because he was trained in 
sounder principles, and would have acted wisely in clinging to 
them; not so much because his opinions present a strange phe- 
nomenon in the atmosphere of Christian doctrines; not so much 
because baneful latitudinarianisms such as his ought, if it be pos- 
sible, to be strangled in their cradle, as because he seems to put 
himself forward against Dr, Nolan, as the representative of a new 
class of liberal and philosophic al divines: and because he has 
clothed his sentiments im plamer and bolder language than any 
other champion of the same school has yet ventured to use. 

That these sentiments may not be misrepresented, they shall 
be at once stated in his own language. In his discourse he tells 
us, with regard to the Mosaic record, 

‘There are extraordinary appearances and occurrences mentioned 
in some parts of the narrative, which are referred to as signal mani- 
festations of the Divine power, whether in saving or destroying. 
There are references to the history of early nations, to the distribu- 
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tion of the tribes of the human race, to the physical history of man; 
there may be, in a word, allusions and references more or less direct 
to a variety of points connected with the different branches of human 
knowledge ; and in all which the results of diligent enquiry and philo- 
sophical research may exhibit either a conformity or contradiction to the 
terms of the description. But upon these we shall have no occasion to 
dwell in detail. The main principle is what we are chiefly concerned 
with. And that main principle, which it is my object to maintain, is 
this: That neither is the existence of these absolute contradictions any argu- 
ment against the truth of Revelation in general, or the Christian religion in 
particular; nor are the accordances which may be made out necessary to its 
support.” —Powell’s Rev. p. 10, 11. 


“* The sacred writers convey their doctrines through the medium of his- 
tory, of fiction, of poetry, or of argument, as well as direct precept. Their 
subject may involve incidental references to the facts of the natural 
world: and these they would of course present under that aspect in 
which they were commonly contemplated by the persons they were ad- 
dressing. ‘Their allusions would have failed in being a channel of com- 
munication, had they been led to depart from such a mode of representa- 
tion, They might refer either to the sensible appearances of nature, or 
to the traditional belief may its mode of origination, or its subse- 
quent revolutions, 

** If we look at the actual case of the writings of Moses, it is surel 
in every way the most probable supposition, that tradition had pre- 
served some legendary memorials of primeval events, and that the origin 
of the world had been recorded in a poetical cosmogony. As introduc- 
tory to the revelation of the law, Moses then put a religious application 
upon such memorials for the stronger sanction of the enactments of that 
law to the Israelites; and adopted them for the illustration of religious 
truths, and as the vehicles of moral instruction to the chosen people. 

‘ But whatever may be thought of such suppositions, on the broad 
considerations before advanced, the rational enquirer will surely at once 
dismiss the subject of the alleged physical contradictions. And when we 
look at the variety of attempts which are made to gloss over the diffi- 
culty, to torture texts into accordance, to supply plausible hypotheses by 
which we imagine the facts in some manner accommodated to the de- 
scription, or to disparage the authority on which the facts are stated ; 
we cannot but regard all this as a most lamentable waste of time and 
ingenuity, grounded upon a radical misconception of the entire nature 
and design of Revelation,’”’—Powell’s Rev. p. 14, 15. 


From these extracts two things appear unquestionable, The 
one is, that Mr. Powell is inclined to throw overboard not merely 
the verbal and literal accuracy of the scriptural narrative, but its 

eneral and substantial truth in any intelligible sense of the word. 

he other is, that there is nothing original in his views; inas- 
much as the theory, that Moses has merely picked up the 
“waifs and strays” of old floating traditions, and interwoven 
them with his history, was a favorite doctrine of Voltaire and his 
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disciples, and furnished frequent matter for their ribald jests, 
And as the French philosophers have preceded Mr. Powell in 


some of his opinions, certam German theologians will be found 
to have anticipated him in others. 


But it may be said, that Mr. Powell puts these sentiments 
hypothetically, and for the sake of argument. We answer, that 
the supposition is bad enough; but that, m fact, the disguise, 
which was transparent from the first, 1s afterwards thrown off, 
and that the real nature of his individual opinions soon slips out 
from under the thin cloak of pretended hypothesis. Does not 
the following passage from the notes make the thing manifest? 


‘‘T had entertained some notion of adding a few remarks on the 
various publications which are now obtaining a considerable popularity, 
under the well-meant and specious plea of attempting (as they call it) 
to reconcile Science and Revelation, the physical with the scriptural 
philosophy; but I shall not pursue the subject into any detail. Attempts 
dictated by the same mistaken spirit have been common from the first dawn 
of experimental philosophy. From the days of Galileo, when Foscarinus 
published his ingenious reconciliation of the motion of the earth with 
Scripture by means of refined glosses and interpretations put upon the op- 
posing texts; and from the period when Tycho Brahe contrived a new- 
system of the universe with the same object; (the one torturing the letter 
of Scripture into agreement with facts, the other inventing a view of 
the facts to accord with the letter of Scripture ;) the very same spirit has 
been continually manifested, equally by the promulgation of ‘ Moses’s 
Principia’ and the theories of the early cosmogonists, and by the recent 
publications on what is termed Mosaical Mineralogy and Scriptural 


Geology, by Messrs. Penn, Fairholme, Higgins, e¢ id genus omne.”— 
Powell's Rev. p. 44. 


With the gentlemen thus politely designated by the Savilian 
Professor, we repeat, once for all, that we have nothing to do. 
We care no more for Dr. Nolan and “ id genus omne,” than for 
Mr. Powell and “ id genus omue.” But we do care for the au- 
thenticity and integrity of the word of God. Mr. Powell may be 
justified in charging upon some of his opponents ‘* unhappy mis- 
apprehensions,” and ‘ bigoted prejudices,” and a desire “ to com- 


* There may be some sympathy between Mr. Powell and Mr. Sedgwick: but we 
should be sorry to think that the views of the two professors were identical. At the 
same time, as to the latter gentleman, while we entertain the highest admiration of his 
cloquence, and the sincerest respect for his character and abilities, we cannot but regret 
the tone in which he has spoken of men like Mr. Turner and Mr. Fairholme, who have 
endeavoured, piously, if not always wisely, to reconcile the Mosaic statements with 
geological indications. However, to Mr. Sedgwick’s discourse, we shall probably 
return in our next number; and we may also take an opportunity of noticing in a 
more worthy manner Mrs. Somerville’s treatise on “the connexion of the Physical 
Sciences.” The name, by the way, strikes us as unhappy, if not inapplicable : for the 
work is rather a string of lucid observations, written in a simple and popular style, upon 


a variety of mathematical and physico-mathematical subjects, than a regular and sys 
tematic view of the connexion between them. 
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bine and even identify heterogeneous considerations,” and a prima 
assumption that it is “ the design of Scripture to teach philosophy.” 
We pass no judgment upon this point. But be it so. Still, 
although extremes beget extremes, extremes cannot justify ex- 
tremes. Mr. Powell may be right against Dr. Nolan; we only 
contend that he is wrong against the Bible—just as Cesar’s cause 
was said to be right against Pompey, and wrong against his 
country, 

But Mr. Powell’s Discourse is not the only place in which his 
sere are stated. Mr, Powell is ambitious in their behalf. 

e is not contented to put them forth from the pulpit of an 
orthodox university, and commit, as far as he can, the theology of 
Oxford to his peculiar doctrines; but he studiously takes occa- 
sion to repeat them in his “ History of Natural Philosophy,” 
lately published as one of the volumes of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia. In speaking of Galileo and his times, and the “ recep- 
tion of the new discoveries by the Church,” he informs us— 


“ Thus, however, was the Church arrayed in mortal hostility against 
science, and thus ineffectual was that hostility.” 


Again— 


“ Thus the monk attempted to bend Scripture to fact, and the Pro- 
testant to bend fact to Scripture; but both attempts were equally futile. 
The orthodox expositions of Foscarinus are unknown, and the pious 
theory of Tycho is exploded and forgotten; the Copernican heresy has 
triumphed ; yet the essential truths of Revelation stand unimpeached 
and unimpeachable on the rock of their proper moral evidence; whilst 
natural theology has found, in this very system, the most powerful of all 
its arguments. But still are there not actual contradictions? and how 
are we to get over them ?”—Cab. Cyclop. p. 186. 


“In a word, the object of Revelation is of a kind entirely distinct 
from the inculcation of science; and the ¢ncidental parts of any book 
must, in all common reason and fairness, be regarded in a totally different 
light from its essential points. 

** But it will be wy no one now doubts the truth of the solar sys- 
tem; nor is any one led to reject Revelation on the ground of its being 
at variance with it. . 

“ Yet the fact is, the very same difficulties and objections are still 
alleged by many at the present day; not, indeed, with regard to the 
solar system, which they (very inconsistently) admit, but in reference to 
the discoveries in other parts of science, and especially in geology. We 
have, at the present day, zealots animated by as bitter a spirit of perse- 
cution, though happily without the power of exercising it, as those of 
the Roman tribunal. We have also, ‘ mutato nomine, our Tycho and 
Foscarinus ; but we shall profit little by the experience of history if we 
do not learn to avoid the errors of that period; and we shall assuredly 
find the very same principles, so eloquently advocated by Galileo, to be 
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those which alone can effectually secure either religion or science from 
abuse and perversion.’ —pp. 187, 188. 

Very similar to this extract is a passage from the notes to his 
Discourse. 

“ When there is a physical impossibility for understanding a 
of Scripture in its literal sense, we are necessitated either to leave it 
without interpretation, or to understand it in some figurative sense. 

“ Thus, e. g. all Protestants admit, that as our Lord's words, ‘ This 
is my body,’ cannot be understood in a literal sense, they must be taken 
in a metaphorical. In like manner, all rational interpreters allow that 
the expressions of the earth’s quiescence and the sun’s motion are phy- 
sically and literally untrue, and must therefore be understood in some 
other sense. On precisely the same principle, every one who knows 
anything of geology is aware that there exists precisely the same phy- 
sical impossibility for understanding the first chapter of Genesis in its 
literal sense. It must, therefore, (on the same ground) be understood 
im some other sense. The cases are absolutely identical. ‘The man who 
maintains the letter of the Mosaic cosmogony, ought, by parity of rea- 
son, to believe in the Ptolemaic system and in transubstantiation.’”— 
p- 46. 

Now here, although we may break the thread of our observa- 
tions, we cannot but allow ourselves two or three passing remarks 
as to either the want of candour or the confusion of ideas exhi- 
bited by Mr, Powell. When he speaks, as he does in several places, 
of a diteral sense as opposed to a figurative sense, we would ask 
him what he can possibly mean by a figurative sense as applied 
to the plain statement of an historical fact; for instance, the cre- 
ation of mankind from a single pair? We would ask him, again, 
with what colour of justice he can confound an acquiescence in 
his principles with an acquiescence in the principles maintained 
by Galileo? We do not impugn the veracity of Moses, whose 
language we allow to be popular, and not scientific, by asserting 
that he attributed an absolute motion to the sun in regard to our 
earth, instead of a relative motion; for we still speak in the same 
manner every day of our lives. But the case is altogether dif- 
ferent, if we impute to him absolute contradictions, which are, in 
other words, positive falsehoods, which, in no sense, and by no 
interpretation, can be true. ‘The other instance of transubstanti- 
ation, adduced as a case in point, is a simple absurdity. 

Mr. Powell’s is, in fact, a new and very curious theory of bib- 
lical interpretation. Nay, so extraordinary is this theory, that it 
is impossible to read it without feeling that neither Mr. Powell, 
nor any man in his senses, would have made it gratuitously; or 
without thinking himself as it were compelled by the stern man- 
date of some iron necessity. Mr. Powell insinuates the danger 
of asserting propositions against infidels which must be found at 
last untenable: does he not also perceive the weapons which he 
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puts into their hands, by advancing an hypothesis which no advo- 
cate would dream of advancing, unless he suspected that there 
was something weak and rotten in his cause; and therefore which 
will lead the enemies of Revelation to believe, and exult in the 
belief, that he merely chooses the less of two evils, as he perceives 
a plain contradiction between the progressive discoveries of science 
and the physical statements of the Scripture; or, in other words, 
since the statements must be allowed to be both literally and sub- 
stantially false, he finds it advisable to argue that their truth or 
falsehood is a matter of no consequence? Mr. Powell may be 
well assured that his saving clauses about “ /éteral interpretation” 
will not avail him while the general tenor of his theory remains as 


itis. ‘* Literal interpretation”! Is this all that he opposes? Let 
the reader judge. 


“A question has been sometimes argued on physiological grounds, 
respecting the probable origin of the human race; whether derived from 
one primeval pair, or from many; and the latter notion has been de- 
nounced as a most pernicious error, because it was imagined that it must 
strike a deadly blow at the doctrine of original sin. 

‘“« But according to the best apprehension I can form of the scriptural 
view of original sin, I fail in perceiving how it can be in any degree 
affected by such a speculation. For admitting (for the sake of argu- 
ment) that the human species was originally produced in any way that 
the physiologist may imagine, surely the doctrine of human corruption, 
as substantially taught in the New Testament, would stand altogether un- 
changed. St. Paul's eloquent analogies might, indeed, require a modi- 
fied interpretation; but neither the substantial truth, nor the necessity 
for spiritual and practical regeneration, and the other consequences 
grounded upon it, would be in the slightest degree impaired. 

“ Let it be observed I am not contending for the opinion in question, 
but only against the mistake of supposing, that, ¢f sound physical rea- 
soning did require its admission, it could be injurious to the doctrines of 
Christianity, 

* Another case, to which somewhat similar remarks will apply, is 
St. Peter's reference to the Deluge, to found upon it an admonition re- 
os, to the future judgment. 

« Tf we admit (for the sake of argument) that the Mosaic description 
of the Deluge is not literally borne out by the appearances which the 
surface of the earth presents, in what way, I ask, would that circum- 
stance affect the pract’cal authority of St. Peter’s exhortation, when we 
know that the doctrine he refers to is established upon the repeated and 
explicit declarations, both of the other Apostles, and of our Lord himself? 
This particular illustration may lose somewhat of its force, but the 
essential truth illustrated remains utterly untouched.”’—Powell’s Rev. 
pp. 17, 18. 


Hence, if any logical conclusion is to be drawn, we cannot but 
conclude that it makes no substantial difference, whether the doc- 
trine of original sin, as displayed in Scripture, or in the articles of 
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the Church of England, is true or false; whether there has been 
any fall and corruption of man, or none; or an unversal fall, or 
a partial fall; and whether the unfallen part of the human race 
has intermingled and intermarried with the fallen, and the off- 
spring are consequently of a mixed and hybrid species. It 
makes no difference whether the account of a general deluge, 
which is recorded in the Old ‘Testament, to which our Saviour 
refers in the New, and which is attested by the concurrent tradi- 
tions of every quarter of the globe, is to be superseded or not by 
the hasty generalizations of the new science of geology. 

‘The theory may be correct which Mrs. Somerville puts very 


neatly in her treatise upon “ the Connexion of the Physical 
Sciences.” 


‘« The traces of extreme antiquity perpetually occurring to the geolo- 
gist give that information as to the origin of things in vain looked for in 
the other parts of the universe. They date the beginning of time with 
regard to our system, since there is ground to believe that the formation 
of the earth was contemporaneous with that of the rest of the planets; 
but they show that creation is the work of Him with whom ‘ a thousand 
years are as one day, and one day as a thousand years.’ 

‘It thus appears that the theory of dynamics, founded upon terrestrial _ 
phenomena, is indispensable for acquiring a know ledge of the revolutions 
of the celestial bodies and their reciprocal influences.” —p. 411. 


We have no geological system either to advocate or to oppose. 
Our wish is not to arrest scientific researches, but to prevent 
scientific men from trampling the authority of the Bible in the 
dust. Our own views upon the subject may be stated in three 
words. Let geology, like every other study, have its free course, 
and proceed, unimpeded and unreviled, upon its proper path. 
Let a comprehensive but a candid—an unchecked, but a modest, 
investigation, bring it more and more to the dignity and stability 
of a tixed and ascertained science; and when it is fixed and 
ascertained, then, and not before, let us impartially examine how 
far its results can be adjusted to the Mosaic record ;—what lati- 
tude of interpretation may have been rendered necessary ;—and 
what degree of correctness or error may be found in the cosmo- 
gony of the Pentateuch. In the meantime, let the antagonist 
parties refrain from acrimonious sneers and uncharitable imputa- 
tions. Let not Divine and human knowledge be arrayed against 

each other; or reason and revelation be misrepresented as ene- 
mies, with an equal injury to both. The fair issue we are con- 
tented to abide ; and we abide it without an apprehension. We 
only say, let 1t not be precipitated. We only deprecate rash, and 
premature, and fatal admissions, before the stream of geology has 
worked itself clear, and while the inquiries of one w riter overthrow 
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the theories of his predecessor, to be overthrown in their turn by 
the further researches of a third. 

We quite allow, that geology has come as a fresh and unex- 
pected card into the hands of the infidel. But when we consider, 
that it is a comparatively new science—a science which has 
searcely past its stout and vigorous infancy :—when we reflect 
that of the eight thousand miles which constitute the diameter of 
the earth, man has pierced to the depth only of one or two:—that 
at the most, therefore, his incisions into its giant frame are but 
skin deep, and his knowledge of its vast anatomy comparatively 
less than if an empiric should scratch a human body with a pin, 
and, upon the strength of such a dissection, begin to fancy him- 
self a John Hunter or an Astley Cooper; it is evident, that as 
yet there are no sufficient data on which positive and dictatorial 
opinions can be built; and that the conclusions of geology far 
outrun its premises, whenever it is used as an instrument to 
overthrow or shatter the credibility of Revelation. ‘The whole 
structure of our globe must be stirred and turned inside out; its 
central abysses must be bared to view; and its very bowels must 
reveal secrets fatal to our faith, befere a wise man will suffer 
geological deductions to impair or disturb his belief in Chris- 
tianity. 

At the same time, we are also most ready to allow that Mr. 
Powell’s plan of denying that the Scriptural facts have any bear. 
ing upon the Scriptural doctrines, is the easiest and most expedi- 
tious of all conceivable methods—we will not say for solving all 
the intricacies of the problem, but for removing all present, and 
obviating all future difficulties. Unfortunately, however, to any 
such course there are these insuperable objections. It goes 
against the plain truth and reason of the matter: it weakens the 
evidences of our religion, and strips it of some of its most valua- 
ble peculiarities: and the creation and origin of man, as well as 
the whole scheme of God’s moral government, and the special 
interference of his Almighty Providence in the direction of human 
affairs it again envelopes in a thick mantle of impenetrable dark- 
ness. It simplifies Revelation by half doing it away. It sweeps 
off any embarrassments which may occur in the writings of Moses, 
not by merely allowing that his forms of danguage were of neces- 
sity adapted to rude and unscientific times, but by treating the sub- 
stantial veracity of the whole physical record as a thing of indif- 
ference. These we have asserted to be monstrous and heretical 
propositions. We adhere to the terms. In making the charge 
of heresy we use the term precisely in the sense which Dr. John- 
son assigus to it, aud in which it is sometimes peculiarly appli- 
cable to the exclusive and self-complacent lawgivers of a college 
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common-room, namely, “‘ as an opinion of private men different 


from that of the Catholic and Orthodox Church.” Upon this point, 


however, we shall touch but very slightly, because we feel that it 
might serious/y affect Mr. Powell, not as a geologist, not as a ma- 
thematician, not as a Savilian professor, but as a divine, and a minis- 
ter of the Church of England. Let us merely state, in two words, 
that Mr. Powell’s propositions are heretical; Ist, Because they 
contradict the express letter of the Scriptures; and @dly, Because 
they set at defiance all esteemed and authorized expounders of 
the Scriptures; whether councils or individuals, compilers of 
articles, or founders of sects. The New Testament, it is evident, 
every where supposes the exact, undeviating and uniform truth of 
the Old. Our Saviour read and explained and listened to it in 
the Temple: he referred to it, as containing testimonies of him- 
self, both before his death and after his resurrection; and we 
challenge the production of an instance in which there is a 
shadow of exception made, or distinction drawn, as to the perfect 
and invariable veracity of its subject-matter. If “ ald Scripture,” 
as we are told, “ is given by inspiration of God:” if St. Peter, 
nay, Jesus Christ himself, adverts to the Noachian deluge, not as 
a fiction, but as a recognised fact: if the great and all-gracious - 
scheme of Atonement for the sins of the whole world, is unintel- 
ligible, unless we presuppose the fall and corruption of the 
entire species in the person of one federal head, one common 
parent and representative; for, as St. Paul expresses it, “ as in 
Adam all died, even so in Christ must a// be made alive:” then 
it is needless, and assuredly it is most painful to proceed; but it 
does appear to us, that there is no continental neology, no Ger- 
man rationalism, we had almost said, no English Unitarianism, 
which contains anything wilder and more unscriptural than this 
theory printed and reprinted by Mr. Powell. 

We had marked out several quotations from Tomline, from the 
volume of Pitet, just translated into English; and from several 
other commentators upon the Articles of our Church, as well as 
upon the text of the Bible: but we are unwilling to press hard 
upon Mr. Powell with respect to the heterodoxy or rather heresy 
of his opinions. We would simply ask him to point out one 
single writer, reputed as orthodox, who has held the theory which 
he advocates; for, as far as we are acquainted with divines of 
weight and credit, we find, either that they never dream of enter- 
ing upon such a controversy, and never even suspect the exist- 
ence of such notions as those put forward by Mr. Powell ; or, if 
the suspicion of their existence does cross their minds, they repu- 
diate and abjure them with wonder at their extravagance, no less 
than expostulation against their perniciousness. Or, if Mr. 
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Powell would appeal from authority to reason, we would ask 
himself what kind of moral geology that must be, which has a 
primitive substratum of falsehood and folly with layers of truth, 
and inspiration, and righteousness, and Divine wisdom super- 
imposed? And are not all our ideas—we say not merely of 
Moses—but even of the Deity, confused and outraged, if we 
conceive the Jewish lawgiver, coming from an alleged com- 
munication with Jehovah to palm childish errors upon his country- 
men, just as Numa came from pretended interviews with the 
nymph Egeria, or Mahomet from his private conversations with 
the angel Gabriel? Surely, Mr. Powell must himself see that his 
theory strikes at the very root of all rational belief in a volume 
which lays claim to inspiration; and opens two doors, the one for 
the most latitudinarian hardihood in tampering with the letter 
and spirit of the Scriptures, the other for that blind and enthusi- 
astic faith, which either dreads or despises all close and logical 
investigation. If words have any meaning; if the oracles of the 
living God are not as false, as vague, as designedly ambiguous as 
the oracles of a Pythian priestess; if the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures is not a dream; if truth and falsehood are still as incompa- 
tible with each other as light and darkness, and cannot by any 
moral chemistry be fused or amalgamated together; Mr. Powell’s 
hypothesis can never be sustained. Moses must either have 
known his statements to be false, or not. In either case he is no 
longer entitled to credit. He is convicted either of ignorance or 
bad faith. In all points, his claims to Divine inspiration are de- 
molished; in some, even his claims to personal veracity. 

Mr. Powell’s propositions, then, do certainly seem to us here- 
tical, if they are tried by the test of Scripture, (and we know of 
no other test which is admissible in the ge whether by the 
letter of the Old Testament, or the sanction afforded to it in the 
New; and we moreover assert, that, upon all general principles, 
they are quite “ monstrous” in the unreasonableness of their logic. 
In dealing with this topic, we shall go as little as may be possible 
again over the old ground; but the two points are so indissolubly 
cemented, and rest upon so many common premises, that we fear 
some repetition will be unavoidable. 

Mi. Powell sometimes appears to have two objects in view; 
the one, to separate the Old from the New ‘Testament, or, at 
least, “ the letter of the Mosaic records,” from what he calls “ the 
simple reception of the Gospel doctrine in its unsophisticated 
purity ;” the other, to separate the physics of the Bible from its 

istory and its doctrines, or, at least, what he calls the “ incé- 
dental” parts of the inspired volume from the essential. 

Upon these points we are directly at issue with him, 
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As to the former, he says, 


‘* Let us only endeavour to view the matter divested of prepossession, 
and be disposed to regard it in the plain simplicity of the facts. We 
approach the New Testament with the desire of learning simply what 
was the religion inculcated by Jesus Christ and his Apostles. We ac- 
knowledge that volume to contain an authentic historical record of what 
they said and did. From this record the process of inquiry is simply 
that of collecting, as well as we can, what was the actual tenor of that 
system of religious truth which they promulgated. In doing this there 
is of course great discrimination required, in abstracting the truths which 
are universal, permanent and essential, from the various incidental par- 
ticulars with which they are largely combined, arising out of the pecu- 
liar circumstances of those to whom they were immediately addressed.” 


Powell's Rev. p. 21. 

What, then, is to become of the Old Testament? and is not 
this the regular German system of accommodation and rational- 
ism’ What fixedness is left to the Scriptures? or what unity! 
Where is their authoritative majesty? where their inflexible same- 
ness! where their changeless inviolability? What becomes of the 
old familiar expressions, ‘ Sure as the Bible,” ‘ True as Holy 
Writ?” Oh how false and empty is our boast! How can the | 
Bible have God for its author, and truth, without any mixture of 
error, for its subject-matter?) How shall the father teach his 
child? how shall the poor man derive any certainty of comfort? 
how shall any two minds form for themselves the same scheme of 
divinity, or extract the same sense, even from the same passages ! 
True it is, that by keeping the Old Testament attached to the 
New, we increase our difficulties; but then at the same time we add 
tenfold to our strength. ‘True it is that we have a larger circuit to 
defend; but then, if we cannot defend it, it is not so much can- 
dour which admonishes, as necessity which compels us, to acknow- 
ledge that the smaller position becomes also indefensible. It 
were vain to argue with a man who denies that there are indisso- 
luble ligaments which connect the two portions of God’s word, 
and a thousand fibres which run from one into the other. We 
will not advert to the innumerable multitude of texts from the 
Psalms, from the Prophets, from the historical writers of the Old 
‘Testament, which are introduced by the Apostles and Evangelists, 
farther than to say, that, if they are only tares among the wheat, 
they are at least tares which cannot be separated now, but both 
must grow on together until the harvest at the end of the world; 
for, in point of fact, the force of the demonstration does not lie in 
single texts or expressions, but in the whole tenor of the two de- 
partments making up one entire and systematic dispensation. By 
detaching one part of these from the other, we must render both 
incomprehensible and unmeaning: by lopping off one, we should 
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destroy both, and leave both to wither on the ground! Alas! if 
the two great members of the same body are to be cut asunder; 
both must die under the unholy operation. ‘Torn apart from the 
Old ‘Testament, the Christian revelation itself becomes an abor- 
tive aud mis-shapen prodigy, without unity, without plan, without 
congruity, without coherence—an end without a beginning—a 
consummation without a commencement—an effect without a 
cause. ‘The veracity of Jesus Christ presupposes the veracity of 
Moses and the Prophets. ‘The truth of the New Testament in- 
volves in it the truth of the Old, because the latter part of a sys- 
tem must take for granted the authority and sanctity of all that 
has gone before it. ‘The Christian stands pledged to all which 
he holds in common with the Jew, as the Mahometan stands 
pledged to all which he holds in common with both Jews and 
Christians; although there is no contradiction implied if they who 
embrace the former part of a scheme, refuse to admit the latter as 
its adjunct or appendix. Ultimately, therefore, there may be as 
much folly and as much crime; but, upon anecedent grounds, the 
Jew, who rejects the Gospel, is not guilty of the same monstrous 
inconsistency as the Christian, who pretends that he has nothing 
to do with Judaism. When a foundation is given, there is no 
necessary absurdity in saying that a wrong superstructure has 
been built upon it; but when men would detach the building 
from the foundation on which it is erected, they rush to the in- 
sane, and indeed almost inconceivable error, of supposing a super- 
structure which rests upon itself, | 

We, however, are reluctant to imagine that Mr. Powell can 
entertain the faintest. wish to separate the New Testament from 
the Old; yet it seems but too plain that he does desire to separate 
the physics of the Bible from the history, aud the history from the 
doctrines. Now we hold it, on the contrary, as a peculiar glory 
of the Bible, that it is not a mere exhibition of tenets which can- 
not be submitted to any actual test of truth or falsehood; for such 
things are, after all, matters of opinion or taste; but that its doc- 
trines are connected with a series of facts, which are for ever open 
to demonstration or disproof. We may feel an internal convic- 
tion, potent indeed, and uneradicable, that doctrines are excellent 
and perfect, or pernicious and abominable; but we can prove 
nothing but facts, or doctrines only by the intervention of facts. 
To insinuate, therefore, that the physical facts, which are the very 
framework of the doctrines, may be poetical amplifications, or 
traditionary fictions, or in any way contradictory to the truth, is to 
display the doctrines as not merely unproven, but disproven; is not 
merely to leave them without support, but to demolish them and 
lay them prostrate; because they must stand or fall, together 
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with the facts with which they are bound up. For are they not 
bound up? What line even can we draw? How can we even say 
where the physical facts end and the doctrinal points begin? Are 
we to allow the divine authority of the commandments, and to 
deny the thunders and the signs with which their promulgation 
was accompanied? Almost all history is a history of physical 
facts—almost all prophecy is a prophecy of physical facts; and if 
miracles are not physical facts, what are they? A very large part 
of the Bible is an account of the divine mtervention in producing 
physical occurrences—sometimes of the most stupendous and 
gigantic description—sometimes of a minute and almost familiar 
kind. Are we to believe what God is reported to have sad, and 
disbelieve what God is reported to have done? “ No,” says Mr. 
Powell, “ but you are to draw the distinction between what is 
essential and what is incidental.” Is itso? Then where stands 
the arbiter with the true balance in his hand to tell us which ts 
which? Essential and incidental! The distinction is at least idle 
—the terms are at least unfortunate! We deny that anything can 
be wnessential in the word of Inspiration. One great design of 
the Mosaic record is to represent the God of Gods as speaking 
to us by events, and to show how he has left his handwriting on the 
tablet of the globe. And if we refuse to recognize the voice of 
God in the wonders of the Old Testament, neither can we recog- 
nize it in the visible marvels of the material universe, and the 
atheist may step forward and take the world to himself. 

With what shadow of reason can we credit the divine inspira- 
tion of a book, if the narrative which it contains of the divine 
government and divine visitations in producing physical changes, 
is supposed to be fictitious? or, in general, what weight could 
we ever attach to a man’s sentiments, if we found, that in deliver- 
ing his testimony, he had falsified the facts? What should we 
think of such evidence, if he stood as a witness in a court of hu- 
man justice? What! is the journey of the Israelites through the 
wilderness a legendary tale? Is the pillar of fire and of cloud a 
fable ? Is the whole gracious array of providential interpositions, 
only a concerted imposture to give solemnity to the doctrines? 
What! we say again—Is the story of the deluge a chimera; and 
all that St. Peter founds upon it, with respect to the ultimate 
destruction of the world by fire, only another dream? Shall we 
turn to the withered shores of the Dead Sea, and smile with in- 
credulity at the hand of Almighty vengeance outstretched against 
Sodom and Gomorrah? Then has the fiery rain mot fallen? 
and were the plagues never heavy upon the land of Pharaoh, for 
the rebellious obstinacy of its king? And the holy lessons, the 
solemn warnings, the tremendous admonitions, which these occur- 
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rences were intended to convey to us, and to all men—are they 
nothing? or are they pious frauds? or ave they tales, calculated 
for the meridian of a nursery, which the Halls of science must 
repudiate as impossible. 

This point has been well put in Mr. Greswell’s learned and 
well-reasoned volume, to which we can only afford to refer our 
readers with this general commendation. As to Mr. Powell, 
and his plan of distinguishing the natural philosophy of the 
Scriptures from the history and the doctrines, we are content to 
try the question by a single passage, and inquire, for instance, 
how he could apply his theory to the four following verses from 
the book of Genesis ?— The Sun was risen upon the Earth, 
when Lot entered into Zoar. ‘Then the Lord rained upon So- 
dom and Gomorrah, brimstone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven: and he overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and 
all the inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew upon the 
ground. But his wife looked back from behind him, and she 
became a pillar of salt.”— Genesis, c. xix. v. 23—26, Or, what 
will Mr. Powell say to the account in the sixth chapter of Judges 
—as the dew came, or was forbidden to come, upon the fleece of 
Gideon? 

Our argument then is this: the facts of a sacred history, whe- 
ther physical or historical, cannot be separated from the doctrines 
without irreparable mischief to both. Our religion could never 
have gained, and could never maintain its ground, if its doctrines 
had no external evidence to support them. But of what external 
evidence is the case susceptible, but the evidence of sensible 
facts ? therefore, if the facts are demolished, what becomes of 
the doctrines? Why, if the facts sink, they must pull down the 
doctrines with them, into a bottomless abyss of perdition and 
disgrace. The childish and monstrous cosmogonies, the absurd 
and incredible histories which are inserted in those Persian and 
Indian writings which profess to be sacred, we turn, and with 
reason, into a decisive and irrefragable testimony against their 
pretensions. The physical and’ historical prodigies which the 
bold mendacity of Mohammed has mixed up with the Koran, we 
se in the same manner. We cannot then, in common fairness, 
refuse to submit the Bible to a test, by which we demonstrate 
the falsehood of rival creeds. If we do refuse, the infidel will 
know how to take advantage of our refusal. But our belief is, 
that the Bible may appeal with confidence to the test, which no 
other religion can endure. And one part may, and must appeal, 
as well as another. We cannot pick and choose in the Old 
Testament, more than we can separate our hope of immortality 
from the physical fact of our Saviour’s resurrection; or than we 
can afirm the crucifixion to be true, but the miraculous dark- 
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ness, and the accompanying convulsions of nature, to be mere 
accessary fictions, metaphorically introduced to heighten the awful 
interest. 

On the same principles of reasoning, the distinction between 
unessential ” and “ incidental” must fall to the ground ; or other- 
wise we must drop the claim to inspired wisdom, and take a 
much lower tone with respect to the contents of Scripture alto- 
gether. Yet more: these incidental points, be it remembered, 
form the very commencement of the sacred record, which, accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, is to start with a series of fictions. ‘Then 
let us take a parallel instance from the New Testament. In the 
gospel of St. Matthew there is the account of the miraculous con- 
ception of our Lord, attended by preternatural occurrences, of 
a description purely physical. Now, the account is either a true 
and authentic history, or it is an interpolation, or it is a forgery 
by the writer himself. The two former suppositions have no 
bearing upon our argument; but if we pretend that Matthew 
introduced the narration, by way of dignifying the after-events of 
our Saviour’s career ou earth, we do neither more nor less than 
destroy the credibility of the evangelist for ever. And with what 
colour of plausibility can we argue, that the reasoning, which is 
plainly incontrovertible as to the “New T estament, is inapplicable 
to the Old? 

But there follows another instance even more in point. The 
Magi, we are told, saw the star of our Redeemer in the East, 
and came to worship him. Here, there is no necessity for sup- 
posing that the star was an enormous and solid spbere, like one 
of the planets, or one of the majestic orbs, which are usually de- 
signated as the fixed stars, As we allow that the language of 
Scripture is popu/ar, and not technical and scientific language, 
it is quite sufficient to suppose it to have been a meteor, or some 
luminous appearance, having simply a degree of fixedness and 
consistency adequate for its intended purpose ; but if we admit 
the text to be genuine, and yet insinuate that there was zo star, 
no meteor, xo luminous appearance, no journey of the wise men 
to visit the infant Saviour, we either confuse all our ideas of 
common veracity, or we are compelled to disregard every suc- 
ceeding statement of an historian, for whom a claim to inspira- 
tion is brought forward, but who must appear to our minds — 
as either very foolish or very dishonest. We again say, that no 
line of distinction can be drawn between the different portions of 
the same Bible, or between the writers of the different portions ; 
and, instead of thus tampering with the Bible, it would be really 
better to say of all the statements in the Old Testament, in the 
widest sense, what St. Paul says, in a restricted sense, of a par- 
ticular account, ‘“‘ Which things are an allegory.” 
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Do we say, then, that the scriptural record is to prevent or 
divert a physical examination of the heavens and the earth; or, 
when it is made, to alter or modify its conclusions, in any manner 
inconsistent with the laws of just reason, or the constitution of 
the human understanding ? No: but we do affirm, that where 
a previous history exists, laying claim to inspiration, it is only 
rational to take that history along with us in our excursions; and 
not merely to test the previous account by the actual appear- 
ances; but also to compare the actual existences with the pre- 
vious account, to see how far they can be blended and har- 
monized. Do we suppose that it is a primary object with Reve- 
lation to teach physical science? We are guilty of no such in- 
fatuation; and gladly as we would pay the humble tribute to the 
wonders of physical discovery, we would not degrade Revelation 
to so unworthy an employment? Do we suppose. that the don- 
guage of Scripture is technical and precise, in its relation to 
matters of science? No: We have already allowed that the 
language must be translated and accommodated by a more mo- 
dern vocabulary, before there can be a literal correspondence 
with scientific truth. But is this to be an objection? Why, if the 
sacred writers had employed a technical and scientific idiom, they 
would have been utterly unintelligible to all whom they immediatel 
addressed. And is it to be a valid objection against the Bible, 
that it uses the same forms of speech, which are still the popular 
language of the present day? Do we utter falsehoods, because 
we still speak of sun-set and sun-rise, when, in strict accuracy, the 
sun neither rises not sets ; or when we talk of a breeze springing 
up from the sea, towards the evening; although the expression 
may be very deficient in philosophical exactness? At one time, 
indeed, it was hoped by the infidel, and even feared by the be- 
liever, that the modern and the true system of astronomy would 
inflict a vital wound upon the cause of revealed religion, And 
yet, what has it done? We now find that the differences between 
the Mosaic account and the Newtonian theory are verbal, or 
little more than verbal. In the same way, Sey ry and 
zoological researches were to be fatal to the Bible. But what 
has been the result?—The zoological objections have been demo- 
lished, even by infidel physiologists, that the various tribes of 
mankind could not have come from a single pair; or that the se- 
veral races of animals could not have been collected into the ark, 
or transplanted by separate migrations from the mountain of Asia, 
on which it rested, to the different regions of the earth. It may 
well happen that in some cases we may not as yet see the way 
quite clear before us; but what then? Is it not far more rational 
to believe, that this misfortune is owing to the state of science, 
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which is evidently defective, because it undergoes perpetual 
transitions, than to the axioms of religion, which are not alter- 
able by man, nor progressive in the same sense as human science! 
We quite allow, that as religion links itself with all the sciences, 
so all the sciences are essential to the broadest demonstration of 
religion: but, if we cannot yet walk in the full daylight of that 
proof, there is still the rational assurance, that to suppose 
ourselves now capable of extricating from all embarrassment 
subjects so vast and complicated as to include the whole compass 
of physical and metaphysical knowledge, would, in fact, be to 
suppose ourselves capable of stepping beyond the limits which 
contine the human mind; and also to suppose that science has 
already arrived at that maturity and zemth of its splendour, to 
which it is only advancing by slow and painful, by gradual and 
toilsome steps. In the meantime, we no more anticipate destruc- 
tion, or real danger to our faith, from what geology may effect— 
that new chronometer, which is to ascertain the age and changes 
of the globe—than from what astronomical and physiological re- 
searches have already effected. Our chief and only peril is from 
admissions at once latitudinarian and dogmatic; from proposi- 
tions, false in their logic and fatal in their theology : and sure we 
are, that they who can now speak of physical questions, as if 
they were already decided against the authority of the Pentateuch, 
are either insidious or mad ; either enemies, who wear a mask of 
friendship, or adherents, who know not the adamantine strength 
of their own cause. 

In a word, if God be infallible, if God be faithful, a religion 
which proceeds from God must be of uniform and perfect and 
consistent excellence; and of this at least we may be certain, that 
if we fling off from us one portion of his word, God will for our 
punishment deprive us of the blessed influences and consolations 
of the other, If we abandon the Old Testament, we shall be 
unable to maintain the New: we shall suffer our enemies to 
obtain possession of our strongest holds; and then, when our 
position is turned, and the sinews of our strength are cut away, 
and our artillery is spiked or pointed against ourselves, then we 
shall have to enter the contest disheartened, disabled, defenceless, 
and disarmed. We may allow, that some prophecies have had a 
kind of typical fulfilment, as where the name Emmanuel was 
realized in the name Jesus, or Elias came again in the person of 
John the Baptist; but we cannot understand a figurative expla- 
nation of facts in natural history or philosophy. We must be- 
ware of confounding the very dissimilar propositions, that the 
main object of the Bible is not to teach physics, or that it teaches 
Julse physics: that it is not, properly and primarily, a revelation 
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of science, or that it does reveal a system of science which is 
contradictory to truth. For, most assuredly, the paralogisms of 
divines will be exposed to the keen eye of the sceptic, and peals 
of the loudest laughter will ring through the conclaves of infidelity, 
if Christians should agree in proclaiming, that their religion con- 
tains a series of facts, and a scheme of doctrines: that they allow 
the facts to be false, but that they maintain the doctrines to be 
true and divinely mspired. 

We must, however, stop. We have already devoted to the 
refutation of Mr. Powell’s heterodoxy a much larger number of 
our pages than his notions intrinsically deserve. But he is one 
of a school, and he fills—and, on the score of his general attain- 
ments, deservedly fills—a professor’s chair in the University of 
Oxford, ‘These collateral circumstances could not but be taken 
into the account; and thus the short and cursory notice which we 
intended, when we began to write, has swollen into a review of 
rather bulky dimensions. 

We have shown the theory set forth by Mr. Powell, and the 
tone in which he speaks of the adverse section of geologists, We 
cannot but suspect that he is half disposed in his heart to deal 
with Dr. Buckland and his school in the same terms of contemp- 
tuous censure. From the whole tenor of the extracts it appears 
manifest that Mr. Powell conceives the result of geological 
researches to be directly at variance with the Mosaic account 
of the Creation. He offers, it is true, a consolation, which is 
but cold comfort to our mind :—namely, that the discrepancy is 
of no consequence in the world, although it happens to put the 
Scriptures intirely in the wrong. But what counter theory, it 
may be asked, have we to propose instead of this system of the 
Savilian professor? We have none whatever. We do not think 
that the time is yet arrived for making systems in geology. ‘The 
habit of making them, on either side, is the very thing which we 
deprecate; and we are thankful to Providence that the Bible is 
no more responsible for the mistakes of its injudicious friends, 
than its veracity must stand or fall at the bidding of philosophers, 
or according to the dictates of any system-monger under the sun. 
We have even doubts whether implicit faith ought to be placed 
upon any geological conclusion, drawn merely from an examina~ 
tion of present appearances, or the history of the past; for when 
men reason backwards, a hundred plausibilities may be often 
found to make their peculiar hypothesis square with existing or 
recorded phenomena ; and therefore, nothing, we think, will be 
satisfactorily beyond the reach of cavil, until geologists shall an- 
nounce beforehand what changes will take place upon the 
globe, and the changes shall take place in strict accordance with 
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their announcement, just as we irresistibly attach credence to the 
reality of astronomical knowledge, from the calculation of eclipses, 
or as the identity of Biela’s comet is proved by its recurrence at 
the time predicted. In the meantime, we shall be content to 
believe, that, as the mighty volume of nature is unrolled and 
unfolded more and more, so it will develope more and more the 
divinity of our religion, and the inspiration of our sacred writings, 
Our present business, moreover, has been to institute an exa- 
mination of Mr. Powell’s opinions, not as they may or may not 
be unscientific, but as they may or may not be heterodox.* 

In conclusion, indeed, we would just say three words of mere 
personal explanation. Mr. Powell has fallen into two mistakes, 
upon which he must allow us to set him right. ‘The one is, that 
he misapprehends the nature of the charge which may be brought 
against him. We do not complain that the Mosaic record should 
be submitted to the test of actual phenomena, but that Mr, 
Powell prejudges the question, and dogmatizes upon its results, 
We do not complain of him for what he may effect in the field of 
geology, but for what he asserts in that province of inquiry which 
cannot be extended beyond the limits of the Bible. We do not 
complain of him for pursuing his investigations in the physical 
science, but for stating absurd propositions in the science of di- 
vinity. We do not object to his cosmological researches, but we 
enter our decided protest against his theological crudities. For, 
cavil as he may, the question in which he is concerned 1s a theo- 
logical and not a geological question. It turns upon the contents 
of the Word of God, and the Word of God is to be explained by 
itself, and not tortured or falsified to suit extraneous speculations. 

After this statement, the other error of Mr. Powell will fall 
to pieces of itself. He is fond of drawing a parallel, either 
express or implied, between the case of the Florentine philo- 
sopher, as he was persecuted by the Roman ecclesiastics in the 
sixteenth century, and the self-styled philosophers, who are sup- 
posed to be persecuted in the nineteenth, through the bigoted 
ignorance of the orthodox clergy. With all deference, be it 
said, that nothing in this world can be more absurd. The 
comparison is really not so much to the purpose as honest 
Fluellen’s between Macedon and Monmouth, or Harry and 
Alexander the Great. We accuse not the British Association 
of any conspiracy against the religion of Christendom; or, if 
we suspected them of so insane a design, we should look with 

* We are, therefore, careful to separate our remarks in this Article upon Mr. Powell 
from our observations in another upon the geological labours of Mr. Lyell. The two 
questions are entirely distinct. The observations upon Mr. Lyell’s geology may be 


erroneous, and yet the strictares upon Mr. Powell's divinity may be currect, or “ vice 


versd.” All we mean to say is, that both matters stand on their own ground, and have 
no necessary Connexion. 
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a smile of pity upon its hopelessness of success. The members 
may meet when and where they will: they may make experi- 
ments, or they may make speeches: they may read philosophical 
papers before dinner, or bandy compliments over their wine: 
they may scale the heights of science, or content themselves with the 
inferior glory of inventing another Phenakisticope ; but we shall 
believe the ultimate interests of the gospel to be equally safe. 
For the rest, Mr. Powell may be assured he is in no peril, 
The cry of “ science persecuted,” is at least as preposterous as 
the cry of “ Religion in danger!” We see no signs of a per- 
secuting temper in the church: no disposition to convert phi- 
losophers into martyrs: and even if such a disposition existed, 
we hardly think that Mr. Baden Powell is the first victim whom 
ecclesiastical indignation or terror would select. If he is roasted 
at all, he will only have to endure the very metaphorical roasting 
of paper in some literary publication. As far as we divine, the 
majority of Churchmen are not inclined to be protestant inqui- 
sitors, more than Mr. Powell happens to be another Galileo. 
We could have wished to have given a detailed account of 
his last publication, and to have shown by the citation of par- 
ticular passages, the talent and information which it displays. ‘The 
book is well worthy of criticism, and Mr. Powell may be as- 
sured, that, except in a case where an imperative sense of duty 
interferes, we have any thing rather than a desire to speak harshly 
of himself or his productions. But our space is confined ; and, 
moreover, our object has not been to discuss questions of phy- 
sical science; and simply to exhibit the tendency of certain 
speculations, bearing partly indeed upon science, but much more 
upon religion. Mr. Powell, too, is quite as sensible as we can 
be, that his book, notwithstanding the many evidences of ability 
and acquirements which it unquestionably contains, and the 
occasional vigour of the style, is not exactly what it ought to be. 
One fault of it is—as the matter appears to us—that it is not in 
reality a condensed, and comprehensive, and systematic history of 
natural philosophy, but is too much broken up into personal 
biographies or notices of scientific men. However, its chief 
and manifest defect, as Mr. Powell very candidly allows,is that it is 
out of all drawing, that there is no harmony in its parts, and that 
some of its members are considerably too big for the rest, ‘The 
fore-quarters and the hind-quarters do not match. It is in fact 
a mis-shapen thing, and like King Richard, 
“ T, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 

Detorm’d, unfinish'd, sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up,” 
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Only for “ dissembling nature,” read “‘ Dr. Lardner.” Mr. Powell, 
we think, would have done far better, if he had written on his owa 
account; it is his misfortune that he has been compelled to cut 


and squeeze his ideas into the Procrustean bed of one of the 
volumes in the Cabinet Cyclopzdia. : 


Art. [X.—1. Rapport sur [ Etat de U Instruction Publique dans 
uelque Pays del Allemagne, et particuliérement en Prusse. Par 
M. . Cousin, Conseiller d’Etat, Professeur de Philosophie, 
Membre de I'Institut et du Conseil Royal de I’Instruction 
Publique. Paris, 1833. 


2. Etat de Instruction Primaire. Par M, V. Cousin, Supplé- 


ment a Rapport sur I’Instruction Publique, en Prusse, Paris, 
1833. 


8. England and the English, By E. L. Bulwer, Esq., M. P. 


4. Annual Report of the National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church, throughout England and Wales, for 1832 and 1838. 
London: J. G. and F. Rivington, ; 

5. Report of the British and Foreign School Society to the Gene- 
ral Meeting, May 10, 1830, with an Appendix, London: 
Longman & Co, 

6, Annual Report of the Sunday School Union. 


7. A Sermon. By the Rev. John James Taylor. 


8. Works oF the Promotion of Sunday Schools. By the Rev. 
J. C. Wigram, the Rev. J. Medley, and the Rey. J. Hull. 
London: Parker. 


9. The Teacher: or Moral Influences employed in the Instruction 
of the Young. Intended chiefly to assist li Teachers in or- 
anizing and conducting their Schools. By Jacob Abbott, 
Principal of Mount Vernon School. Revised by the Rev. 
harles Mayo, LL. D. Late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. London: Seeleys. 1834. 


We are not offering National Education as a new subject to our 
readers, and indeed the vastness of its importance may well com- 
pensate for the want of novelty: but we offer it as a subject 
which presents itself in a new shape. The question is no longer 
whether the poopie shall be educated, but how the people shall 
be educated: what instrumentality shall be used; and what quan- 
tity, and kind, of information shall be provided. The former 
question, we may thank Providence, is set at rest; and assuredly 
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we have no disposition to disturb it from its repose. The enemies 
of National Education, whereyer they exist, may entertain their 
sentiments in secret, or mutter them to a few congenial spirits 
with whom “the winter of discontent” will neyer soften inte 
spring; but refuted aud exploded objections they will not openly 
avow, in the conviction that their murmurs would be immediately 
drowned in the loud yoice of universal acclamation. On thig 
topic, then, we shall not add a word; merely desiring it to be 
borne in mind throughout the whole of our remarks, that we con- 
sider a sound education of the country going hand in hand with 
the religion of the country, to be the great lever of human ame- 
lioration, the one main thing, without which all other improves 
ments will be uncertain and almost worthless. If we knew any 
stronger and more emphatic terms to express our sense of the 
value and necessity of national education, those terms we should 
use. 

The other branch of the inquiry—which regards the mode and 
extent of National Education—we approach with the honest 
anxiety of men who feel that they are approaching a subject 
which virtually affects the temporal welfare of the community 
and the spiritual interests of its individual members. We would 
consider it, we would treat it as something too high and sacred to 
be made a party question; something which belongs to a pure 
and elevated region, far above the storms and yapours of politi- 
cal or polemical bitterness. We would treat it as a matter as yet 
unsettled; amatter on which wise and good men have differed, and 
may differ with the most entire singleness of purpose, and the 
most conscientious desire of eliciting and promulgating truth. 
But not the less we shall express the conclusions, at which we 
have arrived, with an unflinching and uncompromising determina- 
tion; and do our best to expose a variety of errors, which must 
be perilous in a direct proportion to the momentous nature of the 
investigation, 

For the new shape, in which the question of popular education, 
like almost every other, presents itself, many obvious reasons may — 
be assigned. For various concurrent circumstances have taken 
place within a very few years, of which itis the inevitable tendency 
and effect, that all matters of public interest must now be subjected 
to a wider and more searching scrutiny than heretofore, and un- 
dergo a thorough examination, not so much of their details as of 
their principles. The very progress of society itself, speeding on 
as it does with a rapid and eyer increasing velocity, 1s one palpas 
ble and mighty cause. in 

We would begin by stating very frankly in what points we 
agree with the advocates of 57 eaten and in what points 
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we differ from them. We believe, then, quite as cordially and 
earnestly, as they can believe, that the elements of a good, sound, 
comprehensive education, ought to be placed within the reach of 
every poor child in the empire, male or female: and that their 
parents, or other natural protectors, ought to be induced, 
by all legitimate means, to secure for their children the vast 
advantages of such an education, thus placed within their 
reach. We also think that the provision, however wide, should, 
as much as possible, be a sure and permanent provision; subject 
as little as possible to fluctuations and mischances. So far our 
hearty concurrence goes along with their speculations. But they 
proceed to affirm that such an education, as has been proposed, 
cannot be afforded permanently and certainly without the inter- 
vention of the state, and can be afforded with the intervention of 
the state. To both these propositions the affirmative as well as 
the negative, and the negative as well as the affirmative, we be 
leave to demur. We affirm, on the contrary, that under the cir- 
cumstances of this country, the interference of the state will 
derange the efforts of individuals, and yet cannot do so much as 
individuals may effect, and are effecting. Upon these points we 
join issue: and although no certainty can be attained, because. 
future contingencies are involved, we trust to be able to show 
that the probabilities are decidedly in our favour. 

With the disadvantages under which we labour in espousing 
this side of the question, we are not unacquainted; nor with the 
imputations of bigotry and narrow-mindedness to which we shall 
be infallibly exposed. But these things will not disturb our re- 
pose; and our opinion, long entertained, and at least carefully con- 
sidered, has now hardened into a rock, which, we really apprehend, 
our opponents can neither blow up with the gunpowder of their 
invectives, nor melt with the vinegar of their spleen. At the same 
time, the principle of education by the state is, we know, the 
fashionable principle. It carries about with it the appearance of 
a fine, liberal, philosophical, cosmopolitan spirit. its advocacy 
seems an indication that a man has travelled, that he has enlarged 
and emancipated his mind by a contemplation of foreign countries 
and foreign systems, and not remained shut up in his insular pre- 
judices, like a snail in its shell. 

This line too is taken by the larger and more noisy portion of - 
the public and periodical press. A society, established under the 
most powerful patronage, adopts it in all its publications; and 
when a man returns from the continent, his “ tour” or “ journal” 
is bardly complete without an eulogium upon Prussian education. 
Hence not merely Dissenters and Infidels and Doctrinaires, who 
have their own objects to promote, demand a state education for 
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the people; but the busy parrots of society think it indispensable 
to speak in the same key. : 
But it may be said, why should these circumstances be men- 
tioned, since they cannot affect the merits of the case? No; they 
cannot affect the merits of a case, but they can very much affect 
its results. We state these circumstances, because we know their 
potency. We know how seductive they are to the youth of a 
country; and with how magnetic an influence they draw over that 
large class of persons, who never by any accident form an indivi- 
dual and unborrowed opinion. We could point to recent ques- 
tions of the highest import, which have been determined in a 
similar way, by considerations quite foreign to their real merits; 
simply because an unthinking outcry, swollen by many who were 
profoundly indifferent to the matter at issue, has been at length 
treated as the universal wish and sentiment of the nation. We 
therefore call upon that part of the community which is unwilling 
that the education of the empire should be re-cast in a new mould, 
not to be inert and passive, not to suffer their enemies, as the 
have too often suffered them, to have all the ¢ta/k and all the press 
to themselves; and we entreat of every reflecting and inquiring 
and Christian patriot, to weigh both sides well, before his personal 
verdict is irrevocably delivered. 
Upon this, as upon every other question, our wish is to take 
the plainest, the most open, and the most straight-forward course 
which can possibly be adopted. We are equally anxious not to 
disguise our own sentiments, and not to misrepresent the senti- 
ments of our opponents. We wish our statements to be narrowly 
and critically examined ; because we profess that, after a long and 
diligent search, they are written with a decided bias to a particular 
line of conduct; but we trust that we may be found staunch ad- 
vocates of one side, without being unjust to the other. We de- 
clare at the outset that we have arrived at a conviction, not merely 
that the plans of state education hitherto proposed will not be 
found expedient or practicable in this country; but that xo plan of 
state education can be now adapted to it without more danger than 
the experiment is worth. And we hope to bring others over to 
this conclusion :—I1st. By some preliminary and general conside- 
rations; 2ndly. By an examination of the evidence brought for- 
ward by the advocates of education by the state; 3rdly. By the 
adduction of counter-evidence on our own side of the oes | 
The whole question as to the legitimate province of the state, 
the real extent of its jurisdiction, and the proper sphere of its 
intervention, is still exhibited in a state singularly cloudy and con- 
fused. Some would have a legislative provision of religion for 
the country, but not a legislative provision for the subsistence of 
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its poor; others, on the contrary, would support Poor Laws and 
put down Church Establishments: some think the religion of a 
land and not its education ought to be left to individual energies ; 
some, again, its education and not its religion. Surely it is safest 
to conclude, amidst all these conflicting opinions, that the several 
problems cannot be solved generally per se, but must be taken 
m relation to the moral and physical attitude of each separate 
people, and considered as particular and variable applications of 
some wider and more comprehensive principles in social scietice. 

At least, if Mr. Macaulay could inform his constituents at Leeds, 
that “ the question of a Church Establishment was not one which 
admitted of a general solution,” we may say, in return, that no 
general solution can be given to the problem of education by the 
state. What are the wants, what the habits, what the social and 
intellectual condition of the country; how the imtended rectpients 
of the state-education are likely to think and act; how the pro- 
posed scheme will affect existing interests and existing Institutions ; 
whether it is likely to be better or worse than some system in 
actual operation, which it must interrupt or displace; whether, in 
fact, the soil requires and will bear the species of culture which. 
is recommended, or will produce a superior harvest if the former 
tillage is continued; all these are preliminary or concomitant 
questions, which cannot be safely disregarded. 

While, therefore, we find it true, on the broadest scale, that 
one great source of human error and human ignorance is that 
human labour and ingenuity are worse than wasted upon indeter- 
minable problems, and that many questions cannot be satisfac- 
torily answered, because they are improperly proposed, these 
observations have a more especial truth with reference to the 
great subject immediately before us. ‘The expediency or inex- 
pediency of state education can not be ascertained, if the inquiry 
be framed in an universal shape. ‘To ask whether education by 
the state is good or bad, is almost as absurd as to ask whether 
phlebotomy is good or bad; or whether it be a good thing or a 
bad thing to grow corn or to grow timber; without paying any 
definite consideration to the constitution, or localities, or tempo- 
of the particular case. 

e shall not then be betrayed into the puenle pedantry of 
examining in the abstract whether legislative interference is pre- 
ferable, in the matter of popular education, to the exertions of 
socieuies and individuals; but whether such a plan of state educa- 
tion as is now likely to be introduced into this country, will, in 
the present aspect and position of the country, be a blessing ora 
bane, an improvement or an injury. It becomes, therefore, abso- 
lutely indispensable to inquire under what forms, and by what 
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persons, and with what views, the project is now urged forward, 
and also to trace, in a few lines, the past history of the question; 
that we may estimate its comparative as well as positive appearance, 
and mark the differences of tone and feeling which have been gra- 
dually assumed. 

The whole history of the subject is most interesting; but we 
can do no more at present than trace it back in our own country 
from the beginning of the present century. In 1802, 1809, 
the system of mutual instruction having’ been lately introduced, a 
controversy was raging between the respective merits of Bell and 
Lancaster. As yet, however, the question of a state education 
does not appear to have been seriously raised. In 1805 Dr. Bell 
proposed the scheme of a school on the Madras model, and su 
gested “ the expediency of forming a Board of Education.” The 
suggestion, however, met at that time with no particular encourage- 
ment, nor do any steps appear to have been taken. ‘The watch- 
word of the opposite party then was—“ If the thing is done at all 
— if the education of the poor goes on—we are content.” (Ed. Rev. 
Oct. 1811.) Moreover, there were established the two rival socie- 
ties—* the National Society for the Education of the Poor, and 
the British and Foreign School Society”—associations naturally 
arising out of the agitation of the subject, the ferment of mens’ 
minds, and the general progress of intelligence and philanthropy in 
the empire. In the years 1816, 1818, was sitting the celebrated 
Committee on the State of Education among the Lower Orders, 
which was originally —_—— through the efforts of the present 
Lord Chancellor, then Mr. Henry Brougham. In the process of 
that Committee’s inquiries, we find, by looking through the evi- 
dence, that the utility of legislative interference in the business of 
popular instruction, was a point occasionally considered; and 
some strong declarations in its favour were elicited from the Rev. 
Daniel Wilson, now Bishop of Calcutta, and some other wit- 
nesses. But the whole character of that testimony assures us, 
that the interference then contemplated was a state education as 
the friend, and not the supplanter of the state religion; was a plan 
which would put the state school by the side of the state wm 
and on the footing of the same principles: not one which shou 
lead forward the new scheme as the invader and the usurper of 
the power and the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical establishment. 
We insert the reverend gentleman’s owa words, from p. 294 of 
the Minutes of Evidence. 


“T think it of high importance to inspire the great mass of your 
population, already members of the Church of England, with a fixed and 
enlightened regard to their own religious establishment; and I consider 
further, the particular principles of religion upon which our church is 
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founded, to be so essential to that religion, that | regard the National 


system, when it can be obtained, as having incomparably the advantage 
over the British and Foreign system.” 


Again, when proposals were hinted for merging the two socie- 
ties in some middle and central system, unde the superintendence 


of the legislature, we find it well objected in a pamphlet of the 
day— ‘ 


“‘ Both these societies are accomplishing their purposes quite as rapidly 
as their best friends can desire. As rivals and competitors, I am per- 
suaded they are mutually serviceable to each other; they are at once 
checks against abuse, and springs for mutual activity; but if they could 
be amalgamated, they would both perish, and then a sickly bermaphro- 
dite would be formed, which would prove sterile and barren for all pur- 
poses of public utility.”* 

The following remarks also, from the Third Report of the 
Committee, are deserving of close attention, and in their contrast 
to the temper since exhibited, and the strictures since hazarded, 
may excite at once a sigh and a smile. The latter part of the 
extract, which may seem at the first glance to militate against the 


general drift of our argument, shews the felt perplexities which 
embarrass the subject. 


“Since the inquiries of your Committee have been extended to the 
whole island, they have had reason to conclude that the means of edu- 
cating the poor are steadily increasing in all considerable towns, as well as 
in the metropolis. A circular letter has been addressed to all the clergy 
in England, Scotland and Wales, requiring answers to queries, of which 
a copy will be found in the appendix. /¢ ts wnpossible to bestow too 
much commendation upon the alacrity shown by those reverend persons in 
complying with this requisition ; aud the honest zeal which they displayed to 
promote the great object of UNIVERSAL EDUCATION ts truly worthy of the 
pastors of the people, and the teachers of that gospel which was preached to 
the poor. 

“* Wherever the efforts of indrciduals can support the requisite number of 
schools, wt would be unnecessary and injurious to interpose any parliamentary 
interference. 

** In the numerous districts where no aid from private exertions can 
be expected, and where the poor are manifestly without adequate means 
of instruction, your Committee are persuaded that nothing can supply 
the deficiency but the adoption, under certain material modifications, of 
the Parish School system, so usefully established in the northern part of 
the island ever since the latter part of the seventeenth century, and upon 
which many important details will be found in the appendix. 

** Your Committee forbear to inquire minutely in what manner this 
system ought to be connected with the Church Establishment. That such 


a connection ought to be formed appears manifest ; it is dictated by a re- 


* Plain Thoughts on Mr. Brougham’s Education Bill. By a Plain Englishman. 
1821. 
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gard to the prosperity and stability of both systems ; and in Scotland the 
two are mutually connected together, But a difficulty arises in England 


which is not to be found there. The great body of the dissenters from 


the Scottish Church differ little, if at all, in doctrine from the Establish- 
ment; they are separated only by certain opinions of a political rather 
than a religious nature, respecting the right of patronage, and by some 
shades of distinction as to church discipline; so that they may con- 
scientiously send their children to parish schools connected with the 
Establishment, and teaching its catechism. In England the case is 
widely different, and it appears to your Committee essentially necessary 
that this circumstance be carefully considered in the devising arrange- 
ments of the system. ‘To place the choice of the schoolmaster in the 
parish vestry, subject to the approbation of the parson and the visitation 
of the diocesan; but to provide that the children of sectarians shall not 
be compelled to learn any catechism, or attend any church, other than 
those of their parents, seems to your Committee the safest path by which 
the legislature can hope to obtain the desirable objects of security to the 
Establishment on the one hand, and justice to the Dissenters on the 
other.” 

The most remarkable thing, however, connected with the pro- 
ceedings of this Committee was, ‘* the lame and impotent conclu- 
sion” of the whole inquiry. Mr. Brougham proposed a compre- 
hensive plan of National Education; and “ Mr. Brougham’s 
Education Bill was lost, because the Dissenters considered it too 
favourable to the Established Church.” Such a blow coming 
from such a quarter was decisive, for matters were not yet ripe for 
the introduction, or even the deliberate mention, of a state edu- 
cation on the principles of dissent. And nearly in this state did 
things remain until the passing of the Reform Bill. Then, how- 
ever, a fresh page was opened, and a change came over the spirit 
of the people. The dawn of a new day—whether it is about to 
be bright or stormy—opened upon the question, which had slept 
for some years in abeyance, because the high church party 
deemed it more advisable to continue their private efforts than to 
push a plan of state education in conformity with the principles 
of the Establishment; and the seceders felt how hopeless was the 
attempt to push it upon the principles which now seem mounting 
into the ascendant. Another tone was taken, and one influential 
organ of the liberal party has thus delivered its oracles. | 


“ After, and as a consequence, of Reform, the education of the 
people, as an affair of public concern, is, we think, determined. As the 
state can now only be administered for the benefit of all, education, as 
the essential condition of the social and individual well-being of the 

ple, cannot fail of commanding the immediate attention of the legis- 
ature.”’ Before, of course, “ what could be expected of a parliament, 
which, as it did not represent the general interests, was naturally hostile 
to the general intelligence of the people? What could be expected from 
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a church which dreaded, in the diffusion of knowledge, a reform of its own 
profitable abuses" !—Ed. Rev. No. 116. 
Again— 


“ The principal master should profess the faith of the majority; the 
subordinate master that of the minority.” 


A note is then subjoined. 


“ This liberality is general throughout Germany, and if we are ever 
to enjoy the blessings of a national education in the united kingdom, 
the same principle must be universally applied. An established church 
becomes a nuisance when (AS HITHERTO IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND) it in- 
terposes an obstacle to the universal diffusion of religion and intelligence.” 


Argal, as the grave-digger says, “ the Established Church in 
England and Ireland has hitherto been a nuisance.” 

Another publication, advocating the same views, declares— 

* A central board, free from all religious bias, ought, in our opinion, to 
be the fulcrum on which the entire system of education should ulti- 
mately rest." — For. Quart. Rev. vol. xii, p. 295. 


In a similar strain ‘‘ The Penny Magazine,” “ The Companion 
to the Newspaper,” “ The Quarterly i ournal of Education,” and 
other works under the same influence, open their artillery 
together, with, as it should appear, the spleen-exciting exception 
of the ‘‘ Companion to the Almanac.” Nor can the spirit in 
which the question has been, and is likely to be, discussed in the 
House of Commons be misunderstood, more than the general 
tenets of the speakers and writers who are most active in the busi- 
ness. Messrs. Roebuck, Grote, Bowring, and the whole tribe of 
Benthamites, are the chief personages who stand out in the eye of 
the country as the champions and heralds of education by the 
state. With what attendant hopes, and for what collateral pur- 
poses, they press it, we have little need to say, for they take very 
little pains to disguise; and we know that they would rather be 
inclined to resent as an insult, than accept as a compliment, any 
supposition on our part that they would be favourable to so 
effete, so barbarous, and so unphilosophical a system, as “ Church 
of Englandism.” 

Thus the features of the case are entirely altered. We neither 
affirm nor enquire whether they are altered for the better or for. 
the worse, for our statement hitherto is historical and not critical: 
we merely deduce, as a corollary from the foregoing sketch, this 
alternative proposition: that either State Education cannot now 
be introduced at all into this country; or, if it be introduced, 
can only be introduced upon the principle, that all sects and de- 
nominations shall be placed upon the same footing ; that only the 
generalities of Religion shall be admitted into the course of 
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instruction; and that no peculiar doctrines or articles shall be 
taught, belonging to a dominant or Established Church. The 
man, who can imagine for an instant, that the Dissenters would 
now be contented with the terms which could not satisfy them 
before; that the treaty, which was broken off in 1819, could now 
be resumed on conditions which would secure a paramount as- 
cendency to the Ecclesiastical Institutions which are connected 
with the state; and that the pretensions and démands of the non- 
conformists will not rise with the excitement of their expectations, 
must be utterly blind and deaf to the sights and sounds around 
him, aud altogether impenetrable to any arguments which we 
could use. The hide of a rhinoceros, or the seven-fold shield of 
Ajax, son of Telamon, must be as muslin to the case of obsti- 
nacy or ignorance in which his mind is sheathed. 

This slight retrospect, then, must be sufficient to shew in how 
serious, and we cannot but add, in how portentous a shape the 
scheme of State Education is now forced before us; and under 
auspices, how alarming to the friends of existing establishments, 
itis sure to be introduced. State education appears as the adopted 
and favourite child of that same movement party, the members 
of which are wedded and pledged to the prosecution of sundry 
other schemes, which, if carried into olhect, would not leave 
one stone upon another in the time-honoured and time-hallowed 
edifice of our English institutions. Nay, we deliberately assert, 
that the project of Education by the State is necessarily mixed 
up with those other schemes, and that it forms an integral and 
essential part of one general design for bringing on a kind of 
philosophical revolution, based, as its abettors maintain, on sound 
abstract principles of political science. How really narrow, and 
shallow, and short-sighted are the views of this party, in spite of 
the proud claim which they prefer to depth and comprehensive- 
ness, we may attempt to prove on some future occasion: here it 
is enough to hint that the question of State Education, as it now 
practically presents itself in England, cannot be taken into grave 
and statesmanlike consideration, even scarcely ever be understood, 
without looking to them for a moinent with a brief and rapid, 
but steady and earnest glance. Nor is it too much to affirm 
that when they are steadily considered, the excellent and enligh- 
tened men, who, only two or three years ago, might have felt a 
general bias towards the intervention of the state in the details of 
popular instruction, may now, without the slightest inconsistency, 
deprecate such an intervetition as it must inevitably be. 

Another object which we have sought to accomplish by this 
retrospective sketch, is to simplify the subject, and clear away 
some of the difficulties by which it is environed. At first, every 
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thing about it seems a mere bundle of the strangest anomalies.-— 
They who are loudest in favour of the voluntary principle in 
Religion most violently deny the voluntary principle in education; 
and they who oppose the State Education, are sedulous to main- 
tain a State Church. But the contradiction vanishes as we look 
closer. ‘The State Church would keep a particular liturgy and 
articles; the State Education would esteem all sects alike. it is at 
least nothing contradictory or incongruous to resist an educational 
system which would proceed on one principle, as an addition to 
a Church system which proceeds on another. It is the attempted 
union which is manifestly incongruous and utterly contradictory 
to itself. Let our policy at least be one: “ Sibi constet” is as 
good a rule in politics, as In literature or morals. 

Nor, again, is it inconsistency to say that a national religion, of 
which the great object is to infuse the spirit of Christianity into 
every heart and mind of the country, would supersede the neces- 
sity of education by the state; because individuals who are once 
really moculated with the principles of the Gospel, would never 
require to be taxed in order to afford to the poor, and ignorant, 
and helpless of their fellow-creatures the knowledge, whether re- 
ligious or secular, whether divine or human, which is proper for 
their condition. But if an Established Church is thus sufficient 
in itself without an educational establishment to assist it, what 
shall we say if the educational establishment is to be set up in 
direct rivalry and opposition to the Established Church ? 

This, however, is in some measure an anticipation, and there- 
fore warns us that it is high time to proceed from these introduc- 
tory remarks, to the evidence which may be now adduced before 
the tribunal of public opinion, either for or against education by 
state. 

The first great argument is drawn from authority, or prece- 
re] or the example of other nations. Our answer to it will be 
by showing that there is absolutely xo authority, no precedent, no 
example, w which bears properly upon England. But we begin by 
saying, more generally, that if there be any lesson taught us by 
the history or experience of mankind, that experience teaches us 
the danger of ¢ransplanting institutions, without previously in- 

uiring, “whether they are fit for the new soil, and the new soil is 
fit for them; in other words, whether they wilt grow. They, at 
least, who are acquainted with the constitutions dispersed abroad 

over both hemispheres by Mr. Bentham, or sent from Great 
Britain by more practical ‘politicians, must have a painful know- 
ledge, that it would have been better to give them to the wings of 
the wind, than to the wilder elements of civil dissension; better to 
have made them auxiliary to the cook-maid in lighting the kitchen 
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fire, than instrumental in kindling, through whole provinces, the 
combustion of anarchy and revolt. Or, to take the more particular 
case of education, the fortunes of Joseph Lancaster in South 
America might inform us, that it is not enough to decree educa- 
tion by the state, without having the right materials with which 
and upon which the scheme is to be worked; and that the calm 
but mighty toils of popular instruction are not likely to be suc- 
cessfully pursued amidst the crush of constitutional changes and 
the ferment of political disputes. 

An appeal, however, has been made even to antiquity. Crete 
and Persia and Sparta have been summoned as witnesses. With 
the fables about Crete, and Nenophon’s ingenious romance about 
Persia, our readers would hardly thank us for fatiguing their at- 
tention, In Sparta, it is true, the rich might be educated by the 
state; but the poor, that is, the helots, were not merely neglected, 
but condemned to brutish ignorance by a designed and elaborate 
degradation. When we consider these circumstances then, and 
also take into account the size and population of Sparta, if we 
wanted a parallel instance in our time and country, we should 
conceive it might be something like the following. ‘The parish 
of Mary-le-bone ought to turn the majority of its inhabitants, all 
the lower and poorer inhabitants, into domestic slaves. ‘The rest, 
adults as well as children, ought to be subjected to the constant 
and inquisitorial controul of a local government. Neither their 
souls, nor minds, nor bodies, ought to be their own. The young 
people, instead of being sent to Eton or a private tutor, ought to 
be trained and exercised together in a large hall or lyceum. As 
to the style of clothing, there is discretion in silence. As to the 
diet, they ought all to dine in public upon black broth, which 
would now be refused in the workhouse. This, we imagine, to 
be not a beau ideal, but a fair and faithful portrait of ancient edu- 
cation by the state. eh 

To speak seriously, both the theory and practice of antiquity 
proceeded upon much more extensive notions of the prerogative 
and jurisdiction of the government or state, than the moderns have 
usually retained. The continental states, however, have made a 
nearer approach to them than our insular prepossessions will 
admit. Here it happens that, if we could fully prosecute the 
present inquiry, we ought to examine, up to what period of life 
and what point of the social scale the educational discipline of the 
state ought to be administered. Of old it included all classes ; 
and, perhaps, upon all principles of general reasoning it ought to 
include all classes; whereas in England the practical question 1s, 
and must remain, not whether the state is to educate the whole 
rising generation, but whether it is to educate the children of the 
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poor; so utterly inapplicable to our particular position are all 
abstract speculations. But to this point we shall be brought 
hereafter by the due course of our argument; let us here only 
observe, with reference to the spirit of ancient, and in some places 
of modern legislation, that if such maxims are tenable, and if they 
prove any thing, they prove immeasurably too much; they prove 
that a state may interfere with all parents and all children, and 
communicate what quantity and quality of education it may please, 
But this appears to us almost the most dangerous and most 
despotic of political theories. [tis a principle neither pliant nor 
progressive; a principle fatal to freedom, fatal to the advance of 
knowledge, and to elasticity or buoyancy or yigour of opinion. . 

We proceed in our survey to periods less remote from our own, 
The more recent models proposed to us for our guidance are, the 
United States of America, Scotland, Ireland under its new edu- 
cational régime, France, Prussia and the other parts of Germany, 

With regard to America, it is not a case in point, even as to the 
nature of the instruction which is afforded. It is still less a case 
in point as to any general resemblance in the condition of the two 
countries. It would be idle, we had almost said insane, to reason 
from a new and thinly inhabited country, in which few positive 
institutions have had time to take root, to an old country with a 
crowded population and a multiplicity of inveterate feelings and 
usages engrained into its character; from a Republic which has 
no Ecclesiastical Establishment, to a limited Monarchy which has 
the Church connected with the State. 

As to Scotland, again, the parallel will not hold for a moment, 
The wide distinction between the two parts of the island has been 
manifested by the extracts which we have already quoted. Again, 
‘in Scotland,” it has been said—we shall not stop to inquire by 
whom—* our Presbyterian Clergy have a sort of legal right to 
interfere with all teachers of youth.” And yet further,— 


“ Any man but moderately acquainted with ‘ our island,’ must know, 
that in Scotland there is an established national system of education, 
supported by the same funds which maintain the Church, and arranged 
on a similar plan. A preacher, who undertakes to lecture on this sub- 
ject from the chair of St. Paul’s, might really have been presumed to 
know that every parish in Scotland has a school as well as a kirk—that 
the supplies for its support are payable, by law, from the lands in the 
parish, as certainly as the stipend of the clergyman, and that the eccle- 
siastical courts hold themselves entitled to superintend the conduct of 
the schoolmasters, both public and private, exactly as they exercise their 
rigorous discipline over the lives of persons having the cure of souls, It 
is true, that there exist great doubts upon the matter of right, respecting 
this superintendance. It is equally true that, the Scotish church having 
no liturgy—no form either of prayer or of worship—no peculiarity, in 
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short, except an absence of all peculiar ceremonials—he who speaks in 
big terms of the conformity required of teachers, and the advantages re- 
sulting to the national religion in Scotland, from the adoption of its 
tenets by the parochial schogls, uses a language whereof he knows not 


the import, and mouths large and sounding sentences, which in truth 
mean nothing.” 


These paragraphs, taken together with the extracts before 
quoted, quite decide the question as to Scotland, 

But we have heard it stated as to Jreland, that the new system 
is working admirably well: we are told that by returns laid re- 
cently upon the table of the House of Commons, it will be found 
that the Protestant rector, and the Catholic priest, and the Pres- 
byterian minister, all co-operate, zealously and cordially, in afford- 
ing a common instruction to the people: that Mr. Stanley exults, 
and Archbishop Whately isin raptures. We have our doubts; 
but let the fact be assumed, We have never mixed ourselves up 
with the party, either lay or clerical, which would push matters in 
Ireland to the opposite extreme; but about that part of the em- 
pire we have hardly spirits to speak. Ireland has been one vast 
anomaly from the days of St. Patrick; and when we hear the sort 
of state education which is being ¢ried in Ireland, mentioned as a 
precedent for this country, we cannot but put the questions— 
Ist. Was there the same quantity, or any approximation to the 
same quantity, of existing machinery to be displaced? 2ndly, Had 
the Established Church the same grasp as in England upon the 
people at large? Sdly. Was there the same proportion of resi- 
dent gentry to carry forward, by subscriptions, or by personal 
efforts, the voluntary system of societies and individuals! And, 
4thly. Is the general state of the country satisfactory at this mo- 
ment, or becoming more satisfactory month after month? Is the | 
island more tranquil? Are the existing institutions more secure? 
Alas! we hear of ameliorations and amendments, but, in the 
midst of them, we apprehend, church and state are tottering toge- 
ther; and it may happen at last, that the unhappy land will be 
ruined in its career of improvements, like King Pyrrhus in the 
course of his victories. 

But yet again, it is urged that the legislature has very wisely 
interfered with education in the West Indies, and that it has in- 
troduced even compulsory instruction among the children in the 
factories at home. Now, upon the former point, we will not be 
tempted to say one word more, than that no common arguments 
are adducible with reference to the population of England, and 
_the half-emancipated slaves in her distant colonies. Upon the 

latter we would simply remark, that when a legislative interposi- 
tion, whether right or wrong, occurs in the case of a certain set of 
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children, who are collected upon one spot, who are affected by very 
peculiar circumstances, and any interference in whose behalf hap- 
pens from local causes to command the sympathies of the people, 
it by no means follows that a principle is made out capable of 
universal adaptation to the entire country. 

But let us look again beyond our own shores, and, in a more 
especial manner, to France and Germany, Here it is that we 
shall chiefly expose ourselves to the charge of a narrow, and illi- 
beral, and unphilosophical bigotry, in opposing a scheme which 
has the attraction of novelty, and the charm of apparent grandeur 
and comprehensiveness of design. Here it is that we must go 
against the stream of popularity, and in the very teeth, perhaps, of 
some general truths, and many specious common-places. It will 
be said that we confine ourselves to the small circle of imsular pre- 
judices, and deliberately and wantonly exclude ourselves from the 
benefit of the great workings of the European mind; that we are 
unwilling, either from a blind obstinacy, or an unfortunate feeble- 
ness of vision, to see the majestic progress of universal thought; 
or import and adopt the improvements of our continental neigh- 
bours, and assist the glorious commerce of knowledge and intel- 
lectual discovery. Few things would more afflict us than these * 
charges, if they were true; for we hope that we possess some 
little share, according to our ability, of this catholic and generous 
spirit: but still we cannot shut our eyes to the delicacy and the 
danger of applying foreign customs, or general principles, to the 
peculiar nature of our English circumstances. When the wish is 
expressed, ‘‘ that the admirable scheme of German education may 
be still further improved and consolidated,” we can echo it with 
all sincerity. We allow that to furnish a sound and solid instruc- 
tion to the whole population is an achievement eminently honour- 
able to any state. We allow that the goal which Prussia is said 
to have reached is a most desirable goal; but we do not think 
that we could arrive at it by the same road: we believe, at least, 
that we shall arrive at it, if not sooner, more certainly by taking 
another. 

Every country has an individual identity of its own. It is a 
whole of itself, and the several parts of its polity must be of a 
piece with that whole, and harmoniously blended, each with each 
and all with all. Every country has its own principle of excel- 
lence, its own style of political architecture. To confuse all 
orders, Gothic and Grecian, Saxon and Composite, is too often 
to produce weakness no less than deformity. Not merely the 
Eere are disfigured, but the cohesion and solidity are lost. 

“o say, therefore, that because a particular model of education is 
found useful in Germany, we ought to transfer it into England, is 
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to say, in effect, that because vines bear an abundant produce in 
the South of France, we ought to plant them in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

Nor is it easy in any case to tear away one part of a system 
from the rest, like a passage from its context. The mistake is to 
suppose that we can detach the Prussian education from Prussian 
institutions and Prussian habits. The details must be adjusted 
to the general design. We must consider what will suit a mixed 
constitution in church and state, consisting of personal freedom, 
blended with an hereditary monarchy and an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment; not what will suit a government essentially despotic, 
or institutions republican in their polity and latitudinarian in their 
religion. 

Let the hberal innovators who so lavishly heap their compli- 
ments upon Prussia, recollect that they are compliments paid to 
the principle of despotism—a despotism too which, in its general 
and commercial policy, awakens the fierce intolerance of their re- 
sentment. Let them recollect that it is the executive strength of 
an arbitrary government, which communicates vigour and efficacy —; 
to the Prussian system, Let them recollect, again, that that sys- 

tem ranges through every class of society, and from the most ele- 
mentary branches of knowledge to the highest and most tran- 
scendental. Let them bear in mind that not only the primary 
schools for the humblest and lowest ranks, but Progymnasia, and 
Gymuasia, and Universities, are all subjected to the perpetual 
supervision and interference of the state. Let them reflect that 
such a superintendence of education is, and must be, allied to a 
censorship of the press; that a government which takes charge of 
the whole instruction may take charge of the whole literature of a 
country; that it may become the general caterer, and almost the 
sole purveyor, of its intellectual food; and that the same power 
~~ which can coerce children to school, or inflict fine and imprison- 
ment upon the parents for not sending them, may clog, through- 
out a land, the free course of thought, and quite destroy all sober 
manliness of action. It is difficult—we think impossible—to 
obtain the good without the evil. We must take all the German 
system, or none. Which shall we choose? In order that our 
choice may be the right one, we will endeavour, even at the risk 
of tediousness, to place the true bearings of the subject more dis- 
tinctly before our readers. 

In Prussia, the throne is the sole fountain of light and know- 
ledge, as well as of houvur and power: in England, a thousand 
streams spring up in a thousand places to irrigate and fertilize the 
land. In Prussia, everything is to flow down from the ruler to 
the people ; and education, like the civil constitution, 1s to be con- 

NO, XXX.—APR, 1834. GG 
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sidered as the gift of the king. That king, therefore, while with 
one hand he unlocks the door of instruction for the poor, may 
turn the key against the rich with the other hand, and shut up an 
university while he opens a school. ‘Thus the two systems are 
founded upon bases totally opposed. ‘The Prussian principle is 
altogether different from any principle for which there is an 

parallel among ourselves: it is a principle which Mehemet Ali * 
might introduce into Egypt with much more ease than the British 
legislature could introduce it into England; and it is a principle 
m itself not half so favourable as our own to the ultimate and ge- 
neral diffusion of a real, and masculine, and healthy intelligence. 

The Prussian system is good for Prussia; but the better it is 
for Prussia the worse it might be for England. It 1s well com- 
pacted, well balanced, and well adjusted to the whole theory and 
practice of the Prussian government. It is perfectly smooth 
and equable in its movements, on account of the immense weight 
which there is to preserve its steadiness. It is, in fact, a juvenile 
conscription; and serves as a pendant and companion for the 
adult conscription to the army: and if no disturbing forces inter- 
fere, it is because there is a heavy control of a military despotism 
to hold them in check. 

In England, the only power which could preserve so vast and 
complicated a machinery in order, is the power of the Church. 
But this power is to be impaired, if not subverted, by the scheme 
itself. With us, then, the scheme is as a satellite, which is to 
move ina different orbit from its primary: ora planet introduced, 
which is to travel on its own peculiar principles of motion, and 
so is sure to derange all the other bodies in the system with some 
violent concussion, With our modern theorists, nothing is in 
keeping. ‘To-day they would insert into our mixed constitution 
new parts, which require the strong hand of an absolute mo- 
narchy: to-morrow they would introduce other parts, which are 
consistent only with republicanism. In short, we find no fault 
with the Prussian system of education as adapted to Prussia. 
If we approve the political principles on which it is founded, its 
working is almost perfect. But we may still ask, what would 
become of its mechanism, if the moving power were altogether 
wanting? And until a satisfactory answer can be given to this 
question, its inapplicability to a country like England must 
remain undisproved, With us the mainspring is wanting: the 
watch either could never be set going; or, when it stopped, could 
never be wound up. In that very amusing work entitled ‘« Bub- 


* In Egypt too the compulsory part of the system might be adopted with great 


effect, because the viceroy might at once apply the bastinado, if the parents were 
tefractory, or the children were inclined to play truant. 
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bles from the Brunnens of Nassau,” there is a graphic descrip- 
tion of the action of the system in that region of Germany, 
It may instruct as well as divert all who read with reflection,* 
“The young dominie commenced by stating that all the children 
m Nassau are ob/iged, by order of the duke, to go to school from 
six to fourteen years of age; that the parents of a child who has 
intentionally missed, are forced to pay two kreuzers the first time, 
four the second, six the third, and that if they are too poor to pay 
these fines, they are obliged to work them out in hard labour, or 
are otherwise punished for their children’s neglect;—that the 
inhabitants of each village pay the schoolmaster among them- 
selves, in proportions varying according to their means, but that 
the duke prescribes what the children are to learn—namely, religion, 
singing, reading, writing, Scripture history, the German language, 
natural history, geography, and accounts; and that the mode of 
imparting this education is grounded upon the system of Pesta« 
lozzi.”—p. 214. | 

France also has been proposed as a model for our imitation; 
and it has been argued, that if France could follow the example 
of her ancient and most implacable enemy, Prussia, England, a 
fortiori, ought to follow the example of France. But it is to be 
remembered that in France the scheme of State Education is not 
altogether a novelty. It was tried in the early stage of the for- 
mer revolution, and most signally failed.+ The law was a dead 
letter. Its provisions were washed away in the tears of terror 
and agony, or in the torrents of blood, shed through the pro- 
scriptions of civil massacre. At present—and here we have a 
pregnant proof that the result must entirely vary with the varia« 
tion of circumstances—at present, the experiment seems to have 
a better chance of success. ‘The accounts received from the 
mayors and other municipal authorities have, we believe, been for 
the most part favourable, as far as the design has been put into 
operation. But the ultimate issue of the plan is still uncertain: 
the clergy, as might be expected, do not look upon it with the 
most kindly eyes: and some communes or arrondissemens have 
declared their unwillingness to tax themselves for its support. In 
either case, France can afford no precedent for England; for 
there is scarcely less difference between the French theatre and 
the irregular but bolder dramas of Shakspeare, than between the 
French system of liberty and our own. 


* While we praise this volume, as a very able and pleasing production, we cannot 
but express a hope that the opinions expressed in it on the topics of education are not 
all shared or encouraged by the influential Review which first brought it into notice. 

+ The first revolution, says M. Victor Cousin, was prodigal in promises; but took no 
care of their fulfilment. 
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We are inclined, indeed, to pass eulogium rather than censure 
upon the authorities in France. In sending M. Cuvier to Hol- 
land, M. Cousin to Prussia, and other gentlemen to other parts 
of Germany, as well as, if the report be true, in making inquiries 
of Dr. Chalmers as to the system of education in Scotland— 
that system, be it remarked, which is rather a church system 
than a state system—they have acted the part, we doubt not, of 
a liberal and enlightened government. 

The report of M. Cousin, with its appendix, is in itself a trea- 
sure which will repay them. Our humble panegyric we would 
offer with eagerness, for we have perused his letters with the 

very highest gratification, We differ, ¢oto ca@/o, with many opi-- 
nions expressed in his previous publications. But M. Cousin is 
aman of profound and almost universal attainments. He is a 
scholar and a philosopher, who scorns to sacrifice metaphysical 
and moral upon the altar of mechanical science, or join in the 
vulgar outcry against classical literature. With the greater part 
of his statements we have now no concern, for our business is 
only with primary education intended for the poor. Here he 
seems to advocate the Prussian system upon the right grounds :— 
first, because it is consistent in itself and excellently adapted to 
the form of government; and secondly, because it 1s enraciné, as 
he expresses it, in the manners, and laws, and usages, and ancient 
attachments of the people. He also recommends its adoption to 
his native country on account of the analogies frappantes, which 
exist between Prussia and France. But on such crounds he 
certainly would not recommend it to ws, because the striking 
analogies no conjuror could discover. Although, therefore, the 
assertion may seem strange, we think it dementia that while 
M. Cousin presses the Prussian system of education upon 
France, he ought himself, by parity of reasoning, to dissuade its 
introduction into England.* 

Nothing, indeed, can be more cautious and practical than his 


tone, as may have been perceived even by those extracts, which 
have appeared in an English dress. 


“* In fact, gentlemen,’ he says, “experience is our guide. This alone 
have we been anxious to follow, and this alone have we constantly pur- 
sued. There is not in this law to be found a single hypothesis.” ** In 
fine, gentlemen, we believe ourselves on the road to good.” 


M. Cousin has his doubts about the notion of compelling 
parents to send their children to school; and he expressly allows 


* That is, of course, if he is acquainted with the actual state of England. 
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that any law concerning national education ought, in France, to 
be provisional. 


hese few citations, purposely taken from other sources besides 
the original work, may show that the spirit of Victor Cousin is 
widely different from the headlong and impetuous violence of 
theorists in our own country, who would begin every thing de 
novo, and treat England as if it were a tabula rasa, on which 
their own wild fancies could be written at pleasure. 

Nor can any testimony be well stronger than the following, to 
prove that state education is fit for Prussia and other parts of 
Germany, may be fit for France, but is totally unfit for a country 
so diametrically opposed to both of them, in its past history and 
present circumstances, as England. 


“On ne peut se refuser & y reconnaitre une haute sagesse. Point de 
principes généraux inapplicables ; point d’esprit de systéme ; nulle vue 
particuliére et exclusive n’y gouverne le législateur: il prend tous les 
moyens qui peuvent le conduire a son but, lors méme que ces moyens 
sont trés-différens les uns des autres. C’est un roi, et un roi absolu, quia 
donné cette loi; c’est un ministre sans responsabilité qui l'a conseillée 
ou rédigée : et pourtant nul esprit mal entendu de centralisation ou de 
bureaucratie ministérielle ne s'y fait sentir; presque tout est livré aux 
autorités communales, départementales et provinciales; il ne reste au 
ministre que l'impulsion et la surveillance générale. Le clergé a une 
grande part dans gouvernement de l’instruction populaire, et les péres 
de famille sont aussi consultés dans les villes et dans les villages. En 
un mot, tous les intéréts qui interviennent naturellement dans la matiére, 
trouvent leur place dans cette organisation, et concourent, chacun a leur 
mani¢re, a la fin commune, qui est la civilisation du peuple. 

“‘ La loi prussienne de 1819 me parait donc excellente; mais il ne 
faut pas croire que cette loi soit le trait de la sagesse d'un seul homme, 
M. d'Altenstein l’a rédigée plutdt qu'il ne I’a faite, et l'on peut dire 
nee existait déja, et dans une foule d’ordonnances partielles, et dans 

s usages et les meurs du pays. Il n'y a peut-étre pas un seul article de 
cette longue loi qui n’ait de nombreux antécédens ; et dans une notice 
sur l'histoire de l'instruction primaire en Prusse, ins¢rée dans le premier 
cahier du second volume du Journal de I'instruction primaire, par le 
conseiller de Beckedorff, je trouve des réglemens de 1728 et de 1736 qui 
comprennent une foule de dispositions de la loi de 1819. L’obligation 
pour les parens d’envoyer leurs enfans a lécole est vieille en Prusse. 
La haute intervention de l’église dans l’instruction du peuple remonte 
l'origine du protestantisme, auquel elle est inhérente.” 

“Enfin, cette loi ne fait guere que régulariser ce qui était déja, non- 
seulement en Prusse, mais dans toute l' Allemagne. Ce n'est donc point 
une utopie métaphysique, arbitraire et artificielle, comme la plupart de nos 
lois sur U'instruction primaire ; celle-la est fondée sur la réalité et Cexpé- 
rience. Voila pourquoi elle a été exécutée et a porté rapidement les fruits 
les plus heureux.”-—Cousin, Rapport sur Instruction Publique, pp. 241, 242. 
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In fact, when we read M. Cousin’s report, we seem transported 
to a new world; but, as to any similarity, of position we might as 
well borrow our institutions from the moon. 

Of the parties who have introduced this work of M. Cousin to 
the notice of England, Mr. E. L. Bulwer, we believe, professes 
to be the first. Of his own production, “ England and the 
English” —flashy, flimsy and ambitious, but certainly not devoid 
of spirit and cleverness,—we have no time to speak. Only, why 
should Mr. Bulwer disgrace his abilities, and bring a nest of 
hornets about him, who wiil sting his repose to death, by his 


perpetual affectations and egotisms? A few stray papers, which . 


might have been put into “ ‘The New Monthly Magazine,” enti- 
tled “ England and the English!” A man might as well throw 
together some loose observations ‘ de omnibus rebus, et quibusdam 
alus,” and denominate them “ Earth and iis Inhabitants.” And 
what can be more ludicrous than the lofty tone taken in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs ? 

“ / propose then, that the State shall establish universal education. / 
propose that it shall be founded on, and combined with, religious 


Instruction. J propose that to all popular schools for intellectual - 


instruction, labour or industry schools should be appended, or rather, 
that each school shall unite both objects. / propose, that at the schools 
for girls, (for in the system I recommend, both sexes shall be instructed) ,” 
&e. &c. “J propose (and this also is the case in Prussia) that every 
boy educated at the popular schools shall learn the simpler elements of 
agricultural and manual science, that he shall acquire the habit, the love, 
and the aptitude of work; that the first lesson in his moral code shal! be 
that which teaches him to prize independence, and that he shall practi- 
cally obey the rule of his catechism, and learn to get his own living.” — 
Appendix A., pp. 389, 390. 


As Mr. Bulwer must be aware,* his proposing that every boy 
should acquire “ a /ove of work,” is an amusing joke, and nothing 
more; but he goes on with sundry other propositions, as if every 
thing was to originate with himself, and Mr. E. L. Bulwer was 
instructor-general of the kingdom to his Majesty, or at least 
president of the projected board. “ J look round; I see the 
desire for” so and so; “ shall J have such and such men for me 
or against me 

However, he manages, with the most innocent unconsciousness, 
to furmsh a very strong argument against state education, and we 
thank him. Although their insertion here may somewhat disturb 


* Of his unhappy blundering, where he says, that “ the Charter-house, Winchester, 
King’s College, were all intended, pro pauperes et indigentes scholares, for poor and in- 
digent scholars,” vol. i. p. 300, we shall not take advantage. The fallacy into which 


he is betrayed, saving nothing of the wording of it, has been long ago exposed and 
exploded. 
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the current of our remarks, we put the following observations at 
once upon record; the good and the bad, the false and the true, 
the sensible and the ridiculous, together. 


* And here, Sir, let us do justice to the clergy of our established 
church. No men have been more honourably zealous in their endeavours 
to educate the poor.” —p. 302, 303. 

“I take pleasure in rendering due homage to the zeal of our country’s 
clergy. One-third part of all the children educated in England are edur 
cated under their care; and in vindicating them, let us vindicate, from 
a vulgar and ignorant aspersion, a great truth: the Christian clergy 
throughout the world have been the great advancers and apostles of edur 
cation, And even in the darker ages, when priestcraft was to be over- 
op it received its first assaults from the courageous enlightenment 
of priests. 

i A far greater proportion of the English population are now sent to 
school than is usually supposed, and currently stated. I see before me 
at this moment, a statistical work, which declares the proportion to be 
only one in seventeen for England, one in twenty for Wales. What is 
the fact? Why, that our population for England and Wales amounts 
nearly to fourteen millions, and that the number of children receiving 
elementary education in 1828 are, by the returns, 1,500,000; an addi- 
tional 500,000 being supposed, not without reason, to be educated at 
independent schools, not calculated in the return, Thus, out of a popu- 
lation of fourteen millions, we have no less than two millions of children 
receiving elementary education at schools.’’—p. 304, 305. 

“ It is indeed true that we cannot transfer to this country the whole- 
sale education of Prussia; in the latter it is compulsory on parents to 
send their children to school, or to prove that they educate them at home, 
A compulsory obligation of that nature would, at this time, be too stera 
for England; we must trust rather to moral than legislative compulsion.” 
Appendix A., p. 382. 

The rest we reserve for a future stage of our argument, as 
enough has been already drawn from M. Cousin and Mr. Bulwer 
to show that, for us, the example of Prussia is not an example in 

int. 

So far then we seem to have arrived. The argument by which 
state education is demanded, altogether breaks down on the ground 
of precedents. Our case rather is strengthened by the witnesses 
of the opposite party. We did not call them, but we may claim 
their suffrage, and appeal to their testimony. 

But other and, we think, more plausible, if not more valid, topics 
are brought forward than the authority and example of other nations 
or other times. State education is claimed for the people on the 
ground of right, ou the ground of expediency, on the ground of 
necessity. 

Yet few, perhaps, insist upon an absolute and abstract right. 
Nor can we see either how it is possible to prove that such a right 
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exists, political or natural; or again, what advantage there could 
be in proving it. ‘The ‘right even of physical subsistence for the 

r by any legal provision is not strictly demonstrable; although 
coal it may be urged that the state is instrumental in keeping sub- 
sistence for some and withholding it from others by the institution 
of property. Much less is there a positive right for demanding 
from the government a blessing, like knowledge, infinite in its 
amount, where there is no appropriation and no exclusion, and 
which none can directly engross or intercept. ‘There is indeed so 
far a moral and religious claim, that it is an imperative obligation 
upon Christians and philanthropists toimpart Christian and useful 
instruction to all who need it. But the profound and exquisite 
wisdom of Christianity places all these things upon the foundation 
of a duty, incumbent upon the donor as himself the debtor and 
steward of God, not of a right which may be exacted by the re- 
cipient. Besides, if imstruction be a right which one party cau 
claim from another, we could never adjust, amidst the infinite 
varieties and intricacies and gradations of human fortune and 
station, who is to claim it and from whom; and, certainly, it would 
hardly seem claimable from the state, of which the duties are 
rather negative than positive in their intrinsic nature, Unfortu- 
nately, too, if it be a right, it is one of the few which the poor 
evince little disposition to assert. 

But the question, we know, will not be settled by these meta- 
physical refinements. ‘The broad ground of expediency will be 
taken. It is argued that there are vast advantages afforded by the 
interference of the state, which caunot be secured upon the indi- 
vidual and voluntary principle. Here the first thing to be done 
is to put away the technical phrases of political economy and the 
authority of Adam Sinith and his successors, whether ou the one 
side or on the other. We quite allow that the argument of Dr. 
Chalmers, an argument since assumed by so many wearers, that it 
is becoming tolerably threadbare, is in a measure applicable to 
education as well as to religion, It is true, that as to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual, in contradistinction to the physical necessi- 
ties of the human being, the demand has oftentimes to be created 


as well as the supply, and must partly be created by the supply 
itself; because the need will be unfelt wherever it exists in the 


greatest intensity. But it is a monstrous fallacy to infer, that if — 


state education should not be introduced, the poor will then be 
left first to feel their want, and then to remove it, by any un- 
assisted efforts of their own; because we say, that the demand 
and the supply may and will be called into existence by the 
agency of Christian associations and Christian individuals in the 
higher, more enlightened and more opulent ranks of the commu- 
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nity. And we assert further, and challenge disproof of the asser- 
tion, that without the cordial and strenuous assistance of such in- 
strumentality, not only a national education provided by the state 
would prove a lamentable failure, but even a national religion 
connected with the state would be shorn at one blow of more than 
half its efficiency. 

The following advantages, however, are claimed for state- 
education over the exertions of societies and individuals. 1. 
Uniformity. @. Universality of extent. 3. Promptitude, vigour, 
and despatch. 4. An enlightencd and philosophical comprehen- 
siveness of plan. 5. A permanent stability and security from 
fluctuations.—We will say a very few words upon each of these 
points, in the order given. 

}. Uniformity.—We altogether doubt the abstract use of uni- 
formity; and we are sure that it cannot be attained without the 
sacrifice of much more than it is worth. We are inclined to be 
lieve that a much larger amount both of theoretical and practical 
excellence will be struck out of the collision, or elicited by the 
honest competition, of different and rival systems. 

2. Universality of extent. —This advantage cannot be attained 
by the state more than by individuals, without a rigour in its en- 
forcement which the people will not bear. Declaratory enact- 
ments would be ridiculous in themselves ; if penalties were attached 
to them, the smile of contempt might be changed into a burst of 
execration, 

5. Promptitude, vigour, and despatch, as attendant upon unity 
of operations which spring from a common centre.— But the 
promptitude and dispatch will altogether vanish, if the state 
undertakes a task too unwieldy for it to manage. ‘The vigour, 
again, is an ingredient of arbitrary power, and can exist only in 
proportion as the state is armed with the terrors of the law. 

4. An enlightened and philosophical comprehensiveness of 
plan.—It is difficult to conceive, in the nature of things, why the 
ideal personage, called the state, should be enabled to devise or 
communicate a plan more enlightened and philosophical than the 
best and wisest individuals of whom the community is composed, 
Again, as to comprehensiveness, it will entirely fail, on account 
of Fhe fatal chasm which must be left in religion. 

5. A permanent stability and security from fluctuations,— 
The instability, or the insecurity, or the danger of fluctuations, is, 
or may become, under the present system, infinitesimally small ; 
but if astate be shaken by political convulsions, its schemes of 
philanthropy, its more quiet labours in the cause of social im- 


provement, are, we again declare, always the first to suffer, and 
often become irretrievably deranged. 
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In truth, our conviction is that there is an element of vast im- 
portance totally and fearfully overlooked: we mean the tremendous 
insecurity of education by the state. Men talk of the certainty of 
legislative provisions: we believe that there is nothing more un- 
certain. Men talk of the stability and permanence of state mea- 
sures, as contrasted with the fluctuations of individual charity: 
we believe that individual benevolence will in future be found a 
much more steady and abiding principle than state policy. We 
cannot legislate for the next generation; no, nor even for the next 
parlament. What! are there no instances of grants being dimi- 
nished or discontinued? What! is there no tendency im the spirit 
of any late enactments to a poor and niggardly, a short-sighted 
and narrow-minded parsimony! What! 1s a wise and religious 
generosity so much the characteristic of the age? Are there no 
complaints? Has there been no resistance to the payment of other 
rates for purposes quite as sacred as any purposes even of national 
education? And if things the oldest and most venerable—things 
ingrained into the usages of the people, and fenced about by 
almost immemorial prescription—if these things are no longer 
safe, what guarantee can there be for the continuance of a system 
which will not have been interwoven or amalgamated with our 
other institutions, nor strongly fixed upon the affections of the 
country, nor hallowed by the sanctifying power of long antiquity? 
Who can say that sentiments like the following will not soon be 
uttered—* We are poor ourselves: we are oppressed by taxes 
and burdens heavier than we can bear: we can hardly maintain 
and educate our own children: we have nothing to do with the 
education of the children of other persons: let this work be un- 
dertaken by the rich and idle, who can afford to do it, and think 
it necessary to be done.” We ask again, who can say that such 
language would not in a very few years be held by demagogues 
out of doors, distressed, discontented, or turbulent; and that their 
delegates would not be compelled to repeat it within the walls of 
parliament? In that case, what will happen? We shall have 
dried up or diverted the streams of private bounty; we shall have 
discouraged voluntary contributions, and chilled into ice the glow 
of individual exertion; we shall have deranged and dislocated a 
system which is widely and increasingly beneficial, and in its 
stead we shall have substituted an imposing but unsubstantial 
scheme, which falls to pieces about our ears, and leaves us to re- 
construct the former machinery at an enormous toil, and under a 
thousand disadvantages. And this we are to do for the sake of 
avoiding insecurity! Our reply is, that of the two uncertainties— 
upon the supposition that there are fwo—we would infinitely 
rather trust to the oscillations of private charity, than place our 
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dependance upon legislative caprice. We have unquestionable 
misgivings as to what our legislators may wish to do, or what 
they may be forced to do, And the man who does not take into 
account the contingencies which we have just pointed out, must 
be as blind as an owl at noon-day to the signs of the times, and 
know absolutely nothing of the spirit which is exhibited at every 
public meeting, and in every vestry-room, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. In a word, there is now a vast deal of re- 
ligious and Christian feeling in the country, and also a vast deal 
of irreligious and selfish feeling: there is a vast deal of charitable 
beneficence, and also a vast deal of wretched, and mistaken, and 
debasing economy. If we turn over the task of national educa- 
tion from associations and individuals to the state, the result may 
be, that we shall transfer it from the former class of those feelings 
to the latter, and so place it ina state of alarming and almost 
hopeless peril: the result may be, that we shall dishearten, at 
least, if we do not shock and disgust its most tried and staunchest 
friends, and almost surrender it to the mercy of others, who will 
abandon any cause rather than pay for its support, 

Believing then, as we do most conscientiously believe, that we 
can have no greater security that twenty years hence, or ten years 
hence, or five years hence, men will acquiesce in the utility of a 
state education, than we have that they will acquiesce in the utility 
of a state church, we should betray the interests of education, if 
we did not express our opinions at any hazard of misrepresentation 
or obloquy; and we are sure that we shall do an important service, 
if we can disabuse the public mind of an error grounded upon 
inapplicable theories and insufficient acquaintance with facts. 

So much for the expediency of state education on the ground 
of its security and its permanence. ; 

But there remains the argument drawn from necessity—neces- 
sity, that iron despot, which has no law, which allows no appeal, 
which suffers no evasion. If it be so, of course we can say no 
more. Causa dicta est. But when men declare that we cannot 
do without state education, our retort might at once be, that we 
shall do still less with it. But our wish is to speak with candour 
and openness, rather than make any display of intellectual gladia- 
torship. Our wish is, that the strongest light may be thrown upon 
the question, and its real merits ascertained. 

It strikes us then, that there is a gradual and perceptible im- 
provement; but that a certain kind of necessity exists, we have not 
the unfairness or the madness to deny. ‘The Newgate Calendar 
itself—the state of our prisons—the record of erime and punish- 
ment—the whole annals of juvenile profligacy, that curse and 
opprobriam of the land—the appearance of our towns and vil- 
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lages, of our highways and bye-ways—of our streets, and alleys 
and suburbs—of the public places and thoroughfares in our me- 
tropolis, and of its obscurest haunts—still loudly and awfully 
proclaim that necessity. A necessity there is, a vital, a tremendous, 
an overwhelming necessity for an increased amount of Christian 
and philanthropic efforts in extending aud universalising the edu- 
cation of the people. A necessity there will be, until every poor 
boy, and still more, perhaps, every poor girl, amongst us shall be 
trained in the best form of intellectual, and moral, and religious 
discipline; until they shall be saved from the contamination of 
bad examples and bad companions, and even, if it is possible, 
from the influence of flagitious parents; until they shall be rescued 
from a position of things which tends to crush or stifle all the 
germs of good, to develope and bring to maturity all the elements 
and capacities of evil, and, we might almost say, hand them 
over from a sinful and shameful life to a wretched and penal 
immortality. 

If these admissions, which allow a certain kind of necessity, 
prove the necessity of education by the state, we make them, 
nevertheless, not merely with cheerfulness, but with an anxious 
and earnest solicitude. Let our argument be demolished, but let 
the right prevail. Contending, as we hope to contend, not for 
victory but for truth, not for any personal triumph, but for the 
welfare of our father-land, and for the secular and spiritual happi- 
ness of all its inhabitants, God forbid that we should shrink from 
making statements which we believe to be essential, because they 
may be turned as batteries against some of our own positions! 

At the same time we by no means see that the necessity or the 
utility of education by the state follows as a logical deduction 
from the particular sort of necessity which we acknowledge to 
exist. Our antagonists indeed say, and seem to think the aver- 
ment decisive, “ in England the voluntary system of education has 
been tried, and such and such evils are prevalent; in Prussia 
legislative interference has been adopted, the same evils do not 
prevail to the same extent; therefore it becomes necessary that the 
former system should be changed for the latter.” We answer, that 
the fallacy has been already exposed of supposing that because 
legislative interference has been successful in Germany, it would 
be successful in England ; we answer, again, that if the same evils 
do not prevail in Prussia, there prevail other evils as great; and, 
moreover, that like partial causes are not enough to produce like 
effects, unless there be a general parity of circumstances, and the 
same unimpeded facility for the operation of the causes; and, 
moreover, that there is now a steady progress towards the desired 
end, and that the end is ultimately secure of attainment; although 
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the rate of progress towards it ought, we allow, to be accelerated 
by all safe and wholesome expedients which can be devised. 
Yet, farther, the whole condition of the country must be regarded 
in one comprehensive and connected view. The ignorance of the 
poor, in whatever degree it is still found, is not its only misfortune, 
there must be added its pauperism—the distress which spreads 
over many of its interests—its excessive, or at least its thronged 
and clashing population—and even the license and excitement 
attendant upon its political freedom. We must, therefore, look to 
a better system of poor laws—perhaps, to a well-devised scheme 
of emigration,—and to a wide course of judicious activity, as well 
as to a more general instruction, At any rate the evils have not 
sprung from a single source, nor are they to be healed by a single 
remedy. And even if they could be so healed, that single remedy 
would not be education by the state. For we shall show, almost 
immediately, that unless compulsory, it could not touch the pre- 
sent distemper ; 1f compulsory, it would, in all human probability, 
create worse distempers than the present. 

On all these points, however, we shall have more to say as we 
proceed to. bring forward the evidence on our own side of the 
question; hitherto we have merely rebutted the evidence of our 
adversaries, and endeavoured to point out how the slightest test 
of cross-examination strips it of the chief portion of its applica- 
bility and force. 

Our own evidence is twofold; comprising, Ist. The good 
which is now actually in progress by means of individual and 
voluntary exertion; and, 2dly. The evils which state education 
will inflict. 

Ist. As to the former point, we say boldly, that the magnitude 
of the good done is already enormous, and that it is receiving 
perpetual and almost daily accessions. The number of children 
already taught, and the amount of instruction already given, is, 
as Mr. Bulwer says, larger than is supposed; the increase of 
schools is at a rate which far outruns the increase of population ; 
and the rated of increase is accelerating year after year. 

As to the number of children taught, we must refer, having no 
space for the extracts, to pages 120—123 in the Report of the 
N ational Society for 1832; and that Society, we must remember, 
was not formed until the year 1811, which, with reference to the 
life-time of a nation, is only as yesterday. 

According to the statement, the— 

“ First Result in 1819, obtained by means of circulars addressed to the 
Clergy of the Established Church, by order of Parliament :—Total, 
Sunday schools, 5,463; scholars 477 ,225.—N.B. The population of Eng- 
land and Wales in the preceding census of 1811, was 10,150,615.” 
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“ Second Result in 1826, obtained by means of circulars addressed by 
the National Society to the Clergy of the Established Church, under 
favour of a free cover granted by his Majesty's government :—Total, 
schools, 8,399 ; scholars, 550,428.—N.B. The population of England 
and Wales in the preceding census of 1821, was 11,978,875.” 

* Third Result in 1832, obtained by means of circulars as on the 
National Society's previous inquiry in 1826:—Total, schools, 12,978 ; 
scholars, 900,025.—N.B. The population of England and Wales in the 
preceding census of 1831, was 13,894,574.” 


The increase, perhaps, cannot be very accurately ascertained 
from these data; because there may be omissions 1m the earlier 
returns. Nor w ill our knowledge on this branch of the subject 
be entirely satisfactory, until we have the opportunity of con- 
sulting the next official statement of the National Society, which 
will be made, we believe, at an interval of six years from the date 
of their last.* 

The statistical accounts of the aggregate of education are 
far, we admit, from being perfectly satisfactory, Inasmuch as they 
are conflicting and perplexed. But this 1s a defect under which 
they labour in common with the whole statistics of the empire. 
We confess, therefore, that after looking over various statements 
of the numbers instructed, we can discover none of which the 
accuracy is ascertained and unimpeachable. Still the facts which 
we have stated stand out in bold relief; we challenge denial to 
them; for the proof we refer equally to the reports “of the Na- 
tional Society, the British and Foreign School Society, and the 
Sunday School Union, We assert it too as a fact, for which the 


* After all, the argument for or against the interference of the state turns in great 
measure upon the progress which education has actu: illy made, that is, upon the extent 
and nature of the system which must be disturbed by its interference. If that system 
is in the main good, and if ithas spread and is rapidly spreading by means which 
alone have been used by the National Society and British and Foreign Society, (viz. 
the training of masters and mistresses for schools, the diffusion of information, and the 
voting of grants in aid of building school-rooms,) so that there is reason to think that 
by additional assistance from the state towards building rooms only the system might 
be brought to bear upon the whole country, then the experiment of interference is 
unjustifiable. The recent grant of Parliament is the kind of assistance contemplated, 
but its amount, except as a mere trial of the plan, is inconsiderable—not to say, con- 
temptible. Should the plan be acted on more extensively, it will be advisable that aid 
should be given towards building dwelling houses for masters and mistresses of schools, 
It was very well for the National Society, w hile its means were so limited and inade- 
quate to the demands made upon them, to say “ we can only aid in the indispensable 
part of the project, viz. in building the se hool- -room,”—but Government, if they take 
the measure up, have no such excuse drawn from limited funds—and the dwelling 
house for the master is not only a desirable addition, but one which is often indispens- 
able in order to the permanence of the school; it is equal to an endowment (on an 
average of £5 or £6 a year) and is far better than such endowment, inasmuch as it 
secures the residence of the master on the spot. In the case of mistresses of schools it 
is of still higher importance. The spreading of girls schools under female teachers is 
a most important feature in the National Society’s system of operations. 
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National Society is responsible, that the total amount of children 
educated in England and Wales, upon the principle of the 
Church, is certainly more than 900,000; and if the Dissenters 
boast that they educate an equal number, though we may doubt 
the fact, the gross amount will appear to be at least 1,800,000, 
between the ages of seven and fourteen. Again, the formation 
of infant schools is comparatively recent; and the manner in 
which they are spreading and multiplying through the land may 
be a source to every Christian patriot of the purest gratification, 
The statements upon this subject in a contemporary Review 


are, we trust, the result of ignorance rather than of wilful and 
malignant representation. 


“Tt is notorious, that many schools once flourishing were allowed to 
drop from want of patronage, and others were not reported on, solely 
because they had fallen into a declining state. Again, the writer, in the 
‘Companion,’ assumes, what the National Society does not affirm, and 
what indeed is quite inconsistent with the fact, that the vast proportion of 
Sunday school children are taught to read. Lastly, we find it impossible 
to distinguish, in the National Society’s Reports, how many of the day 
scholars also attend the Sunday schools, and are thus reckoned twice : 
and this element of uncertainty extends over about half a million of the 
pupils.”—-Edinb. Rev. No. exvii.p. 5. 


Here let us pause. “ Does not affirm!” The Report of the Na- 
tional Society does positively make the affirmation; and the fact is 
most strictly true. “ Find itimpossible !” [mpossible, only because 
the reviewer has not read the heading of any one page containin 
the list of schools, ‘There are no children reckoned twice, who 
are not distinctly specified. And although we must allow that 
the numerical accounts of the British and Foreign Society and 
the Sunday School Union are often involved in obscurity and 
sometimes in inextricable confusion, the Reports of the National 
Society will be intelligible to all persons who are willing to un- 
derstand them. Be it remembered, too, that besides the associa- 
tions just named, many denominations of Dissenters have Sun- 
day School Societies peculiar to themselves; and that individual 
piety is at work to a prodigious and unimagined extent in the 
cause of religious and moral education over the whole surface of 
the kingdom. 

Places are mentioned like Tring and Aylesbury, where no 
school would have been planted but for the indefatigable exertions 
of an individual, John Hull. We find, in the books of the National 
Society, that Aylesbury has a good National Sunday School of 
130 boys and 100 girls, formed in 1817. But let the fact be as 
our opponent asserts it. What does it prove? Why, that indivi- 
dual exertion Aas planted and does plant schools where they are 
wanted, either by itself, or with the assistance of a society, 
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Much again has been said of the failure and disappearance of 
schools once established. A pitiful tale is narrated about Hen- 
ley-upon-Thames, where there happens to be a good National 
School formed in 1817, and still flourishing. If we had space 
we would go, by the aid of the books of the National Society, 
through the whole country, by county and by diocese, and show 
how unfounded is the outcry about the precarious existence of un- 
endowed schools.* A very few observations must now suffice, 

Every one who calls on the government to interfere, thinks it 
needful to prove that the existing means for educating the people 
are wholly inadequate; or that where they are adequate they 
are wholly znsecure. 

With regard to the amsecurity of schools, the question to be 
asked when a school fails is this, viz. whether the managers were 
possessed permanently of a school room rent free. If they were 
not, the temporary failure or suspension of the school furnishes 
no argument. If they had such a school room it would furnish 
an argument; but then there is this fact on record to show, at 
least, “how seldom under such circumstances it will fail. 


“‘ The Committee observe with regret, that the schools have failed in 
twenty-seven places which have. received pecuniary assistance from the 
Parent, or from some Society of its District Associations. They pledge 
themselves to use every exertion, during the ensuing year, for the revival 
of such schools, and trust that, when the circumstances are made known 
to the gentry resident in the neighbourhood, their representations for this 
Tag will be attended with the desired effect.”+—Nineteenth Report, 

‘at. Soc. p. 12. 

“ Since the establishment of the Society (see p. 13 same Re- 
port,) in 1811, 74,500/. had been voted in aid of building school 
rooms, besides occasional grants of local societies amounting to 
18,400/,”, And how much of this had been spent, to present 
appearance, in vain’ Why just seven grants on the part of the 
Society amounting to 175/., and twenty grants from its branch so- 
cieties amounting to rather less than the same sum. But these have 
not been spent entirely in vain, either if they were the means of 
promoting education for a few years in a desolate place, or if the 
exertions of the society have been sufficient to revive the schools. 
How far the committee have fulfilled their promises may be 
judged by reference to the Report for 1832, the next which con- 
tains a printed list of schools; because when schools have once 
obtained a grant, whether they continue to flourish or not, the 
name of the place always appears in the society’s printed list 
with the grant against it. ‘lo what then are these twenty-seven 


* See especially the Tables, p. 106—8, in the National Society’s Report for 1852. 
+ There are above 5000 places with Schools in Union. 
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grants now reduced. Out of six places which had grants from 
the parent society, in two the schools are revived; in a seventh 
the grant has been repaid; out of the twenty places to which the 
local societies had contributed about 175/. in fifteen cases the 
schools are re-established. In the remaining cases there is a pros- 
pect still that the institutions may revive. Surely these facts need 
only be stated, to show the absurdity of urging the insecurity of 
schools. While the desire of promoting education exists amon 
the clergy, i.e, so long as there are ministers of the Gos i 
among us, they will continue to flourish and do their work,—and 
when (if ever) the spirit of Christianity dies away and the Church 
is overwhelmed. by her foes, then schools will fail, in spite of an 
endowment of 24/. a year, as proposed by Lord Brougham,* or 
of four times 24/. secured for ever by the most valid instrument 
which the law can devise. 


Our contemporary, it is true, brings forward an extract from 
the National Society’s Report. 


“Unfortunately in many places containing thousands of families 
whose parents are members of the Established Church, no provision 
whatever exists for the education of children according to the principles 
of that church.”’—Ed. Rev. No. cxvii. p.7. 


But this statement was made with an almost exclusive re- 


. ference to the manufacturing and mining districts; and no one 


pretends that education in England has yet reached the ultimate 
point to which Christian associations hope to bring it. 

Stronger testimonials, however, are adduced from the Reports 
of the British and Foreign School Society for 1832 and 1833, 
which more roundly declare, that, notwithstanding the exceptions 
of that and kindred societies, ‘“‘ England is yet uneducated.’ 

The phrase is intended to be very forcible—it is only very 
vague. But there are two things to be observed, First, it is the very 
business of a petitioner to make out a case of need; and, more 
especially, if a society happens to want money, it is led to an 
overstatement rather than to an understatement of the difficulties 
with which it has to contend; for it must show that strong efforts 
are absolutely demanded. ‘Therefore the reports of a society, 
written for a particular object, must eg be received with cer- 
tain grains of allowance. Again, the British and Foreign So- 
ciety has nothing to lose, perhaps much to gain, by declaring that 
England is “ uneducated,” —although, if it be uneducate what 
has that society been about ?—because, if a state-education were 
to be instituted to-morrow, the principle on which that society is 
founded would flourish and be exalted; the principle of the rival 
society would be trampled to the ground. 7 


* In the Third Report of the Committee, 1818. 
NO. XXX.~—APR. 1834. Hu 
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That in remote districts, where the habitations of the poor are 
thinly scattered, comparative difficulties and deficiencies will occur 
in the process of instruction, is a mere truism, Nor can the inter- 
ference of the state remove these difficulties and deficiencies, unless 
the state should unexpectedly develope some extraordinary, mys- 
terious, and hitherto occult power of annihilating space, and ap- 
proximating separated spots, and stopping the winds and rains, 
and arresting the decay of clothes and shoes, and communicating 
to children a new capability of walking to a distance : for in these 
and sundry similar particulars are to be found the chief obstacles 
to the formation of schools in country parishes, and the collection 
and maintenance of a considerable number of scholars. It is 
thought, we know, and it has been asserted, that without a state- 
education, as well as a state-c hureh, the inhabitants of secluded 
villages will remain “ pagans” in knowledge, as they were once 
pagans in religion. But here the action of large influential soczeties 
appears entirely overlooked. ‘The very use of such societies is to 
take the whole kingdom under their care; to find where the need 
is greatest, and to supply it; to almost equalize, as it were, the 
means and resources of a land, by bringing the affluence of one 
part to bear upon the poverty of another, and to circulate the life- 
blood of instruction not only through the mighty arteries of a 
country, but through its minutest and remotest veins. As indivi- 
duals must form and maintain societies, so extensive societies, well 
organized, and well worked, may cause a kind of level in the dis- 
tribution of universal benefit, and also prevent any serious fluc- 
tuations, through the caprice or death of individuals. 

But then, we are told, in a village, or remote district, only one 
school can be supported ; and that school ought to be on a liberal 
principle, of which all sects may reap the advantage; and not 
regulated by the exclusive notions of any particular society. We 
might surely reply, that, if there is only one school in a place, that 
one ought to be on the principles of the church, and not founded 
by the state on a principle adverse to the church. But, in point 
of fact, the one school, if there is but one, will be almost always 
established, according to the tenets cither of the majority of the 
inhabitants, or of persons who possess the largest share of pro- 
perty and influence. In neither case is any great hardship likely 
to be sustained. In the country, indeed, if the school be a church- 
school, the practical grievance may be returned generally as nil. 
From Dr. W almesley’s evidence betore the Committee of 1818, and 
from all that we have seen or heard, we are assured that the most 
conscientious dissenters very seldom entertain an objection that 
their children should partake of the benefits of schools formed 
upon the plan of the National Society. No tests are put; no 
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questions are asked, except the age of the child; and attendance 
at church, although usually expected, is not always enforced. 
Again, let us look to the amount of the instruction given, 
Here we are attacked, both by Mr. Bulwer (who, as to the num- 
bers taught, gives evidence in our favour,) and by our contempoe 
rary of a northern Review. 
Mr, Bulwer says, 


‘In the number of schools and of pupils, our account, on the whole, 
is extremely satisfactory. Where then do we fail? Not in the schools, 
but in the instruction that is given there ; a great proportion of the poorer 
children attend only the Sunday schools, and the education of once 
a week is not very valuable; but generally throughout the primary 
schools, nothing is taught but a little spelling, a very little reading— 
still less writing—the catechism—the Lord's Prayer, and an unexplained 
unelucidated chapter or two in the Bible ;—add to these the nasal mastery 
of ahymn, and an undecided conquest over the rule of addition, and you 
bebold a very finished education for the poor.”—England and the English, 
vol. i. p. 304—306. 

Mr. Bulwer, we believe, likes to be considered a man of fa- 
shion—an amateur author and editor—ea gentleman legislator ; 
and therefore we pass over with a smile his very natural ignorance 
upon such subjects as the actual amount of education extended to 
the poor children in the best of our national schools. He might 
have the charity to adopt the Aristotelian rule of judging of every 
thing by the best of its kind, Nay, we would engage to bring 
children from almost any one of them, who, in their knowledge of 
the Bible, so “ unexplained and unelucidated,” and in their con+ 
quest not only over addition, but over the rule of three—although 
we expect soon to see added to their knowledge vulgar and deci- 
mal fractions and the first rudiments of mathematics—would 
puzzle him exceedingly, and put his science to the blush. 

But what shall we say to men whose business it is to have better 
information ? 


“In the National Schools, on the other hand, with a greater number 
of books on their list, nothing can be more meagre and stingy than the 
allowance of instruction doled out. It is comprised under the beads of 
Reading, Writing, and Ciphering. By the first is to be understood the 
faculty of pronouncing and spelling English words, not of comprehending 
their import, still less the structure or grammar of the language :—the 
reading is rigorously confined to one subject. The cipbering goes no 
farther than the first four rules of arithmetic: the writing may be culti- 
vated to any extent of mechanical dexterity; for there is no limitation 
when the hand and not the bead is to be exercised. Such is the sum and 
substance of the instruction given.” —Edin. Rev. p. 13. 


Yet let us observe the different way of describing the same 
things, when applied to the primary system intended for france, 
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A system by no means more comprehensive is thus depicted in 
terms much more grandiloquent: 


“It comprehends moral and religious instruction, reading, writing, 


the principles of the French language, ciphering, and an "pe 
with the authorized system of weights and measures.’’—Edin. Rev. p. 21. 


Thus the classic story has its counterpart, and the mules are no 
longer the offspring of jackasses ; but it is, “‘ Hail, daughters of 
the tempest-footed mares !” 

What again shall we think of the following extract ? 


“‘ In the catalogue of school apparatus and of books made accessible 
in any shape to the children, we look in vain for any means of conveying 
general information,—any work, for example, of voyages and travels,— 
of natural or civil history,—or containing the elements of grammar or 
geography,—any map, but of the Holy Land, and that not always,— 
any means, in short, to stimulate and gratify the curiosity of a child,— 
to open his mind to mathematical truth,—to make him acquainted 
with the country he lives in,—its soil, surface, productions, traditions, 
or history,—or to attach him to any of its institutions, except the form 
of worship of the English church. So little, indeed, are the agreeable 
associations with the business of instruction cultivated, that we think it 
not improbable many an English peasant, who in his boyhood got all 
that these schools could give him, should be now unable to read.”’— 


Ed. Rev. p. 14. 

What! did the writer of this malicious nonsense never hear of 
lending libraries, to which the boys and girls in our schools have 
access; and of which many of them rejoice to avail themselves ? 
Is he ignorant that the object of these libraries is recommended 
and promoted by the National Society, and by the clergymen in 
almost all our populous parishes? Is he ignorant of all that the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is doing? of all that 
the Strand Committee is doing? Did he never see the list of 
books upon their catalogue? Even of the routine of common 
school instruction, he seems to know nothing. - 

In short, when we mark the point to which things are tending, 
we sometimes anticipate an objection, whether just or unjust— 
that there is a disposition to over instruct, rather than under 
educate, the poor children in our national schools. The attention 
of the Committee of General Literature connected with the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have turned their 
peculiar attention to the subject. Books have been compiled 
under their superintendence, in the departments of history and 
geography, which we have seen in actual use. The titles of others, 
witha peculiar reference to Sunday schools, we have prefixed to the 
head of this article. These are excellent in their kind. We cannot 
well desire any thing better. The introduction of the elements 
of political and social economy we know to have been suggested. 
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The following is even quoted by our cotemporary as an extract 
from the General Report of the National Society for the year 1833. 
“A conviction of the superabundance of time at the disposal of school- 
masters, has induced the managers of certain schools to seek for variet 
of employment. Hence the reading of works of History and Natural 
Philosophy, &c. in addition to the usual school-books, has been intro- 
duced in some places ; and in others, the study of English Grammar, 
or the aes | of the notes and elements of Music, with a view to 
—— Psalmody, has been made to occupy a portion of the day.” — 
Ed. Rev. p. 17. 
_ The candour with which the extract is introduced, may be 
judged by the subjoined remark which precedes it. ‘“ A similar 
acknowledgment of the narrowness and inadequacy of the origi- 
nal constitution and present practice of the N ational Society, is 
_ umplied in the following extract ;” whereas the object of the 
appendix is, to show that from the first the society contemplated 
the abundance of time which would be at the disposal of the 
children, after they had acquired a due and necessary portion of 
religious instruction; and to illustrate one method of employing 
that spare time, namely, in works of industry. 

When men are in the mood, it is almost as easy to hazard one 
assertion as another. Perhaps, therefore we ought to be grateful 
for the acknowledgment that the children in the National schools 
are taught to read; the imsinuation that they are not taught to 
read, would be quite as correct, as the insinuation that they are 
not taught to understand what they read. We are not such opti- 
mists, as to suppose, that the present state of education is the 
“ very best of all possible states ;” as the state of society, is not 
the very best of all possible states. Village-schoolmasters may 
still be found, who are not models of excellence in their profes- 
sion; as village-clerks may still be found, who would be con- 
siderably puzzled by a word of four syllables. But it would be 
hardly logical to universalize the proposition, and infer that the 
clerks attached to the churches in England are incapable of 
reading the church-service. Individual deficiency will occur, 
more or less, under all systems; but we have even Mr. Owen's 
evidence that the practice of instilling the sense of all, that is 
taught and read, is general and unexceptionable in our National 
schools. 

But the amount of benefit cannot be reckoned simply by the 
fumber of national or parochial schools which are established, or 
the course of instruction which is pursued, The system of the 
schools is linked with the whole system of parochial government. 
The infant schools, the lending libraries, the savings’ bank, the 
visiting societies, are all carried on in connection with them, and, 
in great measure, by the same machinery, and under the same 
superintendence ; and thus not merely the clergymen are linked 
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to their parishioners, but the richer inhabitants are connected and 
bound together with the poor, And when we bear in mind, that 
the clergymen, as a body, were never so active im their re- 
spective districts as they are at this period, and that the best me- 
thods of parochial regulation were never so well understood, the 
danger of disturbing all this existing machinery must be evident 
to the most careless. But men who sit in their closets and write 
books, too often neither know the vast amount of good which is 
actually done, and the still vaster amount which is on the point of 
being attempted, by the wise benevolence of associations and in- 
dividua s; nor can they conceive the mischief with which they 
may afflict the country, by substituting splendid but impracticable 
projects, unsuited to the institution of the government, and the 
genius of the people. 

Such, it remains to demonstrate, is the scheme, as applied to 
England, of education by the state. 

In England, as we have shown, education by the state is a mere 
experunent ; we have also shown, that it is an UNNCCESSALTY CX- 
periment. It remains to show that it is a most perilous e peri 
ment. If we make it, we launch upon a new ocean; and, alas, 
we can have no contidence in the pilots who will be on board. 

In the first place, the people of England are certainly not ac- 
customed to refer doubtful and complicated undertakings to 
Government, as the executive power; as far as is practicable, 
they prefer to keep them in their own hands. Protection, rather 
than agency is sought from the legislature ; but individual enter- 
prise is all- pervading and omnipotent, T he people, to speak not 
so much of the rights, as of the facts of the case, are less anxious 
for an intermeddling, or what is called a paternal government, 
than for one which will leave all the members of the great house- 
hold to pursue their own occupations, and push their own schemes 
of improvement, without interference or molestation. Least of 
all, do they approve a continual censorship and surveillance ; 
quite satisfied that the government should interpose only by main- 
taining order, by affording security to person and property, by 
preventing individuals from wronging each other or the commu- 
nity, or by affording pecuniary assistance when exigencies arise. 
If we look throughout the country at its canals and rail- roads, its 
marvels of mechanical skill and toil, its works of utility and 
charity, its institutions of industry and science, we see every 
where stamped upon it the character of a free and active nation ; 
a nation, loving its activity as well as it loves its freedom; and 
not the impress of a despotic aud arbitrary rule, where all the 
authority and energy are centered in one focus ; and where opera- 
tions, however magnificent and serviceable im themselves, are 
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carried forward, as if the subjects were merely“the implements"of 
the head of the state. Often has it been witnessed among us, 
that the best way to spoil hopeful and promising undertakings, is 
to put them under the superintending control of the government. 
With us, a mercantile company, or a benevolent association, can 
do infinitely more than a commission or a bureau. So at least 
it has been in o/d England: if we are now to have a new Eng- 
land, or a young England, as our neighbours boast of their new 
France, or their “ young France,” we, for our parts, feel no strong 
appetite for a change, in which the very identity of the nation 
may be so far lost, that perhaps even the debts and obligations of 
one period will be not recognised in another, by a country which is 
no longer the same. We apprehend, nay, we cannot but discern, 
unspeakable danger, in attempting to alter the entire principle 
upon which our affairs have proceeded in conformity with the very 
bent and bias of the national mind ; instead of preserving the old 
principle, but honestly endeavouring to ameliorate, and complete, 
and perfect the details. Let us beware, lest we drop the sub- 
stance forthe shadow ; and forfeit all, by aspiring to grasp at once 
incompatible advantages. We might even remark, that the gene- 
ral process of the highest civilization is towards a species of self- 
government; that is, the more knowledge and enlightenment are 
equably diffused throughout a land, the more its inhabitants can 
do for themselves, and the less they require the positive interfer- 
ence of a legislature. 

The expense of the plan will be such, as would perhaps hardly 
suit the economical temper of the times. In St. James’s 
Chronicle for August Ist, 1833, we find the following statement 
in a report of Mr. Roebuck’s speech upon the introduction of . 
his bill m July 29th :— 


“‘ He would now proceed to some of the details of the proposed plan, 
as to the masters to be employed, and their remuneration. He was of 
opinion that these schools should be equally within the reach of the rich 
as of the poor. It was proposed by the present plan that there should 
first be infant schools, and that from them the children should go to 
schools of industry, the latter of which should be separately for boys and 
for girls. Then there were to be these schools of industry in every dis- 
trict, the country to be divided into districts as in America. The honour- 
able member then stated that in addition to the above there were to be 
normal schools, the object of which was the instruction of the masters 
who were to teach in the other schools; these were all to be under the 
superintendence of a superior officer, and the honourable member stated 
that the good effect of the normal schools in France, since the revolution, 
had been very great. One advantage to be derived from this public 
tuition of the masters would be, that they would be raised to that rank 
in their profession which would be an inducement to them to embrace 
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it. In conelusion, the honourable member adverted to the expense of 
the proposed plan, and complained that the public monies of the country 
vr en expended upon various objects of minor importance, while on 


Fra on like that of education none had hitherto, on any large scale, 
been laid out.” 


The expenses of such a plan would indeed be formidable ; 
and let the government be assured that when the gentlemen of 
the movement party have concocted a plan, they will not long be 
satisfied with any other plan than their own. The expenditure 
of the National Society will be found by turning to almost any 
Report; or particularly the Report for 1830, p. 13. A notion 
may be formed of the expenditure in Prussia, when we learn, 
that ¢here necessitous parents are supplied with children’s 
clothing, &c. There, besides the maintenance of the schools 
there is a fund for pensioning off old schoolmasters. 

But where are the resources for all such things? what parish 
already burdened with poor-rates will wish to encounter this ad- 
ditional tax? As the matter now stands, when masters and mis- 
tresses of schools are sent from London, the farmers (and their 
superiors also) make inquiry whether they have a family, and 
refuse to engage them if they have several children, lest, possibly, 
the parish should have to encounter the expense of their support. 
And are these the men who will receive as a boon the announce- 
ment that henceforth their parish rate will have the burden of the 
schoolmaster certainly, and his children after him if he happens 
to die? 

Yet, upon the whole, we are not disposed to make a bugbear 
of the expense; for we believe that whatever may be bestowed 
upon the religious and useful education of the poor will be more 
than saved in police, and criminal prosecutions, and the relief of 
pauperism. But we feel the difficulty of the question, “ How could 
the government propose a tax for educational purposes, after 
withdrawing a grant for strictly religious purposes immediately 
connected with the propagation of the Gospel, and the promotion 
of Christianity 7” 

As to the men who vituperate a religious establishment in 
connection with the state, and yet advocate an educational esta- 
blishment in connection with the state, we may surely smile at 
the gross inconsistency which they display; and, unless charity 
forbade us, we might hurl back with a deadly effect some of the 
taunts and contumelies with which we have been assaulted. ‘To 
this state education then are all to contribute?) What! they who 
are still obstinate in their incredulity as to the benefits of any 
popular education at all, are they to contribute? They, who dis- 
like the principle of a state education, are they to contribute ? 
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They to whom the particular. method of state education which 
happens to be adopted is insurmountably obnoxious, are they to 
contribute? And can the very persons, who are the parents and 
patrons of such a scheme, talk of the very principle of a Church 
establishment as a rank oppression and an intolerable wrong. 
With what colour or pretence can they be guilty of a self-contra- 
diction so extravagant and so barefaced,? 

_ Just let us suppose a specific instance in the conduct of these 
liberty-mongers. They go (at least the legislature by their inter- 
vention goes,) to some sour and sturdy person in decent circum- 
stances, who loves his own money much better than the educa- 
tion of the people. “ Sir, you must pay £2 per annum towards 
the new system of state education, introduced under the authority 
of parliament.” ‘The man refuses, with expressions not the most 
polite, and tells them that “ all classes ought to educate them- 
selves or their own children, or that the classes, which cannot, are 
better without education.” His remonstrance is in vain, he must 
pay, or see an execution upon his premises. 

The liberty-mongers, we will suppose, next go to the poor 
man with another kind of compulsion. ‘ You must send your 
children to school.” ‘The man or his wife answers, “ I have no 
wish to send them,;” or “ I won’t send them;” or “ I can’t send 
them,” “ one is ill;” or “ another has no shoes;” or “ another has 
a job by which he earns 3s, a week.” ‘These cases avail nothing. 
The children must go to school, or the parents must pay a 
penalty, or go to the tread-mill, ‘That the rich and the poor 
persons thus described would act rightly, we need not and do not 
assert. But these cases, which would not long remain imaginary 
cases, may at once show that in very many points there is no- 


thing so despotic as the theory of modern liberalism, and nothing 


so arbitrary as its practice. ; 
As to the expense, there is, to be sure, a much shorter process 
suggested by some persons, who can cut all the gordian knots of 
financial difficulty by the slashing sword of spoliation. It is 
merely to assume that corporate funds are abused, and charitable 
bequests perverted, and that the present distribution of revenues 
attached to cathedral establishments is a grievance to the nation, 
and the thing is done. Why should there be any hesitation in 
turning these streams of rich fertilization into the great channel 
of national advantage; when the only inconvenience is to reduce 
the income of a few pampered ecclesiastics to the proper dimen- 
sions, and cut down by a salutary curtailment the quantity of 
Greek and Latin which is taught in the land? We can only an- 
swer, that any such plan—not to call it a sacrilegious robbery— 
would at best proceed upon the fatal and unhallowed principle 
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of doing evil that good may come; and that even if it could save 
the people from an additional impost, which circumstance may 
itself be questionable, it would alienate from the cause of popular 
education the very persons whose support would be most valu- 
able, if it be not entirely indispensable; and would connect the 
idea of diffused knowledge with the ideas of irreligious rapacity 
and flagrant injustice. 

Bat another position is, we believe, that resources can be 
found for the education of the people, without laying any addi- 
tional tax upon the public. But these considerations arise. If 
the money is saved in some other way—by a more economical 
management, as to the poor laws, for instance—and then applied 
to purposes of education, still the people are taxed to a certain 
amount, which otherwise might have been used for the general 
reduction of taxation, or which would have returned at once into 
their own pockets: and the turbulent and the discontented among 
the people, the thousands who care more for money than for either 
knowledge or religion, will soon discover that a tax 1s continued, 
even if it 1s not made. and that a saving is prevented, if no addi- 
tional burden is dmposed. ‘Their will therefore may be, that the 
sums should be appropriated to some other purpose; and this 
may even be the case if the funds of cathedral establishments, or 
corporate endowments and schools, should be seized. And thus a 
derangement, if it must not be called a spoliation, of property, 
might not, after all, be made subservient to public mstruction ; 
for if they can be seized for one object, they may soon be devoted 
to another. In our view, we repeat, the cost of the system is 
almost the least mportant element of the calculation: but that it 
must cost sumething, and that the people must be taxed to the 
amount of that cost, ave incontrovertible propositions: and when 
the penurious or the irreligious shall be told that the cost is ten 
times more than repaid in the diminution of other outlays, through 
the good conduct of an educated, as contrasted with an unedu- 
cated, population, they may still say, “ Yes; but there were indi- 
viduals ready and willing to procure for us the benefit without 
putting us to the first expense.’ 

There is, again, this difficulty with regard to the application of 
money derived from endowed grammar schools which may be 
defunct, and other similar sources. If these funds are fairly 
available for purposes of general education, they ought, as having 
originally belonged to grammar schools, to be made available for 
the education of a class much above the lowest; and correspond 

rather with the miltenschule of Prussia and the écoles moyennes of 
France, than with schools of primary instruction for the poor; or 
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otherwise, to say no more of robbery, there will certainly be mis- 
appropriation. | 

But is the expense the only consideraton? Are there no 
other obstacles, let us ask, to the universality of education among 
the poor? ‘The deficiency of funds stands, as to some districts, 
at the top of the list: and it is a remarkable proof of the eager- 
ness, the energy, the vigour with which education may be proses 
cuted in the existing system, if adequate funds are provided, that 
in a very short space of time, upon the announcement of the 
intended grant by government, the National Society made appli- 
cation to the amount, we understand, of 26,000/., and the British 
and Foreign Society to the amount of 16,000/. The returns 
have been presented to the House of Commons, but, without 
vouching for extreme accuracy, we believe that the foregomng 
statement will be found nearly correct. 

At the same time it is a lamentable mistake, to imagine that a 
sufficiency of funds for building a school, paying a master and 
mistress, and dischargmg the current expenses, is all that is 
required, It is indeed all that the State can do; but there is @ 
vast deal more to be done. ‘There are scholars to be provided, 
as well as a master; and let no one suppose that all the existing 
schools are full, and, therefore, that if there were others, they 
would be full likewise. From all the evidence adduced before 
the various committees, it appears that many existing schools 
neither are, nor ever have been, filled ; that from the mceapacity 
or bad temper of a school-master or school-mistress, or from the 
desperate poverty, or recklessness, or indisposition of the parents, 
an almost insuperable difficulty is found in procuring and keep- 
ing the requisite number of seholars. In other places, again, 
schools are tilled almost as fast as they can be built; there is a 
readiness, an eagerness, to obtain and even pay for imstruction; 
and almost the only obstacle to the universality of education is 
the want of money or of room. So much depends upon the dif 
ference of localities or of personal exertion; so infinitely varied 
are the circumstances of the country, and so opposite are the dif» 
ficulties that occur. 

But we may go further: we may suppose schools established 
and organized—scholars collected—masters and mistresses ap- 
pointed and at work—some central board of reference and admi- 
nistration constituted :—-but the question comes, who are to. 
undertake the task of constant and almost daily superintendence ? 
Without that superintendence, be the masters who they may, the 
schools will not prosper long.. We ask therefore again, from what 
quarter is superintendence to come? ‘Then will it be found: that 
the hearty concurrence and countenance of the clergy of the 
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Established Church is a sine gud non—that very countenance 
which the whole plan, in its origin and its spirit, is constituted to 
preclude. No dependence can be placed for a continuance upon 
the lay members of the establishment; for their occupations, 
either of business or amusement, their migrations from one resi- 
dence to another, or their alien habits, will interfere too much 
to make their attendance at the school the staple commodity, 
although a very useful addition. We suspect that, the clergy of 
the Establishment being disgusted and annoyed away, the super- 
intendence will fall ultimately into the hands of Dissenting 
ministers, For all is a gain to the Dissenters, and a loss to the 
Establishment, in the state of things which we contemplate. 

It is quite obvious to our minds that no Central Board, no 
apparatus of legislative provision, no interference of the state, 
could obviate these difficulties, or even insinuate itself into the 
nooks and crevices in which they lurk, 

Yet there are not only difficulties but tmpracticabilities. This 
is proved by the contrariety of opinions, which exists among the 
advocates of state-education themselves. One publication is for 
introducing more of religion, another for introducing less; one is 
for compulsion, another is for non-compulsion; one for force, 


another for moral influence. The Review, to which we have 
already referred, says, , 


‘* As to the other provision, for compulsory attendance, we could not 
recommend it in any plan of English education; but should prefer trust- 
ing, as the French legislature has done, to persuasion, and the gradual 
pee of a schoolgoing habit among the people. Indeed, the Prussian 

aw enforces attendance only where it is agreeable to the feelings of the 
people.” —Edinburgh Review, No. 117, p. 10. 


This.curious kind of voluntary impressment and non-compul- 
sory compulsion would be, we fear, something too refined and 
subtle for the gross understandings of the English. And, what 
is still more curious, the impracticability of the plan seems to be 
allowed, in the very Review, and in the very article, which is at 
the trouble of traducing, and misrepresenting, and calumniating 
all present systems, for the purpose of recommending it. 


** It is not to be disguised, that very formidable obstacles still stand 
in the way of the final settlement, by any great legislative measure, of 
this momentous question. The difficulty of trimming the balance be- 
tween the friends of the Established Church and the Dissenting interest, 
was that which shipwrecked the Education Bill of 1820. That diffi- 
culty still exists, and is, we fear, as little likely to be got over now, as 
then. A measure more favourable to the Dissenters than that bill was, 
might probably pass the House of Commons, but would infallibly be 
thrown out in the Lords; while a measure originating in the Upper- 
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House of Parliament, which should give to the established clergy the 
same influence and controul which they had by the bill of 1820, would 
scarcely pass the Commons, and would certainly not be acceptable to the 
country at large. And if, to take a third supposition, a measure were 
introduced, which should leave the minuter shades of religious belief to 
be 2 gg and enforced by parents at home, and by pastors in Sunday 
schools, in their parochial visitations, and from the pulpit—which should 
confine the part of school instruction regarding religion to the great doc- 
trines which all Christians agree in—and should consider religion, in 
reference to children, as an affair rather of the heart than of the head, 
and religious impressions as still more important at that age than reli- 
gious knowledge—such a measure would, in all probability, meet with 
furious opposition from the majority of both parties. | 

** In these circumstances, and in a country not very able, and still less 
willing, to bear the additional burden which the establishment of paro- 
chial schools necessarily implies, we fear that any attempt to carry through 
a general measure would still be premature.” — Edinburgh Rev. No. 117, 
pp- 26, 27. 


“‘ Premature!” It will always be premature, as long as the 
existing constitution of the country remains entire and unim- 
— A very few words will be enough as to the impractica- 

ility; and we shall then conclude by demonstrating, partly in 
conjunction with this topic, the positive mischief: which the 
attempted introduction of education by the state is calculated to 
effect among us, both in what it must undo, and what it must do. 
The project would assuredly fail, and would cause deplorable, 
perhaps irremediable, evils in the progress of its failure. 

Both these points will be made out, if we consider that there is 
an absolute series of dilemmas involved in the plan. It must, in 
spite of our ingenious contemporary, be either compulsory or 
non-compulsory : it must be either on the same principle as the 
established church or not on the same principle as the established 
church: it must either teach religion, or not teach religion: it 
must embrace in its sphere, either the whole education of the 
country, or only a part, 

If it is to be non-compulsory, the whole scheme will be 
nugatory and abortive; perhaps, the very smallest mouse that 
mountain ever produced. The state, the mere state, thus reduced 
to a metaphor and a name, cannot effect more than the present 
methods used by individuals; nor, if it meets with the hostility 
instead of the co-operation of the clergy, one tenth part so much, 
The people, already jealous of the rulers and their intentions, 
will look upon it with misgiving and suspicion: they will imagine 
that some sinister objects are contemplated, which are not avowed ; 
if the government becomes unpopular, the government education 
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will share in its unpopularity, and by that unpopularity be shaken 
to atoms. 

If it is compulsory, of what nature is the compulsion to be? 
Are the little urchins to be dragged to school every morning and 
afternoon by the police? Or are the names of the refractory to 
be reported to the Central Board? Or is the responsibility of 
sending them to fall upon the parents? And, if the mother wishes 
to keep a girl at home to help her in washing, or attending a sick 
child, and the father prefers to earn something by the boy’s 
labour, how are they to be punished? What is to be the penalty 
for neglect? Is it to be a tine for the first offence, and imprison- 
ment for the second, and transportation for the third? Why, m 
many districts of the country, the very mention of such a plan 
would be received either with a hoot of contempt, or a yell of 
indignation, ‘The gift of education, so accompanied, would be 
rejected as an abomination and a nuisance. ‘To compel registra- 
tion, where the thing is done once for all, may not be found easy ; 
to compel education, where the sense of compulsion will recur 
every day, is an undertaking from which the boldest might shrink. 
And if, at a period, when harsher measures must be adopted in 
the administration of the poor laws, a compulsory education 
should be added as another grievance, we would not answer for 
the consequences. 

It is the nature of all men—and, above all men, of English- 
men, to turn with distaste from every thing compulsory; even, as 
we allow that education would be, a compulsory benefit, ‘They 
might like to send their children to school; and yet would say 
with Falstaff But not on compulsion, if reasons were as plenty as 
blackberries.” And what would the champions of compulsion say, 
if Christian men, women and children were compelled to attend 
Church on/y once a week, upon pain of mulct or incarceration? 

Is the plan to be on the principle of the Established Church 2 
If it be, imvectives, denunciations, derision, menace, with all 
kinds of active opposition, would rain in a pitiless storm of ten- 
fold violence. But on this branch of the alternative it is needless 
to say more. ‘The plan is Nov to be put on the same principle 
as the Established Church: nor do the clergy ask it: nor do the 
friends of the Church require it. But if it be put on an 
opposite principle, what happens? A State-Church on one 
and a State-Education on another, cannot co-exist. 

ven now, from the fury of its enemies and the pusillanimous 
lukewarmness of many among its friends, the Church can hardly 
maintain its ground. The great catapult to ensure its destruc- 


tion will be, the establishment of state-education on a principle 
adverse to its pretensions. 
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We say without scruple, that the state-education, if under- 
taken at all, will be undertaken on a principle of dissent. There 
are too large societies now at work, which proceed by different 
paths, but have for their common object the instruction of the 
people:—the National Society, which is avowedly attached to 
the Church of England; and the British and Foreign School 
Society, which includes all sects and denominations of Christians, 
Now, we are not contending which principle is right and which 
is wrong; but we do most unequivocally affirm, that the state- 
plan would adopt the fundamental principle of the one society, 
and throw overboard the fundamental principle of the other, For 
it would train up the English poor, without any direct view or 
definite reference to the Church by law established —the Church con- 
nected with that very State, which would yet set on foot a system 
of education palpably at variance with the very essence of the 
Church. The anomaly is so monstrous, that we can hardly trace 
it upon our paper without a confusion of words and language. 

Again, is the state to teach religion, or not to teach religion? 
Mr. Bulwer informs us that it is; and informs us that the philo- 
sopher ought not to object to religious instruction more than the 
divine ought to object to secular or useful instruction? 


** Would the philosopher agree to this? No, indeed, nor I neither. 
Why then should we ask a greater complaisance from the ecclesiastic ; 
he cannot think, unless be be indeed a mercenary and a hypocrite, the 
very Swiss of religion—that religious knowledge is less necessary than 
civil instruction. He cannot believe that the understanding alone should 
be cultivated, and the soul forgot. But, in fact, if we were to 
attempt to found a wholesale national education, in which religious in- 
struction were not a necessary and pervading principle, 1 doubt ve 
much, if public opinion would allow it to be established; and | am 
perfectly persuaded, that it could not be rendered permanent and com- 
plete. In the first place, the clergy would be justly alarmed; they 
would redouble their own efforts to diffuse their own education. Ina 
highly Christian country, they would obtain a marked preference for 
their establishments ; a certain taint and disrepute would be cast on the 
national system; people would be afraid to send their children vo the 
National schools ; the ecclesiastical schools would draw to themselves a 
vast proportion—I believe a vast majority—of children; and thus in 
effect the philosopher, by trying to sow unity, would reap division ; by 
trying to establish his own plan, he would weaken its best principle ; 
and the care of education, instead of being shared by the clergy, would 
fall almost entirely into their hands.”—England and the English, vol. i. 
pp- 386—387. 


But then how far is the religious instruction to extend? To 
whatever point it extends, at whatever point it stops, some 
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feelings will be offended, some priuciple will be invaded, some 
occasion will be given for dissatisfaction and discontent. 

Mr. Bulwer asks, ‘ that which Prussia effects in this respect, 
why should not England?” For the answer to this question, we 
turn to another contemporary publication ; believing the fact to be 
as it is there stated, and declining to enter into the argument, 
what the fact ought to be. 


“© When we consider the entire absence of theological controversy on 
the continent of Europe ; in Italy and Spain, on account of the slavery 
of the press; in France and Germany, on account of the state of opinion ; 
it is astonishing to contemplate the activity and violence of the reli- 
gious contest kept up in this country. Every sect maintains its periodi- 
cal works, its magazines, its reviews, and its newspapers. A large part 


of our modern literature consists of polemical divinity.” —Foreign Quart. 
Rev., vol. xii. p. 295. 


Inexperienced persons may conceive that all differences of re- 
ligious opinion may be harmonized in a school by a judicious 


system of class books. What says the Bishop of Llandaff in his 
admirable Charge :— 


** Every experiment that I have known for blending discordant reli- 
gious elements in one system of education has failed. The result is, 
either a laxity of doctrine, or a neglect of religion, or a clandestine 


struggle for ascendancy in some of the component parts at the expense 
of others. 


“If the doctrine of the Church, after every concession that can 
reasonably be made, is not allowed to be characteristic of the institution, 
it seems to me by far the wisest way to form distinct schools, in which 
the doctrines and discipline of each party may respectively be taught. 
It is more likely to preserve harmony and mutual respect and good-will ; 
and it will at least obviate the construction to which the other scheme 
is liable, that we think lightly of the differences existing between our- 
selves and the various sects by which we are surrounded.”— Bishop of 
Llandaff’s Charge, pp. 32, 33. 

« Let us accomplish,” says Mr. Bulwer, “ our great task of 
common instruction, not by banishing all religion, but by 

ring for every pupil instruction inhis own.” But state- 
education, instead of procuring it, will withdraw it: or, at least, 
will entirely preclude the notion, that one form of Christianity is 
better than another, and therefore that the creed of the Church- 
man is better than that of the Sectarian. And we hazard the 
prediction, that let education in this country be undertaken’ by 
the state, and from that moment it will become a party and 
polemical question ; for such are the elements which, among us, 
draw and assimilate all things to themselves. It will become a 
stalking-horse of political rancour, and theological irritation. 

“ Oh! but Church and state may act together, and the govern- 
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ment schools may come into play simply as an adjunct to the 
schools already established.” Give, unfortunately, is still another 
dilemma. Here, again, if the state does any thing, it must do 
either the whole or a part. We are not speaking, be it remem- 
bered, of the government as addressing itself to supply some 
local and temporary emergency, but as undertaking a plan of 
instruction for the poor children of England. Now, unless its 
operations are conducted on a large and magnificent scale, they 
will be unworthy of itself, and tend to bring it into ridicule. 
Men will turn with a smile from the magnitude of individual ex- 
ertion, to the miserable pettiness of the state achievements, 
nearly as when the European monarchs, in 1814, after viewing 
the splendid structures with which the associated capital and 
spirit of private persons had spanned the Thames, asked “ where 
then was the bridge, which the state had constructed?” and were 
shown the little wooden, painted, Chinese affair, with its jingling 
bells, and gingerbread ornaments, which was thrown over the 
Serpentine. We have no wish to see the dignity of the state 
lowered. In such a case as general education, either it ought 
not to interfere at all, as a party responsible for the issue; or it 
ought to interfere upon some fit and necessary occasion ; and then 
interfere with universality and authority. 

On the other hand, if it does interfere with universality and 
authority, the solid and compact mass of existing instruction must 
yield, and crack, and dissolve away, like ice. 

Again, is the plan to include in its sphere the whole education 
of the country, or only a part? The philosophical politicians, par 
excellence, demand that it shall, like the Prussian scheme, embrace 
all classes and grades of scholars; all sorts of seminaries and es- 
tablishments for education, Every smaller project they, upon 
logical principles of reasoning, think insufficient and self-contra- 
dictory; but others, upon principles of common sense, hold their 
scheme to be wild and impossible. 

Then we step into a labyrinth of confusion, when we ask, if the 
board is instituted, how far is its jurisdiction to extend? Is its 
authority to embrace only the new schools, to which the state is 
father and god-father, or the whole education of the country? the 
education of the poor only, or the rich as well as the poor—all 
endowed schools, or all charitable schools, or all schools without 
exception? Are the clergy to refer their proceedings, in the su- 
perintendence of their own parochial establishments, to a board, 
composed perhaps of theorists, who know no more about the in- 
ternal organization and peculiarities of an English parish, than 
about the bottom of the Pacific Ocean? 

There is yet another dilemma, the plan must be either uni- 
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form or not uniform. If it be not uniform, it loses its character ; 
it loses all that constitutes to the eyes of its admirers its attrac- 
tiveness and its grandeur; it becomes not one plan of state edu- 
cation, but a number of fragments and scraps of plans, without 
regularity or cohesion. If it be uniform, it must well nigh ex- 
clude religion, by excluding the differences of religion. Never- 
theless, from all we hear, we must assume that it 7s to be uni- 
form. 

Again, another dilemma comes. The government must have 
the clergy either for them or against them. Here how should 
the clergy be for them? but if they are against them, it seems 
generally agreed by M, Cousin and the other writers on the sub- 
ject, that the plan is impracticable. In truth, if the connection 
between Church and State were dissolved to-morrow by a bill of 
divorcement, and the Episcopalians of England were merely a 
sect, even then, without their concurrence and countenance, the 
operations of the government in introducing a plan of national in- 
struction would be crippled, if not defeated. 


If, then, the system is attempted, what will be the result? In 


the first place, a strong and most conscientious resistance will be 
offered by the ministers and friends of the Church of England. 
As one evidence of this fact, for it is a fact, and not a sagen, 
we may state our knowledge that many parties, who made appli- 
cation for a share in the government grant of £20,000, put the 
question to persons most conversant with the matter, whether by 
receiving it they should place themselves and their school under 
the control of the state; because, as their determination was ex- 
pressed, they would rather decline the grant than accept it upon 
such conditions. And Jet ministers be assured, that a large ma- 
jority of Churchmen, seeing in the proposed scheme a blow, and 
perhaps a death-blow aimed at the Establishment, will feel it as a 
religious duty to intercept and frustrate, rather than assist it.* 


* One Clergy man, indeed, the Rev. John James Taylor, has advocated the project, 
* The Times” quoted him; and the next day appeared in the same journal (January 
28th, 1854,) a letter from Robert Owen, claiming the praise of having originated the 
whole plan, and been the first person who recommended it to Holland and Prussia. 

He then proceeds to eulogise “ the traly useful practical Sermon of the Rev. Jobn 
James Taylor, a very large, and the most essential portion of which is in the spirit, and 
in a great degree in ‘the very letter of what I most earnestly urged the government to 
adopt iv 1813, as the only means by which @ permanent improvement would be ef- 
fected in this or in any other country. 

We wish the Rev. John James Taylor joy of this praise; though it comes from a 
quarter from which we should hardly expect to have an eulogium — the doctrine 
or conduct of any English clergyman, with the exception of Dr. Wade. Let Mr. 
Taylor make the most of it; he must not expect much from any other, Whether he 
was right or prudent in carrying up into the pulpit his plagiarisms from Robert Owen 
we shall not stop to decide ’ 

The “ Times” says that not Robert, but “ Frederick” the great, was the author of this 
scheme. Whether it were Robert or Frederick, either of them would be consistent. 
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What, then, is to be the spectacle? Are we to see Church- 
schools and State-schools set up in rivalry one against the other? 
Are we to see the former stocked with juvenile dissenters, and 
the latter with the children whose parents are attached to the 
Establishment? Will this spectacle be seemly or salutary? Or, 
if the Church retires from the indecorous conflict, are the new 
schools, which will be, in point of fact, almost seminaries of 
dissent, to grow up and flourish under the tutelary patronage of 
the three estates of the realm? 

In that case, we repeat, state-education must disturb the exist- 
ing system to its centre, nor can any degree of care or caution. 
prevent this derangement. Make the law provisional: say that 
it is simply to be a trial on a moderate scale and for a time; still 
an irrevocable blow will have been struck at the character, and 
therefore at the efficiency, of all existing operations. Much will 
have been done to damp individual energy, to check and benumb 
individual ardour, and either to destroy the spirit at least with 
which the labours of individuals and associations are pursued, by 
surrounding them with uncertainty and gloom; or work them up 
to a determined and systematic opposition against the measures 
of the government, in points where opposition would be as un- 
becoming as mischievous, and where success must depend upon 
the most cordial agreement. 

The proposed plan must be inimical to the authority of the 
Church in ¢wo ways ; that is, both in the materials of the design, 
and in the agents who are to carry it into execution. Its _princi- 
ple, as we have fully detailed, is diametrically an antagonist prin- 
ciple to that of a dominant and established form of religion; and 
the parties to whom the general direction of the education of the 
country is confided, will no longer be, as heretofore, the ministers 
of the Established religion. ‘Their supremacy will be annihi- 
lated; and they will hardly like, it is probable, to be sharers by 
mere sufterance in the work which was formerly their own, their 
influence practically slighted, and their peculiar tenets practically 
vilified. No: the education of the country is intended to fall, 
angi will fall, into other hands. No Englishman, then, who would 
uphold his ecclesiastical establishment, can with consistency en- 
courage the project of education by the state, if we are right as 
to its character. ‘There are many reasons indeed why we, in our 
ignorance, prefer a state religion to a state education, The for- 
mer we possess, the latter is in nubibus. The former is inter- 
woven with our history, our habits, our earliest associations, our 
best and holiest feelings: the other is an imported novelty, with 
which, after all, our climate may disagree. ‘The former is co- 
ordinate with the state, and cannot be made subservient to evil; 
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the other is a subordinate instrument, and may be used as an 
engine for purposes the most injurious. ‘The former is confiued 
to a few definite articles, fixed and invariable: the other ranges 
over a vast area of progressive and fluctuating knowledge. The 
former, being already ours, more than supersedes the necessity of 
the latter. 

But to proceed; as the scheme would almost immediately be 
subversive of the Established Church, so ultimately it would be 
fatal to the religion of the country. The generalities—the morali- 
ties of religion would be retained: but the sublime and mysteri- 
ous doctrines of Christianity would drop one by one away, The 
topic is invidious: but we unhesitatingly declare, that it is capable 
of strict and positive proof. 

That the projected interference of the state must tend to 
disconnect divine from human knowledge, religious from secular 
instruction, in the great process of education, and the general 
discipline of the mind and heart: that it will expose religious 
education to the very casualties from which it seeks to exempt all 
other education, as if it were the least important of any: that it 
will leave religion to be taught either by the parents, who too 
often have neither time to teach it, nor ability, nor inclination ; or 
by the clergy, whom the whole plan must either distress or exas- 
perate :—that religion, too, ought not to be taught merely by itself, 
on the Sunday, or on extra-hours, as if it had no connection with 
all knowledge and all practice; or as if it were a matter too much 
involved in doubt and difficulty to become an integral part of the 

common and general tuition—that the religion of the scheme, 
therefore, could not be exactly that by whic h the most estimable 
men in the country could be satisfied: for that their piety, with- 
out being either very voracious or very fastidious, could not be 
contented with either the quantity or the quality proposed ; and 
that the whole scheme, under a semblance of liberality and gran- 
deur, is altogether narrow and unphilosophical—all these points, 
alas! are as obvious, as they are bitter, to our minds, 

Such a result the project of state education must have a ten- 
dency to produce in more ways than one. All the schools—the 
schools of the National Society, for instance—will be disor- 
ganized ; their scholars will, in part at least, be taken away; and, 
as to the members of the association themselves, apostacy may 
thin their ranks, and even bankruptcy threaten their funds; for 
what guarantee 1s there that men will come forward with dona- 
tions and subscriptions when they are taxed into the bargain? 
Or, perhaps, the Society, like supplanted manufacturers, will 
transfer their capital, and machinery, and experience to some 
other quarter; they will devote themselves perhaps to the esta. 
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blishment and maintenance merely of Sunday schools. But still 
it becomes a question, whether they will be able to collect the 
children on a Sunday, when their influence over them has been 
weakened, and, perhaps, almost obliterated during the rest of the 
week. Again, from the multiplicity and importance of other 
engagements, the clergy are often really unable to bestow much 
time on Sunday upon the school: and, unquestionably, Sunday 
schools a/one will never be sufficient to keep up their superin- 
tendence over the general progress of the education of the poor, 
Moreover, as we have just said, even the pecuniary means may 
be no longer at their command. In any case, however, there will 
be a shock to the Ecclesiastical Establishment, because the go- 
vernment is to evince its “ impartiality, and it must be pro- 
claimed throughout the land that the state does not deem it 
essential or advisable to train up the rising generation of the poor 
in the distinguishing principles and doctrines of that Church with 
which it is itself in communion; there must be a shock to the 
religion of the country, because it will be proclaimed, that reli- 
gion is the only thing which is not thoroughly taught; and that 
after a certain point,—which point, if the scheme cleaves rigidly 
to its fundamental principle, can be barely beyond atheism,—the 
state is not to feel any concern. 

This fact would be painful, if the state were obliged to en- 
counter the evil; it is dreadful, when the state goes out of its way 
to inflict it. The evil is now in avery great measure avoided; 
because separate schools can instruct the children of different 
persuasions in their different peculiarities of faith; but the state 
could not provide masters for all the several sects; and, besides, 
in the very attempt, it would sacrifice that splendid uniformity, 
which is one chief glory of the design. If, in conjunction with 
these considerations, we bear in mind, that strenuous exertions 
are being made to admit dissenters to the benefit of degrees at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and that a charter is loudly demanded 
for the London University, which, as Mr. Bulwer remarks, 
teaches no religion whatever, because it is to be of ail religions; 
we cannot but entertain a sober and well-grounded, not a frantic 
or cowardly, apprehension, that there exists in certain quarters 
an intense wish entirely to sever aud cut asunder the constituted 
education of the country,—the education of the lowly as well-as 
the high, and the rich as well as the poor,—from the constituted 
religion of the country. 

We are told even by the Northern Review, “‘ sometimes a new 
school on Bell’s, or Lancaster’s principle, would start up, ruin, 
and disperse some half dozen schoolmasters, and be then allowed, 


by the cooling zeal of the local committee, to go to pieces itself 
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486 National Education. 
and disappear!” And could the state perform no similar achieve- 
ment? is there no possibility that the state could ruin and disperse 
the present schools? and, if its own machinery goes to pieces, in 
what situation should we be left? 

The time has been—our notions of English liberty being 
grosser and more vulgar—when the idea of a legislative educa- 
tion, accompanied, as it must be, with a kind of domiciliary in- 
quisition into the private habits of the poor, would by no means 
have suited the stomach of an Englishman. Even now, we have 
our doubts, whether, even if the compulsory part of the plan be 
put aside, the popular mind 1s suffictently imbued with refined 
and scientific principles of freedom, to relish its general character. 
We imagine, that it will at least afford a pretence for raising a 
clamour against dictatorial interference, calculated only for the 
meridian of despotic states; and Wf this opmion once thoroughly 
impregnates and agitates the political atmosphere, the whole 
design will be ship-wrecked almost as soon as it 1s launched. 
This is, indeed, the note which has been already sounded by Mr. 
Cobbett and his school. With such persons the notion will 
never be palatable, that the poor should be drilled and dragooned 
to school by the government, and imdoctrinated with whatever 
notions it may please to instil; and we shall be continually told 
of a parallel between ourselves and continental despotisms: or 
even between our authorities and Napoleon, upon whom the 
name of “ Undertaker general” was bestowed by the workin 
classes, and under whose reign, we are informed by Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘ Political franchises, mdividual interests, the property of 
municipalities, the progress of ‘education, of scvence, of mina and 
sentiment, all were usurped by the government.” 

We say, then, that no alteration is required, and therefore the 
proposed plan is superfluous: we say, too, that the proposed 
plan is saturated with danger, and therefore cannot be expedient: 
it would be a Pandora’s box of evils, without even the hope at 
the bottom. Indeed, the hostility to the Church ts involved in 
the principle of the plan: the delicacy and intricacy of its details, 
with the certain collision and dispute which they would occasion, 
the impossibility of pleasing all parties, and the very strong 
probability of pleasmg none; the msk of discontinuance, and 
therefore the positive and fearful mischief of displacing or weak- 
ening what already exists; the want of congeniality with the 
spirit of the people, and the circumstances of the times, the mevit- 
able evil, either of mefliciency or tyranny, as the project shall 
assume a compulsory or non-compulsory character, with the 
hundred embarrassments sure to accrue from undetined magni- 
tude, and unforeseen, uncalculated, difficulties : all these are heads, 
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upon which, if our limits would allow us, we could write long 
chapters of opposition to the contemplated scheme. 

We see enormous peril and positive evil in chilling that glow 
of religious philanthropy, which is the very boast and bulwark of 
the nation ; in stopping or exhausting that current of individual 
charity, of which the numerous institutions are the distinctive and 
moral ornaments of England. 

On the other hand, the evidence of numbers is on our side; 
but it is not in the statistical tables of the past and present 
that we are inclined to place our greatest reliance. ‘The future 
opens before us wider, and, we think, brighter prospects. 

When we reflect how large a portion of the intellectual im- 
provement of the country has been the growth of the last twenty 
years; and how large a portion of the literature of the countr 
is now directed to the poor, as well as how widely, how uni- 
versally, intellectual tastes and habits are diffused among the 
higher classes ; when we think of the strength of religious feeling, 
which, amidst much of levity, and profaneness, and worldiness, 1s 
assuredly a marked feature of the age; when we know the intense 
interest, which is not merely manifested, but felt, on the subject 
of popular instruction, and may adduce in illustration of it even 
the present advocacy of education by the state; when we reflect 
upon the impetus which must be communicated to the public mind, 
even by the existing agitation—and on that account we are very 
far from lamenting or deprecating it;—we see no reason for 
entertaining a doubt that unless some violent stoppage occur, 
knowledge will be universally diffused at uo distant period. 
The impulse is imparted, and the result is certain, Mental cul- 
tivation must propagate itself. Its seeds must be multiplied as 
well as re -roduced. Mental enlightenment, when it has once 
taken root, must increase in a geometrical—nay, more than 
a geometrical, an almost infinite ratio. All stimulants, such as 

legislative interference, will, we are firmly convinced, retard and 
encumber, rather than assist, its growth. Let the present system 
run with an uninterrupted current, and we guarantee the issue, 
that the rich will become more and more anxious to bestow the 
benefit of education, and the poor to receive it. They who have 
been taught, will be eager to secure for their children, in after- 
life, the same blessing, which will have been the best resource 
and solace of their own existence; and when the majoniy are 
instructed, the rest will be ashamed to remain ignorant. Every 
conquest will afford fresh facilities for obtaining more. 

In short, if they are treated with confidence and kindness, the 
ministers and friends of the Church will be ready, we believe, to 
make themselves responsible for the event. Here, at least, they 
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ask for no exclusive privileges. ‘They merely desire, if the legis- 
lature furnishes pecuniary grants, to participate mm them accord- 
ing to their fair proportion, and for the rest they say ‘ aissez 
nous faire.” 

There is another point, which deserves to be retaken into con- 
sideration, and of which the effects will be soon discernible in 

a surprising degree. Vor years a sharp struggle has been car- 
ried on against the strong-holds of a blind and proud dogmatism, 
in order to prove that popular education is a good. The battle 
has been fought, and, we may say, won. Almost the last ene- 
mies are now quitting the field, like the last snows that melt 
away before the sunbeams. That ste p has been gained, and in 
that step all has been gained, But, let us remember, it has been 
only just gamed. We have only begun to reap the fruits of the 
conquest. Let us remember also, that, on the one hand, until the 
instruction of the people was generally recognized as a public 
advantage, the attempt to introduce education by the state must 
have been a chimerical and visionary madness; but that, on the 
other hand, the very acknowledgment is almost sufficient in itself 
to do away the necessity of the introduction. 

Is, then, the existing number of schools adequate to the 
wants of the population? We answer,no. But, then, it is be- 
coming every year more and more adequate, and the supply is 
likely at no distant period to overtake the need. And even now 
the deficiency is chiefly in the amount of Sunday schools; a defi- 
ciency which, of all projects in the world, a state education is 
least calculated to remove. | 

Again, is the guantum of instruction now given to each child 
as much as might be given, and given with advantage! ‘T’o this 
question, a also, we are inclined to reply in the negative. It is 
very possible, that, if the sphere of instruction were enlarged, 
every part of it might be better and more easily filled up. 
The very variety might assist and strengthen, as well as relieve 
the mind ; and if there were added the rudiments of history and 
geography, and even of vocal music and mathematics, the things 
which are learnt at present might be taught with more pleasure, 
and to a greater extent. But then this Improvement is already 
begun, these elements are already introduced ; nor Is there any 
conceivable reason why the agency of individuals and societies 
should not be as competent to make any useful and practicable 
adjunct to the tuition of the poorer classes of children as the agency 
of the state. Moreover, it cannot be too emphatically averred, that 
the quantity of instruction, which at the most cannot be very much, 
is of infinitely less moment than the guality. The modicum of 
history or geography which can be acquired, is of infinitely less 
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moment than the proper training and discipline of the under- 
- standing and the heart. ‘Teach a child to read, and write, and 
cipher ;—above all, let him be early imbued and penetrated 
with the lessons of the word of God; and all else, though posi- 
tively a good, is comparatively nothing. Only give him the keys 
and instruments of ulterior knowledge, and the habit and facility 
of acquiring it, and the principles, which will direct and sanctify 
it, and he will be enabled to do the rest for himself. Thus in after 
life he has within himself an unlimited power of intellectual 
cultivation: he has within himself the means of alleviating toil, 
and an exhaustless store of resources against weariness and 
drunkenness in the intervals of leisure. You have put him on 
the first step of the ladder, and he can climb by his own efforts to 
the top. 

At enone there is a steady and progressive rise of a solid 
and well-cemented edifice, capable of containing all the poor 
children in the land: it is possible that the State Educationists 
may build more rapidly, but they will only build a Tower of 
Babel. 

At the same time we feel no regret, for our own parts, that the 
outcry which has been raised in favour of education by the state 
should have come to arouse the energies and quicken the exer- 
tions of the friends of the existing system. It is well that they 
should know what the alternative before them really is. It is no 
other than this: either they must come forward with voluntary sub- 
scriptions and other personal efforts to complete, with a thorough 
efficiency in all its departments, the scheme of national education 
which they approve; or they must pay a compulsory tax in order 
to support a new project of education, which they conscientiously 
deprecate, as dangerous, or fallacious, or impracticable in itself; 
and as likely, in its conjunction with other circumstances, to assist 
the overthrow of the most venerable institutions in the land. ‘The 
must make their election. If they sit with their arms folded and 
do nothing, their cause is lost. If they do nothing but complain, 
when complaint is too late to be availing, they deserve that it 
should be lost. 

Our sorrow, then, we had almost said our honest indignation, 
will be too big for words, if the friends of religion and the Church 
shall be found wanting to themselves and their cause by neglecting 
their solemn duty to the people, by not providing an education 
altogether adequate in its kind and its amount to the wants and 
capacities of the poor. ‘That the lower orders, who cannot or 
will not educate themselves, should be furnished with a proper 
and sufficient instruction is, we would most emphatically repeat, 
a solemn and imperative duty; but we still think, it is not so much 
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a political duty as a Christian duty, not so much a duty belonging 
to the state as a duty attaching itself to affluent and enlightened 
individuals, We have done our parts, let them do theirs. 

We think that almost a new era may be called into existence. 
The element of national feeling and Christian sentiment must be 
aroused. | 

As far as our means can be of influence or use, we shall bring 
the might of the press and of public opinion in aid of pecuniary 
contributions and personal exertions, So far from seeking to 
keep back the real state of the facts, we are determined to impart 
to them all the publicity in our power. We should like to make 
an examination throughont the kingdom: and wherever we find 
a place destitute of schools for the poor we could almost wish 
that the place should be marked. If it has not the means of sup- 
porting a school, it ought to be assisted; if it has the means, it 
ought to be shamed if it cannot be persuaded into an enlightened 
and patriotic benevolence. ‘The country must be educated. 
Let the most searching questions be put; let the statistics of the 
subject be accurately ascertained ; let all possible improvements 
be introduced; let the central, or model, or, as they are now 
called Normal schools of the National Society, and other institu- 
tions, if they possess them, be improved; let good class-books 


be prepared. We quite agree with Mr. Mayo in his Preface to 
“ the ‘Teacher.” 


“ Whenever improved principles of popular education are advocated, 
this difficulty is invariably started, ‘ where shall we find persons compe- 
tent to execute these views ?? Men must be trained, they must be taught 
to teach, educated to educate. We have had enough of books adapted to 
disguise the ignorance of the teacher and perpetuate that of the pupil ; 
we must now form men; we must bring the living mind in contact with 
mind, the living heart in contact with the heart. Whenever the govern- 
ment of the country shall be fully persuaded that an wnproved as well as 
extended system of education is the greatest boon they can bestow on 
the people, schools for teachers will doubtless be formed.”—p. x. 


But if our space were not absolutely exhausted, we could show 
that this object is by no means neglected under the evisting 
arrangements. 

In short, we have thus felt ourselves called upon, since the task 
has not hitherto been undertaken on an adequate scale by abler 
persons, to conduct, almost in a legal and forensic manner, the 
mightiest and most vital cause which can engage the universal mind 
of man. ‘That, having a conscientious conviction in the truth of 
our own views, we are anxious to see them triumph, it would be 
the merest affectation to deny; but we can declare again, with a 
solemn sincerity, that our solicitude is ten-fold stronger, whether 
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our opinions are proved to be right or prnsest to be wrong, to see 
some approach made to the solution of that magnificent problem 
—What is the best and most efficient mode in which THis country 
can be educated? 

Let us only trust that men will not be led away by a mere array 
of specious common-places, and decide without either taking into. 
consideration the particular circumstances by which the result 
must be modified, or looking at the real pivots upon which the 
whole question must turn. ‘These are, in our opinion, the com- 
parative efficacy of the two systems in their application to this 
country; the probable balance of evil, as well as good, which will 
be attached to them; the difference in their capacity of adjust- 
ment to the mass of existing institutions; the fact that the one is 
in esse and the other in posse; and the prudence, or imprudence, 
of giving up actual in exchange for prospective, benefits. 

We know well, however, that there are many empirics among 
us, who are so enamoured of the ingredients of some favourite 
draught, that they never think of taking into account the habits 
and constitution of the intended recipient. ‘They resemble Dr. 
Morison, the Hygeist, or some other member of the honourable 
fraternity, who comes among us with his ‘‘ Universal Pills,” 
adapted to every case, surgical or medical—a remedy for every 
distemper, chronic or acute—an infallible specific for every ma- 
lady of man, woman or child, of every size, sort and description 
whatsoever. 

But since the charlatans of political philosophy are not satisfied 
to reach the end of their journey with speed and comfort, unless 
they can make the shape of their conveyance according to the last 
Parisian taste, and would therefore build a vehicle upon a new 
model, and propel it by the steam of legislative interference,—let 
them only take care lest the whole ancient machine of English 
policy should be blown up with one mighty explosion. 

We must here bring our present observations to a close; yet 
we have only been enabled to embrace one part out of many in a 
subject of vast complication as well as extent. We hope to travel 
through the whole by degrees, and for that purpose wish to take 
one thing ata time. Of the great questions respecting popular 
education, the first is, ‘‘ Whether the country ought to be edu- 
cated?” ‘This, as we began by stating, we consider carried by ac- 
clamation. The second is, “ How, and by whom, is the country 
to be educated?” This we have now discussed; yet the discussion 
has been partial after all, since we have done little more than en- 
deavoured to establish the negative proposition, that it is not to 
‘be educated by the state. The third is, “ Up to what point, in 
what branches of knowledge, by what processes of tuition, is the 
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poor population to be educated?” ‘This we must altogether re- 
serve; and it branches out into so many ramifications, that we 
shall probably recur to it again and again. Here too we have 
only examined the question of individuals and associations versus 
the state: the question, as it regards the comparative merits of 
various societies infer se, with their respective powers and methods 
of instruction, we may treat at some future opportunity ; unless 
the state, by swallowing them all up in its more capactous Jaws, 
should prevent the opportunity from occurring. 

Against the existence of the British and Foreign Society, no 
objection i is levelled. Let it exist; let it do its utmost in a fair 
spirit of emulation; but let it not be exalted to the permanent 
eminence of a government scheme upon the discountenance, it 
not the ruin, of its rival connected with the Church. 

One word only as to the sentiments of ministers, and the new 


system of centralisation, and we have done. The intentions of 


the government ought, as soon as possible, to be declared. The 
uncertainty is injurious, as well as painful: for we happen to 
know, that upon the principle of the existing system there are 
many projects of amelioration m the details, many schemes to 
extend the sphere of tuition, or improve and facilitate its pro- 
cesses. If the state is to disjomt and break up the whole 
machine, they will come to nothing: nor Is it to be supposed 


that much can be undertaken while the guestion remains in this 
unsettled state. 


Lord Brougham said, in his last speech upon the subject,— 


“Tn order to satisfy his mind upon this point, he addressed “in his 
individual capacity about 500 letters to clergymen in every county in 
the kingdom, requesting information on the subject of the schools in 
their respective parishes. ‘To these letters, which were addressed quite 
at random, he received nearly as many answers, and the information 
which they contained was highly gratifying. The result showed that 
whereas in IRIS there were in the whole kingdom, as he had already 
stated, 14,000 unendowed day schools educating 478,000 children, in 
IS2S there were in the particular places to which he bad addressed his 
letters alone no less than 5,200 schools of this description, educating 
105,000 children. ‘Taking these places as affording a fair sample of the 
rest ot the kingdom, as he had a right to do from the manner in which 
he had addressed his circulars, the result would be, that there were 

230,000 unendowed day schools, educating 1,030,000 children, all sup- 
ported by voluntary ‘subse riptions, independently of the endowed 
schools, which educated 165.000, and of the Sunday schools, which 
furnished very useful and salutary education, though necessarily of infe- 
rior importance to that which could be obtained from day schools. 
Under these cireumstances, he became a convert to the opinion of those 
who thought it would be unwise to disturb a state of things which pro- 
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duced such admirable results ; and therefore he abandoned his plan for 
establishing a compulsory rate for the purposes of education.’ — T'imes. 


This statement is satisfactory in every point of view. But we 
have lately heard other expectations expressed: we have seen 
feelers put forth in the public journals; and questions of a rather 
equivocal tendency have been sent round. Yet, if they are fairly 
answered, and the answers are well weighed, we have no fear as 
to the results. 

Is any indication, we ask, to be drawn from the conclusion of 
the Poor Law Commissioners’ Report ? 


* One great advantage of any measure which shall remove or dimi- 
nish the evils of the present system, is, that it will in the same degree 
remove the obstacles which now impede the progress of instruction, and 
intercept its results; and will afford a freer scope to the operation of 
every instrument which may be employed for elevating the intellectual 
and moral condition of the poorer classes. We believe, that if the funds 
now destined to the purposes of education, many of which are applied in 
a manner unsuited to the present wants of society, were wisely and econo- 
mically employed, they would be sufficient to give all the assistance 
which can be prudently afforded by the state. As the subject is not 
within our commission, we will not dwell on it further, and we have 
ventured on these few remarks only for the purpose of recording our 
conviction, that as soon as a good administration of the poor laws shall 
have rendered further improvement possible, the most important duty 
of the legislature is to take measures to promote the religious and moral 
education of the labouring classes.”—p. 362. 


Now the connection between the question of state education 
and the question of the poor laws, is quite undeniable. ‘There 
are many and many ligaments which bind them together, On 
the one hand, in proportion as the poor of a country are well 
trained in moral and religious instruction, idle and reckless and 
reprobate poverty is likely to decline. ‘The child whose intellect 
has been at all expanded, and much more whose heart has been 
imbued with virtuous habits, will probably, in after-life, have an 
abhorrence of mere pauperism, as a degradation and a stain; 
while the worst and most frequent causes of pauperism, intempe- 
rance and sloth, will perhaps gradually disappear. On the other 
hand, the reaction of benefit may be almost equal. If there be 
a good system of poor laws well administered, a vast advantage 
may flow to the cause of education, both in a pecuniary and 
practical point of view. The parents, improved in their feelings 
and conduct, will be more anxious, it may be hoped, to send their 
children to a school, and more willing, as well as more able, to 
pay something towards the expense of maintaining it; and the 
richer inbabitants of a parish, when they shall be less burdened with 
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poor rates, will be happy, we should think, to contribute more to 
the purposes of education. We are at least certain, that the 
money which may thus be saved, can never be put out to a better 
and more Christian use. 

At the same time, it does appear to us, that the sentences which 
we have quoted are loose and ambiguous, and therefore to be 
deplored as occurring in a very laborious and able report, which 
has the sanction of “two prelates, who—we speak in the most 
respectful sincerity—would, we are sure, rather cut off their right 
hands, than sign a document which contained one word tending 
to the injury of the Established Church, 

One recommendation of these Commissioners is, the establish- 
ment of a Central Board for the better administration of the poor 
laws, Other schemes are, we believe, in agitation, to be worked 
either in connection with this identical board, or on a similar 
principle. On this topic, then, we shall dwell for one moment, 
and conclude, | 

Among the new questions which have grown up with the pro- 
gress of circumstances, is the question of centralization. It will, 
after all, perhaps, be a question of degree, because there must 
always be some general regulation, as long as there is a general 
legislature ; and some focal regulation, into whatever sections a 
country is distributed. But without entering ito this question 
at large—a question, however, which we feel to be, under many 
points of view, as Important as it is wide—we would here state 
one reason, why we should regret to see a new division of the 
country, with reference to the mstruction of the poor. One of 
the oldest, nay, we believe the very oldest and strongest link 
(formal and arbitrary as some may foolishly imagine it) which con- 
nects the clergy with all classes and conditions of the laity, is the 
division of the country into parishes or parochial districts. Change 
this parochial ito a departmental, or any other division, and the 
link 1s broken; and the great object of the movement party may 
be attained under the pretence of merely making a territorial 
arrangement more accurate and scientific. The division into 
parishes is not only an ancient division of the land, but a Christian 
division, because it entwines Christianity and its ministers with the 
habits and the education, and the social economy of the kingdom. 

The matter is too important, too serious, too urgent, for any 
false and shrinking delicacy, There ts no safety for the country 
if men are afraid of telling unpalatable truths; or if the edge of 
their thoughts is dulled and blunted by the fear of giving offence. 
A good cause must do itself justice; or its intrinsic character 
will not avail it. It will not be sufficiently appreciated : for it 
will not be adequately known, The last few years are pregnant 
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with examples. As a body, the old Tory party opposed only a 
passive kind of resistance, or heavy sluggish inertness against 
active and unremitted assaults: they suffered their adversaries to 
gain an almost entire possession of the press, to win the ear and 
heart of the people, simply by their superior energy, and the 
fact of telling the same story until the public mind could receive 
no other:—and where are they? The high-church party, again, 
has been slothful and secure: it has been wanting, as a whole, 
to the proper assertion of its own principles—and what is the 
consequence ?—How is it beset and endangered from within and 
from without! And so it will always be, And although a 
enuine, sterling, Christianity contains within itself a vital and 
indestructible power, we tempt God unless we use all human 
means within our grasp for its preservation, and for its advance- 
ment, The conservative system is right in the main. But the 
conservative system must be enlarged, must be enlightened, must 
be stimulated into a quicker, and bolder, and wider course. New 
health, new vigour must be infused: and the blood must flow 
with a more rapid current in its veins. ‘The defence must be 
proportioned to the attack. The efforts on the one side must be 
on a commensurate scale with the efforts on the other. If they be 
noi, the next ten years will laugh at the comparatively minute 
and trifling changes which the last ten have produced. The 
preparations of a party, hostile to existing institutions from their 
theoretical principles, as from their practical interests, were never 
so vast, or so well organized. ‘Their engines are not simply, as 
of old, a few debaters in parliament, and a few writers in the 
public journals and reviews ; but they are multiplied and ramified, 
as we have shown, to an almost incredible extent. We shall not 
malign their motives; they may think that revolution is a good; 
but we do say, that their object is revolution—a revolution in the 
church—which will bring its very existence into jeopardy: a 
revolution in the state, which will alter almost all its forms, and 
almost all its establishments: a revolution in the local arrange- 
ments and social usages of the land. ‘The scheme of state edu- 
cation, if the utmost caution be not used, will be made sub- 
servient to this design. Let it be our care that the instruction 
of the country be never reut asunder from the faith of the country: 
and may God forbid, that we should see the awful spectacle in 
England during the nineteenth century which was exhibited in 
France during the eighteenth, of philosophy, and literature, and 
science, and education arrayed against religion. We hope to 
preserve all: and, for the sake of all, we would cling most o 
that which is best. If things are brought to the issue of a decisive 
struggle, let us enter the contest with a humble, but resolute, 
firmness; and let there be inscribed upon our banner the one 
watchword, Cliristiamity.” 
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In attempting, with our contracted space, a critical digest of such events and such 
publications of the last quarter as have a more especial bearing upon the religion 
of the country, we feel quite as sensibly as any of our readers can feel, that our 
summary of occurrences must be hurried and imperfect, and our commentary 
upon the theological literature of the season, which happens to be, on the whole, 
of peculiar value, must be slight and inadequate to its merits. But we have not 
even room to offer any excuse for our deficiencies; for the greater the magnitude 
of our task, the less can we afford to make a preface. 

In future, we may hope to find room for a careful review of a larger number 
of books, and for a more detailed survey of Ecclesiastical Affairs ; but we can 
scarcely now regret the large space which we have devoted to the subject of 
Education, because the most important of all objects is to provide that the 
education of a country shall not be torn apart from its religion ; or the superin- 
tendence of that education taken out of the hands of the Clergy belonging to its 
Established Church. Nor shall we scruple to add, that there are some other 
subjects, of almost equal importance, upon which there prevail delusions of 
almost equal magnitude, and on which we are determined to speak with the 
same freedom, although, we trust, not at the same length. 

Another reason, however, for not entering into much discussion is, that His 
Majesty's Ministers have allowed us no opportunity. The Easter Recess has 
begun, and no one measure relating to the Church has been brought to a final 
stage. Lord John Russell's Marriage Bill has proved as miserable an abortion 
as ever was still-born. In all human probability, we shall hear no more of the 
bantling; unless, to use the Irish metaphor, the child shall during the holidays 
be changed at nurse. 

Nothing else has yet appeared in a substantive shape. Events are coming, 
but their shadows only are cast before them. We hear of a Bill for the Commn- 
tation of Tithes; but as to its enactments we are left in darkness. We hear of a 
Bill for a Commutation of Church Rates; but as te its precise character we are 
left in darkness. We hear of some general measure for a civil Registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages; but as to its mode or instruments of execution we 
are left in darkness. Unfortunately, too, this is not merely a darkness which 
may be felt, but which may be felt with very uncomfortable sensations of mis- 
giving and doubt. 

Under these circumstances, seeing nothing in the shape of specific legislation 
with which we can deal, we shall merely offer a few remarks upon the progress 
of affairs and the state of opinions. And first we would speak of 
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THE GENERAL POSITION OF THE CHURCH SINCE THE BEGINNING 
OF THE YEAR 1834. 


Uron the whole, the state of things seems more encouraging than at the close 
of the last year. We.cannot but attribute the change in some degree to a course 
of conduct which we have ourselves, among other more powerful organs of 
opinion, been humble instruments in recommending. The friends and ministers 
of the Church have shown boldness without violence. They have neither meanly 
succumbed nor plunged about in furious animosity or headlong despair. They 
have manifested a determination, not so much to stand up for their own rights 
and temporalities, as calmly and firmly to fight the battle of the national reli- 
gion; and the very demonstration has had its effect. Again, the clergy have 
appealed to the laity, and the laity, in their turn, have come forward to display 
their attachment and reverence for the Church. 

Among the particular occurrences which have taken place, we might mention 
the presentation of the Address, on many accounts memorable, to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with the mild, and temperate, and judicious Reply, so 
characteristic of his Grace. We might mention the Declaration of the laity, 
which is in the course of signature, and which has already been most nume- 
rously signed. We might mention the meetings at Cheltenham, Nottingham, 
Liverpool, Plymouth, Norwich, and many other places; the proceedings at 
Coventry and Durham ; the local addresses, full of affectionate respect, to pat- 
ticular prelates; and the Declaration signed at Liverpool among the members 
of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Here, indeed, there might be a fellow 


- feeling ; for the Church of Scotland, which has no golden stalls, no rich plurali- 


ties, is as vehemently attacked as the Church of England, which is so stigmatized 
as having both. 

On the other side, there is a vast deal of enmity to be met, if it cannot be 
conquered; and of danger to be faced, if it cannot be surmounted or turned aside. 
The tactics of the Dissenters are altered ; but we verily believe, that their views 
and intentions are the same as before. A redress of particular grievances has 
been put forward more than an absolute separation between Church and State. 
To this course they have been recommended by his Majesty's ministers, and 
more especially by Lord Grey. For our own parts, we have thought and think, 
that the wishes of the administration—at least, of its most able and estimable mem- 
bers—are not hostile to the Church; but we do exceedingly fear, that ministers 
are not masters of their own purposes, and that they will be driven or entrapped 
into the madness of admitting principles, and then shrinking from the legitimate 
consequences which inevitably follow their admission. 

Among the Dissenters themselves, a squall of disagreement appears to have 
sprung up. Some would keep back, or conceal, or even forego, a part of their 
demands; others would make them all, and enforce them all, openly, and at 
once. Our belief is, that almost every Dissenter stultifies and condemns himself, 
wnless hatred of the principle of an Ecclesiastical Establishment is the root or 
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fountain of his opposition; therefore, we repeat, the downfal of the Church, as 
connected with the State, is the ultimate end and aim which all Dissenters have 
in view; and sooner or later even the Wesleyans must actively co-operate in its 
promotion, or throw themselves fairly and frankly back upon the bosom of the 
Establishment. No middle course will long be found tenable, or consistent with 
itself; and unless legislators and writers look with a steady eye to these consi- 
derations, and are cautious how they make immediate concessions, the Church 
cannot be preserved. Our maxim in this, as in other cases, ought to be to im- 
prove details, but to guard principles intact and inviolable. 

Let us adapt these remarks to the matters in which the Legislature has ex- 
pressed its intention to interfere, but with a merely general application, because 
in ignorance of the exact plans to be proposed. We take, then, 


THE QUESTION OF CIVIL REGISTRATION, 


It cannot, we think, be denied, that a Civil Registration, accurately and com- 
prehensively made, must have its advantages. It has advantages in a statistical 
—advantages in a legal—advantages in a medical—advantages in a scientific 
point of view:—and yet it would be unwise to commit ourselves, beforehand, 
to an approbation of the scheme; while, as yet, we cannot compare the benefits 
with the mischiefs which may attend it—while, as yet, we cannot examine its 
practicability, or its compatibility with the integrity of the Church, and the in- 
fluence of the clergy in their respective parishes. A strong light, we doubt not, 
will soon be thrown over the subject by some other publications as well as by the 
remarks of Sir Edward Sugden. Upon the lengthy “ Report’ we quite decline 
to expatiate. 


We take, again, the question of 


THE ADMISSION OF DISSENTERS TO DEGREES AT OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE, 


A discussion,” says the Times of March 22, “of more than common interest 
took place last night in the House of Lords, on a petition from sixty-three resi- 
dent members of the University of Cambridge, recommending to their Lordships 
‘the expediency of abrogating by legislative enactment every religious test 
exacted from members of the University before they proceed to degrees, whether 
of bachelor, master, or doctor, in arts, law, and physic.'’’ The petition has been 
much vaunted, on account of the value of the signatures. Many of the names 
stand high, as the names of scholars or men of science; but as the names 
of men who are practical politicians, or well acquainted with the details of the 
empire, and the thousand causes of disturbance which are at work, they are not 
to be mentioned. The primd facie case, we admit, is in favour of the admission, 
on the ground of liberality, if not of justice. Yet Mr. Goulburn might be quite 
right when he stated broadly that the proposed admission to degrees at Cam- 
bridge would change the whole character of the University, from being “ an 
jnstitution formed exclusively for the maintenance of the Established Church, to 
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that of an establishment for the general education of the country, without refer- 
ence to religion.” 
_ Sir R. Peel’s admirable speech on Wednesday, March 26, ought to decide the 
question as to granting a supposed boon, where the “ first concession would involve 
the remainder ;” and we do trust, that the due and all-important distinction will 
be drawn between the removal of “ civil disabilities” and the granting of privi- 
leges which confer religious power. We merely mean to state, that the question 
must be viewed with reference to the general preservation of the Establishment, 
if the Establishment is to be preserved. 
At Oxford, in conformity with the sentiments expressed in Parliament by the 
new Chancellor, his Grace the Duke of Wellington, the opposition to the admit- 
tance of Dissenters to degrees seems almost unanimous. 


“ Superior and alone Confucius stood,” 
in the shape of Mr. Professor Powell. 


We might take, again, 


THE QUESTION OF THE EXCLUSION OF THE BISHOPS FROM THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


But here, at least, the ministers seem disposed for the present to stand firm. 
In fact, they must feel that, if the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London are dismissed, the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Grey will not sit in 
much security. When the peer spiritual goes out, the peer temporal will follow, 
nearly as fast as the sparks in a piece of burnt paper, when the children say, 
‘« There goes the parson, and there goes the clerk.” 

The Lord Chancellor, at least, will hardly disavow the sentiments subjoined : 
“ For the Church of England we cherish the utmost respect. We not only 
grudge her none of those rights wherewithal she is plentifully endowed—not only 
wish to see her safe from all disputes as to her titlke—all attempts to lay her low ; 
but we go farther—and would have her dignities and her honours secure. ‘ We 
will have her to exalt her mitred front in Courts and Parliaments ;’ and will 
view AN Enemy To THE State in every one, who, either by open assault, or by 
secret treachery, or by the still more dangerous enmity of injudicious and disre- 
putable friendship, would bring her rights or her power either into jeopardy or 
suspicion.” 

We take then the most contested 

QUESTION OF CHURCH RATES. 


The difficulty is quite obvious. The principle of a Church Establishment, 
like every other general provision which ever has been or ever will be made for 
the regulation of mankind, carries along with it, we confess, certain inconve- 
niences, and, it may be, certain hardships in its application to particular cases. 
But we can neither consent nor afford to give up the principle on account of the 
individual hardship; or, in reality, we could leave no tax, no rate, and perhaps 
no single enactment, untouched upon the Statute Book. The principle of a 
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Church Establishment does involve the principle, that all the inhabitants of o 
country shall bear a part of the expense of a State Religion, whether they attach 
themselves to its communion or net. The Church-rates are an adaptation of this 
principle to a special exigency; they stand upon the same foundation with the 
whole structure of a Church Establishment, and the danger is, that they may pull 
down the whole structure in their downfall. The present state of things is not 
agreeable; but we can conceive many remedies far more grievous than the 
disease. 

Nor can we here deny ourselves just a few words upon the broad principle of 
the Church. We assume, that a National Church is instituted for the good of 
all the nation : and that all the inhabitants of a country do actually derive a specific 
benefit from an established religion, as much as an established government. We 
affirm that a sound and scriptural Religion, standing between profaneness and 
fanaticism, upholding the State, and upheld by the State in turn, does more for 
the peace, the good order, the public and private virtue, the public and private 
happiness of an empire, than all its civil enactments and all its nmunicipal police. 
Hence it is inferred, that the liability to contribute to the support of the Church 
becomes an universal liability, upon precisely the same principle as the liability to 
contribute to the support of the State: therefore, that the Dissenter, or the Infidel, 
who enjoys in many ways a direct and indirect advantage from the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, may be, with both a legal and moral equity, taxed for its main- 
tenance; as a man who isa Republican at heart may be taxed for the maintenance 
ot a Monarchical Government, while he lives under its protection; in short, that 
the individual hardship, if it exists, must bend to the public welfare; and that 
the general arrangements of an empire cannot be regulated by individual opi- 
nions, nor vary with them; and that exemptions cannot be made, in compliance 
with caprice, or as a premium to irreligion. ; 

This is the broad principle, designedly put in its unqualified and least attrac- 
tive shape. But still if ministers concede this principle, they will, and they 
must be driven, inch by inch, from every one of the details which they may be 
anxious to preserve. 

We throw out these hints because we see the strangest inconsistencies and 
paralogisms prevalent upon the subject. Men talk of being “ honestly attached 
to the doctrines and discipline of the Church of England,” and yet assist in the 
assault upon it, as an Establishment connected with the State. They would sup- 
port the Church, and yet throw down the outworks by which it must be fenced. 
They would guard the citadel, and yet level the bastions which protect it, and 
fill the ditch before it with the fragments. 

In the same way, we would speak of the great and general question of re- 
dressing 


THE GRIEVANCES OF THE DISSENTERS. 


Redress the grievances of the Dissenters! Alas! the Establishment is itself the 
grievance! This then is a case in which, from the very nature of the diffi- 
culty, half measures must be unsuccessful and unsatisfactory. Our object must 
be how to make the Establishment most efficacious and most beneficial in itself; 
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not how to make it palatable tothe Dissenters. We might as well entertain the 
problem how to make Protestantism palatable to Roman Catholics, or the prin- 
ciple of an hereditary Monarchy palatable to a Republican. We only lose our 
time, and waste our exertions, until we come to the broad statement, that, as far: 
as the Dissenters are concerned, there is no alternative between a total aban-— 
donment, or an integral preservation. No modifications or concessions can 
reconcile two principles which are contradictory in their very essence. Be it» 
always observed, that we speak of religious, and not civil matters. . 

Cases may be indeed easily conceived in which it is wise and salutary to give 
up a part for the sake of preserving the rest. But an Ecclesiastical Establish~ 
ment belongs not to this category. It must be dominant, or it is nothing. It. 
uuust possess exclusive privileges, or it is nothing. It exists, we repeat, for the 
benefit of all; and therefore has a just title to make all contribute to its support. 
These are its intrinsic and fundamental qualities: this is the atmosphere in 
which it lives, and it will live in no other. Unless we are prepared to maintain 
these propositions, we cannot maintain an Established Church. We must exer- 
cise all kindness and charity in our intercourse with the Dissenters, as man with | 
man and Christian with Christian; but remembering that the question of a. 
Church Establishment is a question partly religious and partly civil, we cannot 
surrender to them one jot of religious truth, or even of political principle, 

It must be admitted, that the Church Establishment in England, or any 
church establishment actual or imaginable, is not more than any other institu- 
tion of human origin, an unmired good; but if good preponderates in the 
balance, then in the name of reason, let us look fairly and firmly at the whole 
together, and repudiate the wretched weakness of not defending the difficulties, 
which are inseparable from the preservation of the advantages. Either let us 
give up all, or let us keep those’paris, which, although of an awkward or offen- 
sive aspect, when considered by themselves, are absolutely necessary for the 
efficiency of the rest. 

To us it appears, that the leading fullacy of the times is an attempt to disjoin 
things which are indissolubly connected, and to amalgamate things which can 
never be harmonized. This is, perhaps, exactly the mistake into which an 
intellectual and theoretical age is likely to fall. ‘This is exactly the fallacy 
which is likely to seduce the scholars, the scientific men, the liberal cosmopo- 
lites, and the philosophical politicians of a country. The facilities and va- 
rieties of intercourse which now exist between this empire, and not merely the 
other nations of Europe, but all parts of the globe, and the reciprocal know- 
ledge which their inhabitants possess more and more of the language of each 
other, favour this species of continentalism or cosmopolitism. Men see in their 
own institutions something, which is at first sight a blemish or a grievance: 
they see in the institutions abroad something which appears a beauty and an 
excellence. The remedy seems easy: remove the one, and place the other in 
its stead. Men forget the want of affinity, and the difference of the funda- 
mental principle. They forget, on the one side, how the whole may be shattered 
as the parts are detached ; they forget, on the other side, that neither in physical 
nor moral chemistry is there an antecedent security, that because two ingredi- 
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ents are separately good, there will be same quality of goodness in their com- 
pound. 

With this fallacy, however, we have dealt at large in our remarks upon edu- 
cation; we shall here take leave to refer to them, in the assurance that they are 
applicable, at least in their spirit, to many other practical and most important 
subjects, because these subjects also are perverted and mystified by the intrusion 
of the same error. 

We know not whether the aggregate of operations, which are now going for- 
ward, is the result of several independent and accidental agencies, or regular 
and systematic plans. We are told, however, that “a certain party in the country 
a party who would think it an imputation upon their philosophy to be considered 
as favourable to a religious establishment, would first obtain possession of the 
general government of the country, and would then seize the docal administration 
by means of central boards—by commissions—by civil registration in the hands 
of a civil officer: —the literature of the country by such societies as the Society for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge :—the science and philosophy of the country, by 
associations widely diffused :—the religion (what is to be left of it) of the coun- ' 
try, by promoting and patronizing ratienalists and semi-infidels :—the instruction 
of the people, by a General State Education :—the education of the higher 
ranks, by the same scheme, and also by chartering new Universities, and opening 
the old to Dissenters; and would thus consolidate, and universalize, and per- 
petuate their system and their power.” Is this representation right or wrong? 
We merely give it, as we hear it. 

Our opinion assuredly is, that if government, the most practical of all sciences, 
is to be regulated by paper-schemes and abstract speculations; if measures are 
to be precipitated, for which the habits of the people are nct suited, and the 
temper of the people is not prepared, we may give up a vast portion of those 
peculiar advantages so long enjoyed under forms and institutions, which, if not 
adjusted with a scientific and metaphysical precision, at least fit into each other, 
and work together to our solid and lasting good; while we shall continentalize 
our system, without introducing a new harmony of beneficial results, because our 
old usages and our insular freedoms will rush in to disturb and mar for ever the 
regular action of the mighty engine. 

Having said so much on general points, we must pass without notice the very 
important proceedings of Christian, and Educational, and Benevolent Societies; 
but here we have the less compunction, as we hope hereafter to go through a 
regular survey of their objects, their transactions, their state and prospects, be- 
ginning with the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 

A new Association, we may remark, has been formed in London, intituled, 
“ The Statistical Society." We hail its establishment with much satisfaction; 
and we are sure that it has been long wanted, and that it may do a vast quantity 
of good, provided always that it adheres to the collection and classification of 
Facts, and does not mix itself up with political opinions. How M. Quételet 
should have managed to have obtained the credit of its institution we cannot 
conceive, as the thing has been proposed and recommended over and over 
again, long before he came to pay a visit to the British Association. 
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We trust that the Society will, among their first efforts, endeavour to ascer- 
tain and settle on unimpeachable grounds the relative numbers of Churchmen 
and Dissenters throughout England and Wales. 

We must also forbear from saying more upon the internal state of the Church. 
In some respects a melancholy picture might be drawn, from the manifestations 
of the Spirit in the pulpit, to the unhappy squabbles in the vestry-room. For 
ourselves, our stand must be taken between the pliant and accommodative neo- 
logy, which would plane down all spiritual things and all revealed marvels to 
the smooth level of a rational morality, and the wild extravagance which is 
made the bye-word of the infidel, and more, perhaps, than all other causes put 
together, steels him against conviction. On the one hand, if we give up the 
difficulties and mysteries of religion, we must give up religion itself; on the 
other, the sure way to make the reason of a country irreligious, is to make the 
religion of a country unreasonable. 

For the rest we can only devote a very few words to 


l. THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE THEOLOGICAL LITERA- 
TURE OF THE SEASON. 


Here there is abundant room for congratulation and honest triumph. How 
many and how dignified writers have entered the field. In the list are Arch- 
bishop Whateley with his Second Letter on Transportation; the Bishops of 
London, of Gloucester, of Llandaff, to say nothing of “ Philalethes Cantabri- 
giensis,”” whose work is of sterling excellence, be the writer who he may. We 
then come to the first-rate volumes of Dr, Shuttleworth and Mr. Le Bas, of 
_ which we hope to speak in our next Number; as also of M. Tyler’s useful and 
well-timed publication upon Oaths; then again to the smaller contributions of 
Mr. Benson, Dr. D’Oyley, Professor Sedgwick, and a multitude of others; and 
we ask, with a proud confidence, what other body of Churchmen in the world 
displays upon the whole so much of profound, and varied, and active talent? 
What have the Dissenters to put into competition with the present more than 
the past efforts of the Church? 

Separate works we can now merely class under their respective heads, 


SYSTEMS OF THEOLOGY. 

Under this division we have “ The Christian Theology of Benedict Pictet,” 
translated from the Latin by Frederic Reyroux, B.A. and forming a part of 
“The Christian’s Family Library;” and the Elementary Lectures of Mr. Cony- 
beare. John Murray. 1834. 

As to the former work, we are glad to find a general confirmation of Church 
doctrines and principles by a Foreign Professor, long celebrated for deep learn- 
ing and orthodox piety. As to the latter, it contains many sensible observa- 
tions in language well adapted to the subject-matter. 


VOLUMES OF SERMONS. 


Among these we have read with peculiar pleasure the nervous Discourses 
of Mr. King, of Sculcoates; some of Mr. Hampden’s; Mr. Newman's excellent 
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and practical “ Parochial Discourses ;”’ Mr. Coxe’s Practical Sermons; and Mr. 
Mountain's Twelve Sermons on Advent. 


- LIBRARIES,” CONNECTED WITH RELIGION AND MORALITY. 

Ix the Theological Library is another volume of Mr. Smedley’s History 
of France. As we may, perhaps, criticise it hereafter, we shall here only ex- 
press our admiration of the sound views which it contains, the ability with which 
it is written, and the unflagging interest with which it carries forward the reader: 

We have also 


‘* PERSIA,” FROM THE EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 

Tuts is a volume in a covering peculiarly neat, containing 472 pages, beauti- 
fully printed, with an excellent map and thirteen picturesque and well-executed 
engravings, for the price of five shillings. This seems really wonderful, even in 
these days of cheap publication. The history itself is interesting and fairly 
written; although, in point of style, we do not think it equal to Mr. Crichton’s 
work upon Arabia. Having, perhaps, spoken rather harshly—though not, we 
think, unjustly—of some features in that work, we now offer our tribute of the 
sincerest commendation to the general value of the Edinburgh Library, and the 
admirable skill and spirit, with which it is conducted, and which place it at least 
on a par with any other series of the kind. 


CONTROVERSIAL TRACTS AND DISCOURSES. 

Or these, as might be expected, there has been a most abundant supply; but. 
among them only one from Lord Henley, and only one from Dr. Burton. In 
defence of the Establishment have stept forward, besides the Bishop of London 
and Mr. Benson, Mr. Walter Hook and Mr. Harness, whose sermons are well 
entitled to attention: and many other persons are taking up the cause from the 
pulpit,—sometimes, we are free to say, in a manner not the most salutary or 
judicious. There is also before us a large assoriment of books from Ireland, 
from America, and from the Continent,—to which we are most anxious to do 
justice when we have room. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL POETRY. 


Unper this head we have ‘‘ Church Reform,” a satire, which costs little; and 
is, perhaps, not worth much more than it costs: cantos one and two of the 
Wonders of Chaos and Creation exemplified, in blank verse, a poem which 
seems itself rather a chaotic affair; and the “ Lay of Life,” by Hans Busk, of 
which we are told in an advertisement, “ this highly finished, interesting, and 
moral work will be often perused by those who have once read it.” We really 
cannot say, having found it impossible to get over the first difficulty. 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORKS CONNECTED WITH RELIGION. 
Ir would be unjust not to reserve one line for mentioning the splendidly elabo- 
rated Chart by Mr. Mimpriss, a work of vast, and, we hope, well repaid, toil ; 
and the first part of Landscape Illustrations of the Bible—a beautiful publica- 
tion. 
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